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INTRODUCTION 

By  Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt 

Chairman,  The  Citizenship  Clearing  House 
Chief  Justice,  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey 

Although  as  a  judge  I  am  precluded  from  all  contacts  with 
politics,  I  look  back  on  the  29  years  I  spent  in  the  public 
affairs  of  Essex  County,  New  Jersey,  as  the  most  useful  in  my 
life.  It  was  hard  work,  but  I  crave  for  young  men  and  women  of 
the  rising  generation  a  satisfaction  similar  to  mine  in  helping  to 
give  their  communities  honest,  effective  government  in  the  public 
interest.  I  am  convinced  that  our  college  men  and  women,  whose 
education  has  provided  them  a  solid  background  for  their  activity, 
can  supply  the  strongest  possible  constructive  force  in  the  politics 
of  this  country  by  working  with  their  party  organizations  in  their 
home  communities.  It  was  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that  I 
encouraged  the  establishment  of  the  Citizenship  Clearing  House 
at  the  Law  School  of  New  York  University.  Its  great  objective  is 
to  put  outstanding  young  college  men  and  women  in  touch  with 
opportunities  for  participation  in  politics  on  a  self-respecting 
basis.  Contrary  to  popular  notions,  no  young  man  or  woman  of 
intelligence  and  character  need  fear  participation  in  politics  if 
he  or  she  is  prepared  to  give  rather  than  to  get.  It  is  gratifying  that 
the  idea  of  the  Citizenship  Clearing  House  has  received  wide 
acceptance  among  leaders  in  education,  law  and  politics. 

Early  in  our  work,  however,  it  became  evident  that  before  we 
ccHild  do  much  to  encourage  college  students  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation in  politics  we  must  find  out  what  the  colleges  them- 
selves are  doing  and  what  they  should  be  stimulated  to  do  to  this 
end.  Accordingly,  in  1949,  making  use  of  a  grant  from  the  Davella 
Mills  Foundation,  we  engaged  Thomas  H.  and  Doris  D,  Reed  to 
conduct  by  questionnaire  a  study  of  what  the  colleges  were  doing 
in  this  field.  The  results  of  this  study,  based  on  returns  from  over 
200  institutions  of  all  kinds  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  pub- 
lished early  in   1950  under  the  title  "Evaluation  of  Citizenship 


Training  and  Incentive  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities." 
That  report  showed  that  American  colleges  and  universities  as  a 
whole  were  doing  very  little  to  encourage  their  students  in  active 
participation  in  public  affairs;  that  more  than  half  of  all  our 
college  students  did  not  have  even  the  benefit  of  a  traditional 
course  in  American  Government;  that  the  course  in  American 
Government  was,  judged  by  its  textbooks,  encyclopedic,  scholarly 
and  dull;  that  much  of  the  teaching  was  done  by  yoimg  and  in- 
sufficiently prepared  apprentices  to  the  political  science  profes- 
sion; that  only  a  small  proportion  of  even  the  older  teachers  had 
any  experience  in  politics  qualifying  them  to  act  as  guides  to 
those  students  who  felt  the  urge  to  participate;  and  that  few 
courses  made  use  of  any  special  materials  calculated  to  incite  the 
interest  of  the  student  in  politics. 

This  report  was  widely  circulated  among  college  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  of  political  science,  and  measurably  stimulated 
interest  in  the  actual  participation  of  college  students  in  politics 
as  part  of  their  course  work,  especially  in  advanced  courses  in 
political  parties.  It  did  not  cover,  however,  the  vital  matter  of 
determining  the  type  of  college  course  and  other  procedures 
which  the  Citizenship  Clearing  House  should  recommend  for 
adoption.  The  Maurice  and  Laura  Falk  Foundation  of  Pittsburgh, 
recognizing  the  need  for  pursuing  this  inquiry,  has  generosuly 
provided  the  funds  for  this  task  which  the  Reeds  have  now  com- 
pleted. We  present  it  with  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  helpful  to 
the  hundreds  of  earnest  men  and  women  who  are  wrestling  with 
the  problems  of  training  students  for  participation  in  the  opera- 
tion of  our  cherished  democratic  system  of  government. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  everyone  will  agree  at  once  with 
all  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  this  report.  There 
should  not  be  much  dispute  concerning  its  suggestions  for  step- 
ping up  the  effectiveness  of  junior-senior  courses  in  political  par- 
ties. However,  there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion  among 
teachers  of  politics  and  the  other  social  sciences  as  to  freshman- 
sophomore  courses.  Political  education  at  the  freshman-sopho- 
more level  is  a  phase  of  "general  education."  The  place  that  it  is 
entitled  to  in  programs  of  general  education  is  a  highly  contro- 
versial question,  as  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  should  be 
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a  required  course.  This  report,  moreover,  treats  with  great  frank- 
ness some  classroom  methods  currently  in  vogue.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  a  report  with  which  everyone  agreed  would  be  a  waste 
of  the  reader's  time  and  the  Foundation's  money.  The  greatest 
service  such  a  study  as  this  can  render  is  to  stimulate  discussion 
in  a  field  of  learning  the  importance  of  which  to  the  public  in 
the  present  time  of  crisis  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  Reeds, 
therefore,  have  stated  the  case  for  introductory  courses  dealing 
adequately  with  the  structure  and  problems  of  government,  and 
the  processes  by  which  the  will  of  the  people  is  expressed,  without 
mincing  words  but  also  without  dogmatism.  They  join  with  me 
in  inviting  the  honest  reaction  of  the  reader. 

We  are  the  more  confident  of  the  results  of  this  invitation 
because  the  tentative  draft  of  the  report  was  submitted  to  five 
conferences  of  teachers,  primarily  of  political  science,  and  fully 
and  frankly  discussed  at  all  of  them.  The  institutions  represented 
at  these  conferences  were: 

In  Pasadena:  California  Institute  of  Technology,  Claremont 
Men's  College,  George  Pepperdine  College,  Long  Beach  State 
College,  Los  Angeles  State  College,  Loyola  University,  Occidental 
College,  Pomona  College,  San  Diego  State  College,  Santa  Bar- 
bara College,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  Univer- 
sity of  Redlands,  University  of  Southern  California,  and  Whittier 
College. 

In  Portland:  Central  College  of  Washington,  College  of 
Puget  Sound,  Eastern  Oregon  College  of  Education,  Lewis  and 
Clark  College,  Oregon  State  College,  Reed  College,  University 
of  Oregon,  University  of  Washington,  Washington  State  College, 
Western  College  of  Education  (Washington),  Whitman  College, 
and  Willamette  University. 

In  Boston:  Amherst  College,  Bates  College,  Boston  Univer- 
sity, Bowdoin  College,  Harvard  University,  Smith  College,  Tufts 
College,  Wellesley  College,  and  Wesleyan  University. 

In  New  York:  Barnard  College,  Brooklyn  College,  Brothers 
College  of  Drew  University,  Caldwell  College,  City  College  of 
New  York,  Colgate  University,  Columbia  University,  Lafayette 
College,  New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  New  York  University, 
Princeton  University,  Queens  College,  and  Syracuse  University. 
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In  Columbus:  Antioch  College,  College  of  Wooster,  Iowa 
W'esleyan  College,  Kansas  State  College,  Miami  University, 
Michigan  State  College,  Ohio  University,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
N'ersity,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  University  of  Illinois, 
University  of  Kansas,  University  of  Minnesota,  University  of 
Toledo,  and  University  of  Wichita. 

While  tliese  conferences  did  not  produce  unanimity  on  all 
points,  particularly  -with  regard  to  the  essential  character  of  the 
tAvo-party  system  and  the  content  of  integrated  courses  in  the 
social  sciences,  the  report  in  its  present  form  represents  very 
closely  the  opinions  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees on  all  but  occasional  minor  points.  The  Reeds,  however, 
assume  responsibility  for  all  the  opinions  expressed  and  judg- 
ments reached. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  report  is  made  public  early  in  a  "pres- 
idential" year.  During  the  next  few  months  politics  will  be  at 
a  high  pitch  throughout  the  United  States.  The  opportunities 
for  giving  students  actual  clinical  experience  in  politics  by  the 
various  methods  suggested  in  this  report  will  be  at  a  four-year 
maximum.  Because  of  the  tremendous  problems  which  confront 
us  both  at  home  and  abroad,  moreover,  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
tlie  American  people  as  a  whole  and  college  students  in  par- 
ticular will  be  tuned  to  politics  as  seldom  before.  Efforts  toward 
training  for  participation  in  politics  will  fall  on  unusually  recep- 
ti^e  ears. 

The  Citizenship  Clearing  House  and  the  Reeds  wish  to 
express  their  appreciation  to  all  the  men  and  women  who 
attended  the  conferences,  and  to  the  many  more  who  by  inter- 
vieAv  and  correspondence  have  made  valuable  contribiuions  to 
(his  study. 

Finally,  we  Avish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Maurice  and  Laura  Falk  Foimdation,  whose 
generosity  made  this  study  possible,  and  to  Dr.  J.  Steele  Cow, 
its  Director,  whose  cooperation  and  suggestions  have  been  in- 
valuable. The  Foundation,  however,  is  not  the  author,  publisher 
or  proprietor  of  this  publication,  and  is  not  to  be  understood  by 
virtue  of  its  grant  as  approving  or  disapproving  of  any  statement 
made  herein. 
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I 

PREPARATION  FOR  POLITICS-AN  OBLIGATION 
OF  THE  COLLEGES 

This  study  has  been  based  on  four  assumptions: 

1 .  That  democracy  is  worth  preserving. 

2.  That  a  truly  democratic  society  in  which  individual  free- 
dom and  initiative  are  steadfastly  preserved  is  impossible  outside 
the  framework  of  democratic  representative  government. 

3.  That  the  two-party  system  is  essential  to  the  most  effective 
functioning  of  representative  democracy  in  the  United  States. 

4.  That  the  two-party  system  and  government  itself  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  more  active  and  intelligent  participation  of 
college-trained  men  and  women  in  them. 

On  the  first  two  of  these  assumptions  there  is  such  general 
agreement  that  no  further  attempt  to  establish  them  is  necessary 
here.  The  third  and  fourth,  however,  are  actively  challenged  by 
some  critics  of  party  government  and  supporters  of  the  creed  of 
political  independence  and,  what  is  much  more  significant,  tacitly 
denied  by  the  startling  indifference  to  politics  of  millions  of 
American  citizens  including  most  college  men  and  women.  It 
seems  necessary,  therefore,  before  we  can  invite  any  one  to  go 
further  with  us  in  considering  what  American  colleges  do  and 
might  do  to  promote  political  participation  by  college  men  and 
women,  to  state  as  clearly  as  we  can  the  grounds  for  our  belief  in 
the  two-party  system  and  in  the  need  of  college  men  and  women 
in  it. 

THE  PLACE  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES  IN  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 

The  fundamental  difference  between  democracy  as  we  under- 
stand it  in  the  United  States  and  all  other  forms  of  government  is 
that  its  decisions  as  to  men  and  measures  are  made  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  majority.  The  only 
practical  way  of  determining  the  will  of  the  majority  is  by  voting 


either  directly  on  measures  or  for  representatives  to  whom  is  left 
the  actual  conduct  of  government.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
direct  government  by  a  primary  assembly  of  the  people  is  impos- 
sible except  in  small  units  such  as  the  forest  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land or  the  smaller  of  our  New  England  towns.  If  the  decisions  of 
any  large-scale  democracy  in  the  choice  of  its  representatives  are 
to  have  any  vigor,  decisiveness  and  authenticity,  some  device  for 
coalescing  individual  opinions  into  majority  opinions  is  necessary. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact,  brought  out  many  years  ago  by  one  of 
democracy's  most  sagacious  critics,  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine,  that 
the  demos  cannot  make  up  its  mind  in  the  same  way  as  an  indi- 
vidual but  can  only  say  "yes"  or  "no"  to  suggestions  that  are 
made  to  it  by  individuals.  Not  even  the  smallest  and  most  homo- 
geneous group  can  join  hands  and  wait  with  any  anticipation  of 
success  for  an  idea  to  emanate  from  their  joint  consciousness. 
This  does  not  mean  that  a  group  through  the  interchange  of 
ideas  may  not  arrive  at  conclusions  which  no  one  had  in  mind  at 
the  beginning  of  the  discussion.  But  to  get  action  someone  must 
say,  "Let's  do  this,"  and  somebody  else  say,  "Let's  do  that,"  and 
the  chairman,  "Those  in  favor  of  this  say  yes,"  and  so  on  to  a 
decision.  This  basic  fact  has  important  implications  for  the 
responsibility  of  leadership,  for  the  quality  of  democratic  action 
depends  largely  on  the  quality  of  the  suggestions  made  to  it.  It 
also  makes  necessary  in  a  large  democracy  some  means  of  organ- 
izing leadership  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  large  numbers  of 
people  to  say  "yes"  or  "no"  concertedly  if  the  voice  of  democracy 
is  not  to  be  a  mere  babel. 

This  function  is  performed  in  the  United  States  and  other 
democracies  chiefly  by  political  parties.  They  are  an  "organic 
necessity."^  It  is  very  much  better  done  where  there  are  only  two 
major  parties.  In  France,  for  example,  none  of  the  numerous 
parties  ever  win  a  majority  of  the  seats  in  the  National  Assembly. 
Sometimes  weeks  or  even  months  go  by  before  a  cabinet  can  be 
formed.  Its  life  hangs  on  the  slender  thread  of  agreement  between 
rival  party  leaders.  The  ability  of  the  French  government  to  cope 
with  the  pressing  problems  of  the  day  is  greatly  weakened  by  this 


1  This   expression   is   a  contribution   of  Prof.   T.   V.   Smith   of  Syracuse 
University. 


situation.  We  often  hear  complaints  that  our  parties  do  not  repre- 
sent coherent  policies  clearly  distinguished  from  one  another  but, 
at  least,  their  struggles  do  decide  who  shall  occupy  the  principal 
offices  of  government,  and  the  fact  that  the  differences  between 
them  are  neither  deep  nor  clear-cut  reconciles  the  loser  to  wait 
its  turn  without  revolutionary  action.  The  two-party  system  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  checks  and  balances  which  protect  us  fiom  the 
arbitrary  action  of  government  as  the  houses  of  Congress  or  the 
Supreme  Court.  For  the  party  unity  without  which  party  success 
is  impossible  can  be  had  only  by  compromise.  Moreover,  the 
party  out  of  power  watches  the  party  in  power  and  pounces  like  a 
hawk  on  its  every  error,  and  constantly  offers  itself  to  the  public 
as  an  available  alternative  to  the  group  in  power. 

No  popular  government  on  a  large  scale  has  long  endured 
without  parties.  It  is  true  that  the  function  of  coalescing  public 
opinion  is  also  performed  to  some  extent  by  pressure  groups.  It 
would  be  very  unfortunate,  however,  if  Congress  represented 
only  such  groups  and  the  fate  of  the  country  hung  on  their  con- 
flicts and  compromises.  A  pressure  group  represents  only  a  special 
interest  or  point  of  view  and  is  apt  to  be  blind  to  the  welfare  of 
other  groups  or  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  impact  of  pressure 
groups  upon  our  representative  system  has  greatly  increased  in 
recent  years.  Their  power  thrives  on  party  weakness.  Where 
parties  are  strong  the  effect  of  pressure-group  activity  is  moder- 
ated by  the  necessity  of  working  through  the  parties  which,  as 
contrasted  with  any  pressure  group,  represent  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  country  or  state.  The  presence  of  powerful  and  aggres- 
sive pressure  groups  is  one  of  the  most  potent  reasons  for  main- 
taining the  party  system  in  full  vigor. 

While  parties  are  both  necessary  and  inevitable,  and  there  is 
no  foreseeable  prospect  of  abolishing  them,  it  must  be  readily 
admitted  that  they  are  far  from  perfect  instruments  of  democratic 
government.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Political  Parties  of 
the  American  Political  Science  Association,  entitled  "Toward  a 
More  Responsible  Two-party  System,"^  goes  rather  thoroughly 

1  Supplement,  "The  American  Political  Science  Review,"  Vol.  XLIV,  No. 
3,  Part  2,  September  1950.  Copies  available  from  Rinehart  and  Company, 
232  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


into  the  deficiencies  of  our  party  system,  in  particular  the  mul- 
tiple evils  which  arise  from  too  exclusive  attention  to  electoral 
success.  The  parties  are  apt  to  wink  at  corruption  and  encourage 
chicanery  in  the  interest  of  party  harmony  and  victory.  The  shady 
alliances  of  politicians  and  racketeers  exposed  by  the  Kefauver 
committee,  the  mink  coats  and  hotel  suites  for  R.F.C.  favors,  kick- 
backs to  congressmen  from  the  salaries  of  their  office  help,  the 
reluctance  of  Congress  to  deal  with  imperative  problems,  smears, 
perjury  and  backstreet  practices  in  elections,  are  all  symptoms  of 
a  low  state  of  political  morality  for  which  the  parties  are  largely 
to  blame.  The  A.P.S.A.  committee  suggests,  in  addition  to  wider 
citizen  participation  in  party  activity,  smaller  and  more  effective 
national  conventions  meeting  every  two  years  and  controlling 
through  the  national  committee  and  a  national  party  council  the 
policies  of  the  party.  No  attempt  to  make  our  major  political 
parties  respectively  the  sponsors  of  differing  but  coherent  national 
policies  can  be  successful  except  with  the  cooperation  of  large 
numbers  of  intelligent  citizens  in  their  lower  echelons.  We  sug- 
gest, therefore,  that  an  essential  step  toward  the  reformation  of 
the  parties  is  at  the  grass-roots  level  by  the  introduction  of  new 
blood— young  college  men  and  women  educated  in  the  basic 
requirements  of  democracy.  No  party  will  ever  be  better  than  the 
rank  and  file  of  its  active  workers.  It  is  obvious  that  more  general 
participation  of  college  men  and  women  would  raise  the  level  of 
these  active  workers. 

It  is  true  that  many  persons  believe  that  politics  is  so  hope- 
lessly evil  that  no  good  man  or  woman  can  mingle  in  its  ranks 
without  being  contaminated.  Persons  who  take  this  attitude  often 
justify  it  by  declaring  that  the  safe  role  for  the  college  man  or 
woman  is  as  an  independent.  Independents,  they  say,  and  this 
doctrine  is  taught  in  some  college  classes,  must  be  wooed  by  the 
politicians  in  search  of  victory  and  hence  become  without  danger 
of  contagion  the  determining  factor  in  politics.  Except  where 
parties  are  abnormally  weak  this  is  an  illusion.  The  independent 
vote  may  at  times  have  a  decisive  influence  in  a  particular  elec- 
tion but  in  the  long  run  parties  are  controlled  from  within  and 
since  99  times  out  of  100  the  candidates  of  one  party  or  the  other 
hold  the  seats  of  power  in  government  there  is  no  escape  from 


the  proposition  that  activity  with  a  party  is  the  most  practical 
means  of  improving  the  quality  of  government. 

There  are,  in  fact,  considerable  sections  of  the  United  States 
in  which  the  two-party  system  does  not  operate  normally.  This  is 
due  in  the  states  of  the  "solid  south"  and  a  few  others  like  Maine, 
Vermont  and  Kansas,  to  the  overwhelming  predominance  of  one 
party.  In  South  Carolina,  for  example,  the  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ment" that  the  candidates  nominated  in  the  "white"  or  Demo- 
cratic primary  will  not  be  opposed  in  the  general  election  leaves 
no  opportunity  for  an  opposition  party.  There  is  plenty  of  politics 
in  the  south  but  it  is  chiefly  within  the  Democratic  party.  There 
are  even  strong  machines  like  those  of  Crump  in  Tennessee  or 
Byrd  in  Virginia,  but  they  represent  personal  or  factional  rather 
than  party  allegiances.  In  Maine,  Vermont  and  Kansas,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  two  parties,  but  the  Republican  party  is  so 
strong  and  the  Democratic  party  so  weak  that  neither  has  devel- 
oped a  strong  year-round  organization. 

In  the  states  of  the  far  west,  especially  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington,  party  loyalty  is  very  feeble  and  party  organization 
uncommonly  weak.  Except  in  a  few  cities  there  is  no  party  organ- 
ization below  the  county  level  and  while  county  committees  exist 
they  have  little  if  any  influence  or  authority.  The  California  prac- 
tice of  "cross-filing,"  in  accordance  with  which  most  candidates 
run  in  both  Republican  and  Democratic  primaries,  and  about 
80%  of  candidates  for  the  state  legislature  and  many  for  higher 
offices  win  both  nominations,  almost  completely  frustrates  normal 
party  operations.  Candidates  run  on  their  own  in  the  primary 
and  have  little  need  of  party  support  in  the  election.  Washington 
"enjoys"— we  use  the  word  advisedly  as  expressing  popular  senti- 
ment in  that  state— the  "blanket"  primary  in  which  the  names  of 
candidates  for  nomination  by  all  parties  are  printed  on  the  same 
ballot  and  the  voter  can  help  to  nominate  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  governor  and  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress. 
These  devices  seem  calculated  to  apply  the  "coup  de  grace"  to 
party  integrity  and  responsibility,  but  whether  they  are  causes  of 
a  low  level  of  interest  in  parties  or  effects  of  the  same  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  for  Oregon  with  a  closed  primary  and  no  cross-filing 
exhibits  a  similar  kind  of  independence  of  party  ties. 


We  mention  these  abnormal  situations  with  regard  to  parties 
in  part  because  they  have  been  called  to  our  attention  repeatedly 
in  the  course  of  this  study  as  reasons  why  some  of  the  methods  of 
encouraging  student  participation  in  or  observation  of  party 
politics,  recommended  later  in  this  report,  have  not  been  used  by 
institutions  in  the  areas  concerned.  We  have  endeavored  to  take 
account  of  the  differing  types  of  experience  available  in  the 
several  sections  of  the  country.  We  by  no  means  subscribe  to  the 
proposition  that  college  men  and  women  should  not  be  active  in 
politics  merely  because  opportunities  for  participation  in  a 
political  party  organization  are  non-existent  or  limited.  The 
responsibility  of  the  individual  may  be  even  greater  than  ordinary 
in  such  situations. 

The  soundness  of  the  assumption,  however,  "that  the  two- 
party  system  is  essential  to  the  most  effective  functioning  of  repre- 
sentative democracy  in  the  United  States"  is  not  diminished 
merely  because  there  are  states  in  which  one  or  both  parties  are 
weak  or  inoperative.  We  know  of  no  responsible  authority  who 
would  contend  that  the  one-party  system  of  the  south  is  in  itself 
desirable.  It  seems  to  us  fortunate  that  the  system  is  gradually 
giving  way  to  more  normal  political  forces.  The  weakness  of 
political  parties  in  the  far  west  is  accepted  with  approval  by 
many  citizens  including  some  teachers  of  politics.  We  cannot 
agree,  however,  that  party  paralysis  in  California,  Washington 
and  Oregon  contributes  to  better  government  in  these  states  or  in 
the  nation. 

There  probably  always  will  be  third  parties  to  represent  the 
views  of  minority  groups  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
programs  of  either  of  the  two  leading  parties.  Connection  with 
such  minority  parties  is  a  matter  of  conscience  with  their  mem- 
bers. While  we  respect  their  scruples  we  see  no  need  of  encour- 
aging college  men  and  women  to  attach  themselves  to  such 
splinter  groups.  Third  parties  have  also  from  time  'to  time 
appeared  as  large-scale  secessions  from  existing  parties.  The  pres- 
ent Republican  party  developed  from  such  a  movement.  Shifts  of 
great  blocks  of  voters  from  one  party  allegiance  to  another  are  a 
natural  and  proper  part  of  the  American  political  system.  Whether 
to  join  in  such  a  movement  is  a  matter  of  judgment  to  be  settled 


by  each  individual  as  the  occasion  arises.  The  techniques  of  such 
movements  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  contemporary  parties, 
and  everything  which  students  acquire  in  college  in  the  way  of 
understanding  of  our  political  system,  the  issues  which  our  coun- 
try must  resolve,  and  the  means  of  giving  political  effect  to  their 
opinions,  will  be  as  helpful  to  them  in  a  new  party  movement  as 
in  the  activities  of  an  existing  party. 

"politics"— "political  process"— "participation  in  politics" 

It  is  important  to  make  clear  at  once  the  sense  in  which  these 
terms  are  employed  in  this  study.  The  terms  "politics"  and 
"political  process"  have  come  to  be  used  by  many  social  scientists 
to  describe  the  art  of  getting  what  one  wants  in  any  sphere  of  life. 
This  is  not  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  in  this  report. 
"Politics"  is  here  used  only  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  demo- 
cratic government.  "Political  process"  means  merely  the  means 
by  which  the  opinions  of  individuals  are  translated  into  decisions 
at  the  polls;  in  other  words,  nominations,  elections,  and  the  activ- 
ities of  pressure  groups  and  political  parties.  "Participation  in 
politics,"  as  used  in  this  report,  means,  in  those  sections  of  the 
country  where  a  normal  two-party  situation  exists,  active  partici- 
pation in  party  affairs.  This  does  not  imply  slavish  subservience 
to  the  party  organization.  The  party  worker  who  always  supports 
the  ticket  no  matter  how  bad  can  be  written  off  too  easily  by  the 
bosses.  It  means  work  on  party  committees  and  in  campaigns  with 
a  view  to  the  exercise  of  influence  in  determining  party  policies 
and  candidates.  It  means,  of  course,  being  "regular"  enough  to 
be  recognized  by  fellow  partisans  as  having  a  right  to  such  influ- 
ence but  not  so  regular  as  to  swallow  any  dose  those  in  control  of 
the  party  may  concoct. 

Participation  in  politics  is  not  synonymous  with  a  career  in 
politics.  Indeed,  we  would  be  loath  to  see  large  numbers  of  young 
college  graduates  take  up  politics  as  their  principal  means  of  live- 
lihood. The  temptations  for  the  politician  who  must  win  to  eat 
are  altogether  too  great.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  for  ruling 
out  a  worthy  ambition  for  political  success  as  a  motive  for  polit- 
ical activity,  and  there  are  enough  party  posts,  offices  on  the  local 
level,  and  even  seats  in  the  state  legislature,  the  holding  of  which 


can  be  combined  with  the  practice  of  law  or  other  vocations,  to 
provide  the  youthful  devotee  of  politics  with  valuable  experience. 

Young  college  men  and  women  ordinarily  must  begin  their 
participation  in  party  activities  at  the  bottom.  They  must  not 
expect  to  become  influential  political  leaders  overnight.  The 
young  business  man  or  woman,  if  wise,  does  not  start  out  by 
advising  the  head  of  the  firm  about  the  reorganization  of  his  busi- 
ness. He  holds  back  his  good  ideas  until  he  has  won  the  confidence 
of  his  boss  by  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  him. 
Just  so  in  a  political  organization  those  who  try  to  reform  it 
before  they  have  won  recognition  as  loyal  workers  are  likely  to 
find  themselves  very  definitely  on  the  outside  looking  in.  The 
fact  that  young  college  men  and  women  must  begin  their  political 
activities  at  the  grass-roots  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  o 
kind  of  training  they  should  receive  in  college. 

In  those  sections  of  the  country  where  the  normal  two-party 
system  is  not  in  operation,  the  character  of  the  participation  of 
college  men  and  women  in  politics  must  be  governed  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  find  themselves.  The  purpose  of  such 
participation  must  be  there,  as  elsewhere,  to  secure  the  election 
of  the  best  men  and  the  adoption  of  the  wisest  governmental 
policies.  The  absence  of  elaborately  organized  political  parties  or 
the  exclusive  dominance  of  one  party  is  no  excuse  for  neglecting 
politics  or  for  permitting  rogues  or  demagogues  to  win  by  default. 

While  the  emphasis  in  this  report  is  chiefly  on  participation 
in  the  activities  of  political  parties,  participation  in  nonpartisan 
movements  for  good  government  on  the  local  level  should  also  be 
encouraged.  More  than  half  the  city  councils  in  the  United  States 
are  elected  on  a  nonpartisan  ballot,  and  the  issues  of  local  politics 
have  in  most  instances  no  relation  whatever  to  those  of  national 
or  even  state  politics.  There  is  moreover  nothing  inconsistent 
with  activity  in  a  party  and  activity  in  such  an  instrumentality  of 
adult  political  education  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  It  is 
significant  that  the  League  of  Women  Voters  which  is  entirely 
nonpartisan  encourages  its  members  as  individuals  to  be  active 
in  the  political  party  of  their  choice. 

The  question  of  the  relation  which  it  is  desirable  for  college 
men  and  women   to  have  with  pressure  groups  is  a  somewhat 


more  difficult  one.  There  is  no  denying  that  pressure  groups  play 
a  very  vital  part  in  the  determination  of  public  policy.  In  some 
instances  they  are  the  only  means  by  which  a  good  cause  can  be 
promoted  or  the  interests  of  a  particular  group  protected.  College 
men  and  women  should  know  about  pressure  groups  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  exercising  influence  through  them.  There  are,  how- 
ever, too  many  instances  in  which  pressure  groups  promote  nar- 
row special  interests  and  unbalanced  policies  to  suggest  activity 
in  a  pressure  group  as  a  substitute  for  activity  in  a  political  party 
as  a  means  of  genuine  public  service.  Pressure  groups  need  no 
encouragement.  What  does  need  encouragement  is  the  voluntary 
participation  of  college  men  and  women  in  the  promotion  of  the 
general  welfare  and  this  can  be  most  effectively  done  by  working 
through  political  parties  wherever  the  conditions  of  party  organi- 
zation make  that  possible. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  that  if  Mazzini's  hopeful 
formula  for  democracy,  "government  of  all,  by  all,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  best  and  the  wisest,"  is  to  be  vitalized,  all  Amer- 
ican colleges  must  regard  the  preparation  of  students  for  active 
participation  in  politics  as  one  of  their  major  objectives.  Very  few 
deans  or  presidents  can  be  found,  even  in  the  engineering  and 
other  professional  schools,  who  will  specifically  deny  this  obliga- 
tion. Such  positive  declarations  as  are  made,  at  least  in  our  expe- 
rience, refer  to  something  called  "training  for  citizenship."  This, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion's Committee  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  entitled 
"Goals  for  Political  Science,"^  is  the  expressed  objective  of  most 
political  science  departments,  and  our  files  are  full  of  similar 
statements  from  college  officials  as  to  institutional  objectives.  On 
closer  examination  it  appears  that  there  is  a  wide  discrepancy 
between  this  expressed  objective  and  what  the  colleges  actually 
do.  When  pinned  down  to  the  facts  most  of  them  indicate  that 
their  chief  reliance  is  placed  on  what  turns  out  to  be  a  traditional 
course  in  American  Government  supplemented  by  a  variety  of 

1  William  Sloane  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York,  1951. 
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extra-curricular  activities.  Some,  interpreting  "citizenship"  very 
broadly,  fall  back  on  the  theory  that  the  whole  college  curriculum 
is  devoted  to  preparing  for  citizenship.  Even  in  some  of  those 
institutions  in  which  courses  in  citizenship  eo  nomine  are  stressed 
the  definition  of  citizenship  is  so  broad  as  to  include  all  social 
relations  and  that  part  of  the  course  devoted  to  the  political 
process  is  of  negligible  proportions.  The  traditional  course  in 
American  Government  remains  in  most  institutions  the  only 
direct  means  of  preparing  large  numbers  of  students  for  partici- 
pation in  politics.  Since,  as  we  pointed  out  in  our  previous  study, 
"Evaluation  of  Citizenship  Training  and  Incentive  in  American 
Colleges  and  Universities,"^  the  traditional  course  in  American 
Government  falls  far  short  of  doing  that  job  well,  it  is  manifest 
that  our  colleges  as  a  whole  are  doing  very  little  to  promote  the 
active  participation  of  their  graduates  in  politics.  In  the  interest 
of  clarity  we  shall  continue  to  use  the  phrase  "participation  in 
politics"  in  preference  to  "citizenship"  because  the  latter  term 
has  by  the  broad  construction  given  it  by  most  educators  and 
many  social  scientists  lost  its  usefulness  in  a  discussion  (onfined 
to  the  political  duties  of  the  citizen. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THIS  STUDY 

The  general  situation  with  regard  to  training  for  participa- 
tion in  politics  by  American  colleges  was  fairly  well  covered  in 
our  previous  study.  Its  findings  have  been  largely  corroborated 
since  in  "Goals  for  Political  Science."  No  further  over-all  survey 
seems  necessary  at  this  time. 

The  object  of  this  study  is  to  suggest  subject  matter  and 
methods  which  can  be  employed  profitably  in  promoting  better 
training  for  participation  in  politics.  We  therefore  have  exam- 
ined critically  courses  and  other  procedures  which  from  their 
originality  or  indications  of  conspicuous  success  seemed  to  us 
likely  to  contribute  to  the  end  in  view.  We  have  also  found  it 
necessary  to  study  very  carefully  some  of  the  integrated  courses  in 
the  social  sciences  which  are  now  supplanting  the  traditional 
American  Government  cotirse  as  the  medium  through  which  the 
great  mass  of  students  must  be  reached  if  they  are  to  be  reached 


1  The  Citizenship  Clearing  House,  1950. 
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at  all.  These  courses,  although  in  line  with  current  progressive 
trends  in  college  education,  are  reducing,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  mass  training  for  participation  in  politics 
as  we  have  defined  it,  and  some  modification  in  their  content  and 
reconsideration  of  their  methods  is  essential  to  the  purpose  of 
this  study. 

In  the  course  of  this  study  we  have  visited  college  campuses  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  attended  classes,  interviewed  faculty 
members,  past  and  present  students,  politicians,  civic  leaders,  and 
college  administrators,  perused  syllabi,  examined  textbooks  and 
other  readings,  and  in  several  instances  carefully  read  everything 
the  student  is  required  to  read.  In  other  words,  we  have  done 
everything  in  our  power  to  enable  us  to  judge  accurately  and 
impartially  the  courses  and  procedures  under  consideration. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  study  is  focused  on 
the  training  of  college  undergraduates  for  participation  in  politics 
in  after  life  as  adult  members  of  society.  Training  students  for 
public  employment  is  another  and  different  problem,  though  the 
process  of  such  training  may  include  some  of  the  same  courses. 
Indeed,  school  teachers  and  members  of  the  civil  service  of  the 
nation,  states  and  localities  in  many  cases  are  prevented  by  law 
from  the  active  participation  in  politics  with  which  this  study  is 
concerned.  Most  of  the  material  in  the  succeeding  pages  has  been 
found  in  the  liberal  arts  colleges  because  it  is  there  that  the  great- 
est progress  has  been  made  in  training  for  participation  in 
politics.  There  is  obvious  need  of  more  emphasis  on  this  phase  of 
education  for  engineering  and  other  professions,  but  there  are 
few  instances  in  which  much  is  actually  done  about  it.  Naturally 
considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  current  practices  of  grad- 
uate schools  as  they  affect  the  training  of  the  teachers  who  must  in 
turn  train  undergraduates.  Without  teachers  interested  in  politics 
and  with  some  personal  experience  in  it  no  substantial  progress 
can  be  made  in  preparing  students  for  participation  in  politics. 
Finally  such  important  matters  as  student  self-government,  stu- 
dent political  organizations  and  the  attitude  of  college  authorities 
toward  such  organizations,  political  speakers  on  the  campus,  and 
the  participation  of  faculty  and  students  in  politics,  have  not 


been  neglected. 
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THE  PLACE  IN  THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULUM  OF  TRAINING 
FOR  PARTICIPATION   IN   POLITICS 

The  direction  of  this  study  has  been  controlled  necessarily  by 
the  place  in  the  college  curriculum  which  reasonably  can  be 
assigned  to  training  for  participation  in  politics.  We  are  not  so 
naive  or  fanatical  as  to  think  for  a  moment  that  such  training  can 
absorb  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  student's  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  not  sympathetic  with  those  college  administrators 
who  excuse  their  inattention  to  the  matter  with  the  declaration 
that  the  whole  college  experience  is  preparation  for  participation 
in  politics.  It  is  true  that  a  teacher  interested  in  promoting  parti- 
cipation in  politics  can,  and  probably  will,  strike  some  blows  for 
it  even  in  such  remote  fields  of  learning  as  astronomy  or  Sanskrit. 
Nor  do  we  wish  to  belittle  the  importance  of  a  college  climate 
favorable  to  participation  in  politics.  It  has  been  our  observation, 
however,  that  the  institutions  where  the  most  is  done  to  develop 
general  atmosphere  are  institutions  which  are  also  making  specific 
contributions  to  training  for  participation  in  politics  at  strategic 
points  in  their  curricula. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  course  material  most  useful  in  preparing 
students  for  participation  in  politics  is  to  be  found  in  the  social 
sciences,  and  that  among  the  social  scientists  those  most  likely  to 
be  directly  interested  in  such  preparation  are  the  political  scien- 
tists. It  is  not  unusual  for  sociologists,  social  psychologists,  social 
anthropologists,  and  even  economists,  in  spite  of  the  obvious 
effects  government  often  has  on  the  subjects  of  their  study,  to  be 
ignorant  of  and  indifferent  to  the  political  processes  by  which 
governmental  decisions  are  made.  It  should  be  added  in  all  fair- 
ness that  many  political  scientists  are  just  as  obtuse  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  other  social  sciences  to  political  science.  The  develop- 
ment of  excessive  specialization  and  the  consequent  compart- 
mentalizing of  learning  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
obstacles  to  successful  college  teaching.  Even,  in  fact,  among 
political  scientists  the  cultivators  of  some  fields  like  constitutional 
law,  administrative  law,  political  theory,  foreign  governments 
and  international  relations  often  evince  little  interest  in  the 
activities  and  methods  of  parties  and  politicians.  The  result  is 
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that  the  most  likely  places  in  which  to  find  actual  training  for 
participation  in  politics  are  introductory  courses  in  political 
science  and  courses  in  political  parties,  pressure  groups  and 
public  opinion. 

We  are  at  this  point  confronted  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  courses  required  of  or  available  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores  without  prerequisite  and  courses 
intended  primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors.  If  any  attempt  is  to 
be  made  to  reach  large  numbers  of  students— the  more  so  if  the 
aim  is  to  reach  them  all— it  has  to  be  directed  at  the  freshman- 
sophomore  curriculum  where  the  number  of  courses  given  is 
small  and  their  enrollments  large,  not  at  the  junior-senior  level 
where,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  numerous  courses  offered 
are  each  taken  by  a  very  small  minority  of  the  student  body.  The 
problem  of  planning  a  course  to  be  taken  by  a  mass  of  freshmen 
and  sophomores  differs  so  much  from  that  of  planning  a  course 
for  a  limited  number  of  juniors  and  seniors  that  we  have  in  the 
following  pages  reported  separately  on  the  content  and  methods 
of  these  two  kinds  of  courses. 

In  most  American  colleges,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  chief 
reliance  for  whatever  is  done  in  training  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores for  participation  in  politics  is  placed  in  a  course  in  Amer- 
ican Government.  We  have  not  examined  in  detail  for  this  study 
any  example  of  this  traditional  course.  Its  virtues  and  defects 
have  been  fully  presented  in  our  previous  study  as  well  as  in 
"Goals  for  Political  Science."  We  have  reviewed  in  detail,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  number  of  courses  offered  by  departments  of  polit- 
ical science  which  emphasize  other  elements  than  a  factual 
description  of  American  governmental  institutions,  such  as  polit- 
ical theory  or  philosophy,  comparisons  with  other  ideologies  and 
governmental  systems,  the  social  and  economic  scene  in  which 
government  must  operate,  the  political  process  and  even  parlia- 
mentary law. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  stop,  however,  with  courses  for 
freshmen  and  sophomores  offered  by  the  political  scientists.  In  an 
increasing  number  of  institutions  the  broadest  opportunity  for 
reaching  the  great  majority  of  students  is  to  be  found  in  an  "inte- 
grated" course  in  the  social  sciences.  This  has  come  about  as  one 
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of  the  results  of  the  revolt  against  the  pure  elective  system  and 
the  premature  specialization  and  spotty  education  it  produced. 
"General  education"  programs  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  time 
of  freshmen  and  sophomores  is  absorbed  by  "core"  courses  in 
such  fields  as  natural  science,  Avritten  and  spoken  English,  the 
humanities,  history  and  social  science,  have  become  common  and 
bid  fair  to  become  more  so.  What  is  more,  the  attention  accorded 
in  the  integrated  or  "core"  course  in  social  science  to  training  for 
participation  in  politics  is  slight  and  the  chance  of  any  introduc- 
tory course  in  political  science  reaching  relatively  large  numbers 
of  freshmen  and  sophomores  greatly  reduced.  What  must  be 
regarded  in  many  respects  as  a  highly  desirable  improvement  in 
the  college  curriculum  actually  threatens  the  slender  attention 
which  has  been  paid  up  to  this  time  to  training  for  participation 
in  politics.  It  has  seemed  imperative  therefore  to  include  in  our 
study  some  consideration  of  these  integrated  social  science  courses 
both  to  point  out  this  danger  and  consider  means  of  eliminating 
it. 

As  to  courses  for  juniors  and  seniors  our  attention  has  been 
confined  almost  entirely  to  courses  in  political  parties,  including 
pressure  groups  and  public  opinion,  and  special  field-work 
courses  in  which  successful  methods  have  been  developed  for 
bringing  the  students  into  actual  contact  with  politics  and  politi- 
cians. Such  courses  are  to  be  found  in  steadily  increasing  numbers. 

The  courses  in  all  the  above  categories  to  which  special  con- 
sideration has  been  given,  as  well  as  others  which  come  in  for 
briefer  mention,  have  been  selected  because  they  offer  suggestions 
pertinent  to  the  purpose  of  this  study  or  represent  trends  which 
cannot  be  ignored.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  every 
course  in  which  good  work  in  training  for  participation  in  politics 
is  being  done.  The  fact  that  an  institution  or  a  course  is  not  men 
tioned  in  this  report  implies  in  no  sense  lack  of  appreciation. 

REQUISITES  OF  TRAINING  FOR  PARTICIPATION  IN  POLITICS 

We  have  never  allowed  ourselves  to  forget  in  this  study  that 
colleges  have  other  things  to  do  besides  training  students  for  par- 
ticipation in  politics.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  if  they  do 
not  succeed  in  the  latter  task  it  may  make  little  difference  what 
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else  they  do.  A  breakdown  in  the  processes  of  democratic  govern- 
ment will  send  the  whole  structure  of  the  civilization  we  have 
built  around  the  concepts  of  democracy  toppling  like  a  house  of 
cards.  It  follows  therefore  that  there  is  a  minimum  of  training 
for  participation  in  politics  which  colleges  should  provide  if  our 
potential  leaders  are  to  be  qualified  to  make  wise  decisions  and  to 
secure  their  popular  acceptance.  What  is  this  minimum  for  which 
we  have  searched  in  the  courses  now  offered  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores and  all  too  frequently  not  found? 

1.  It  would  not  seem  too  much  to  expect  that  students  should 
have  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  a  reasonably  complete 
imderstanding  of  the  American  governmental  system.  This  does 
not  mean  that  they  must  have  mastered  the  hundreds  of  pages  of 
detail  contained  in  the  traditional  text  in  "American  Govern- 
ment." Much  of  this  detail  is  of  no  use  even  to  the  active  partici- 
pant in  politics.  When  crammed  up  for  examination  purposes  it 
is  promptly  forgotten.  What  the  student  should  have  is  an  under- 
standing of  the  political  concepts  on  which  our  government  is 
founded;  a  reasonable  comprehension  of  the  principal  organs  of 
the  national  government  (President,  Congress,  and  courts)  and 
their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  administrative  depart- 
ments; and  an  understanding  of  the  place  of  the  states  in  the 
federal  system  and  of  the  organizations  and  relationships  of  the 
principal  organs  of  state  and  local  government.  Understanding, 
of  course,  includes  an  appreciation  of  defects  as  well  as  virtues. 

2.  Since  we  live  in  a  competitive  world  the  student  should 
have  some  general  understanding  of  the  ideologies  and  govern- 
mental systems  of  other  countries  and  of  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  which  caused  or  accompany  them. 

3.  The  citizen's  greatest  interest  in  government  lies  in  what 
government  does  to  cope  with  the  problems,  social,  economic, 
international,  which  beset  our  country,  and  he  should  have  at 
least  some  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  most  important  of 
these  problems  and  the  political  issues  they  raise. 

4.  The  student  should  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
political  process  by  which  the  voice  of  democracy  makes  itself 
heard— nominations,  elections,  parties,  pressure  gi'oups,  and  the 
relation  of  the  individual  citizen  to  them. 
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Finally,  the  student  must  be  given  "launching  speed."^  Natur- 
ally he  cannot  be  expected  in  one  or  even  several  courses  to  learn 
all  there  is  to  know  about  the  four  subjects  outlined  above.  He 
must,  if  he  is  to  be  a  truly  useful  citizen,  continue  his  education 
on  the  job.  The  college  can  and,  if  its  training  for  participation 
in  politics  is  to  amount  to  anything,  must  give  him  the  "launch- 
ing speed"  necessary  to  get  him  into  effective  motion  politically, 
bearing  in  mind,  as  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  that  he  can- 
not at  once  be  launched  into  a  position  of  high  political  responsi- 
bility. Giving  the  student,  as  some  of  our  leading  colleges  do,  an 
excellent  foundation  for  what  a  good  United  States  senator  or 
secretary  of  state  ought  to  know  is  not  enough.  College-trained 
men  and  women  must  be  prepared  and  motivated  for  action  at 
the  grass-roots  of  politics,  usually  as  workers  at  the  ward  or  pre- 
cinct level.  Filling  the  mind  with  facts,  no  matter  how  pertinent, 
or  even  teaching  young  people  to  think  by  a  wise  use  of  the  case 
or  problem  method  will  not  get  them  "off  the  ground"  and  into 
action. 

We  have  found  the  forces  which  restrain  college  men  and 
women  from  active  participation  in  politics  to  be  peculiarly 
strong.  One  of  these  is  the  inertia  which  has  to  be  overcome 
before  any  new  activity  is  undertaken.  Another  is  diffidence,  the 
reluctance  to  butt  into  someone  else's  game  or  the  activities  of 
people  one  does  not  know.  Then  there  is  the  widespread  belief, 
fostered  by  sensational  "disclosures"  in  the  papers  and  on  the  air, 
and  even  encouraged  by  some  college  teachers  in  search  of 
"lively"  material  for  otherwise  dull  lectures,  that  politics  is  bad 
business  from  which  honest  young  people  should  stay  away. 
Politics  means  night  work  and  arouses  not  a  little  opposition 
among  sweethearts  and  wives,  especially  when  they  fear  its  cor- 
rupting charac  ter.  Probably  the  most  potent  of  all  the  motives  for 
staying  out  of  politics  is  economic.  Taking  sides  in  politics  may 
make  enemies.  This  is  bad  for  the  prospects  of  young  business- 
men. Corporations  keep  their  young  employees  out  of  it  to  avoid 

1  For  the  term  "launching  speed"  we  are  indebted  to  Elliott  Dunlap 
Smith,  Provost  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  with  whom  we  discussed 
at  length  the  whole  subject  of  promoting  participation  in  politics  by  college 
men  and  women. 
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embroilment  with  politicians.  Fathers  warn  their  sons  to  keep  out 
of  politics  if  they  want  honest,  happy  and  successful  lives.  All  this 
weight  must  be  lifted  to  launch  college-trained  men  and  women 
into  political  activity.  There  are  various  ways  of  doing  it,  as  we 
shall  point  out  in  the  course  of  this  report. 

These  requisites  of  training  for  participation  in  politics  were 
accepted  by  the  great  majority  of  the  participants  in  the  five  con- 
ferences at  which  the  tentative  draft  of  this  report  was  discussed. 
There  is  not  the  same  unanimity,  however,  as  to  their  application 
to  particular  situations.  Some  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
introductory  courses  in  political  science  have  to  serve  the  dual 
purpose  of  training  tor  participation  in  politics  and  as  the  basis 
for  advanced  study  of  political  science.  This  difficulty,  however, 
is  by  no  means  insuperable.  The  type  of  introductory  course  we 
suggest,  a  concrete  example  of  which  appears  in  the  Appendix, 
would  serve,  we  believe,  both  purposes  and  satisfactorily.  A  com- 
plete solution  of  this  problem  can  be  had  when  integrated  courses 
in  the  social  sciences  are  devised  which  satisfy  to  a  reasonable- 
degree  our  specifications  for  training  for  participation  in  politics. 
In  the  meantime  most  political  science  departments  will  continue 
to  offer  a  two-purpose  course  for  underclassmen. 

Another  scholastic  obstacle  to  securing  adequate  recognition 
of  these  requisites  is  the  confusion  which  exists  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  social  sciences  are  to  be  treated  as  sciences  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  word.  Most  social  scientists  like  to  think  of 
themselves  as  just  as  much  scientists  as  their  natural  science 
brethren.  Although  they  recognize  that  the  most  potent  of  scien- 
tific methods,  the  controlled  experiment,  is  ordinarily  beyond 
their  reach,  they  generally  are  hopeful  of  attaining  some  accuracy 
in  prediction.  For  a  half  century  at  least  they  have  been  laying 
increasing  stress  on  the  use  of  scientific  method.  At  the  same  time 
considerable  emphasis  has  been  laid  by  popular  writers— Stuart 
Chase  for  example  in  his  "The  Proper  Study  of  Mankind"— on 
the  possibility  of  curing  a  variety  of  human  ills  through  the  find- 
ings of  social  science. 

At  the  same  time  it  requires  only  elementary  common  sense 
to  realize  that  government,  administration,  politics  (in  a  dynamic 
sense) ,  and  citizenship  itself,  are  not  sciences  but  arts  or  skills 
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which  may  bring  science  to  their  aid  from  time  to  time,  but 
which  are  as  much  vocations,  trades  or  callings  as  tool  making,  coal 
mining  or  chiropody.  We  have  found  ample  evidence  that  the 
teaching  of  trades  or  callings  enjoys,  to  borrow  a  term  from  the 
sociologists,  less  "status"  than  scientific  research  and  the  exposi- 
tion of  its  results.  It  follows  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  intro- 
ductory courses  as  "scientific"  as  possible,  which  often  results  in 
their  being  very  unrealistic  as  a  means  of  propagating  the  "arts" 
of  politics  and  citizenship. 


II 

COURSES  FOR  FRESHMEN  AND  SOPHOMORES- 
SUBJECT  MATTER 

THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  COURSE 

The  most  common  beginning  course  in  political  science  and 
the  most  frequent  reliance  for  such  training  for  participation  in 
politics  as  the  colleges  afford  is  a  course  in  American  Govern- 
ment. It  varies  a  good  deal  in  content  from  one  college  to 
another.  Traditionally,  however,  it  is  a  detailed  accoimt  of  the 
structure  of  our  national  and  sometimes  also  of  state  and  local 
government.  The  most  commonly  used  texts  are  encyclopedic  in 
the  details  of  governmental  structure.  The  course  as  actually 
given  often  fails  to  consider  adequately  the  concepts  on  which 
our  governmental  system  is  based,  the  relation  of  competing 
ideologies,  and  the  social  and  economic  problems  with  which 
government  must  deal.  It  is  even  guilty  at  times  of  skimping  on 
elections,  parties  and  pressure  groups. 

Its  greatest  fault,  however,  is  in  the  attempt  to  force  on  its 
students  an  overload  of  factual  detail.  Just  as  a  pipe  packed  too 
tightly,  though  with  the  best  of  tobacco,  will  not  draw,  so  a 
course  too  tightly  filled  with  details  will  produce  no  flame  of 
interest  in  its  members.  Except  in  the  hands  of  a  brilliant  teacher 
the  traditional  American  Government  course  is  for  many  students 
intolerably  dull,  destroying  what  little  interest  they  may  ever 
have  had  in  government  and  deterring  them  forever  from  active 
participation  in  politics. 

The  faults  of  the  traditional  American  Government  course 
are  realized  by  many  political  scientists.  The  views  of  several  of 
them  are  assembled  in  "Goals  for  Political  Science."  We  do  not 
expect  or  wish  to  see  the  course  in  American  Government 
scrapped.  There  is  room  in  a  course  so  entitled,  assuming  that 
three  hours  a  week  for  a  year  are  devoted  to  it,  for  all  the 
requisites  of  training  for  participation  in  politics  we  have  out- 


lined,  limited  in  treatment  as  they  must  be  in  any  freshman- 
sophomore  course.  We  are  suggesting,  however,  that  the  course 
should  be  liberalized  and  its  overemphasis  on  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  structure  eliminated.  This  is  in  fact  exactly  what  has  been 
taking  place.  Our  study  has  shown  a  steady  trend  toward  an 
introductory  course  in  political  science  which  stresses  principles 
rather  than  descriptive  details  and  the  dynamics  of  politics  rather 
than  frozen  legal  forms. 

NEW  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  COURSES 

It  is  important  at  this  point  to  take  note  of  some  of  the 
departures  from  the  standard  American  Government  pattern  and 
consider  their  relation  to  the  problem  of  preparing  college  men 
and  women  for  participation  in  politics.  It  may  be  said  at  once 
that  the  substitution  of  an  interesting  and  vital  course  in  govern- 
ment for  a  course  of  less  appeal  and  significance  can  only  have 
good  results  in  stimulating  participation  in  politics.  It  is  obvi- 
ously impossible  to  develop  launching  speed  through  a  course  in 
which  the  student  is  not  interested.  Unless  politics  is  made  inter- 
esting to  freshmen  and  sophomores  only  in  very  rare  instances 
will  there  be  a  chance  to  correct  the  error  later  in  their  college 
careers.  It  is  much  more  important,  therefore,  that  an  introduc- 
tory course  capture  the  interest  of  its  students  than  that  it  con- 
tain any  specific  intellectual  ingredient.  In  judging  the  merits  of 
a  course  too  much  emphasis  must  not  be  placed  on  its  exact  ful- 
fillment of  the  four  requisites  of  training  for  participation  in 
politics.  If  the  student's  imagination  is  fired,  it  does  not  matter 
too  much  on  what  particular  topics  the  flame  is  fed. 

Generally  speaking,  moreover,  the  more  recent  substitutes  for 
the  traditional  American  Government  course  not  only  are  better 
calculated  to  engage  the  student's  interest,  but  come  nearer  satis- 
fying the  requisites  of  training  for  participation  in  politics,  and 
devote  somewhat  more  attention  to  the  prime  matter  of  parties 
and  political  activity.  As  far  as  introductory  courses  offered  bv 
political  science  departments  are  concerned,  substantial  progress 
is  being  made  in  the  right  direction. 

That  there  is  intense  interest  on  the  part  of  political  scientists 
in  the  improvement  of  courses  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  was 
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forcibly  demonstrated  not  only  in  "Goals  for  Political  Science," 
but  in  the  five  conferences  to  which  a  tentative  draft  of  this  study 
was  presented.  How  the  staffs  of  large  introductory  courses  can 
work  cooperatively  to  improve  them  is  interestingly  told  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Experiment  in  Revision,"  recently  published 
by  Syracuse  University. 

The  foregoing  does  not  imply,  however,  a  blanket  approval  of 
all  attempts  at  revising  the  introductory  course  or  of  all  non- 
American  Government  courses.  In  order  to  make  our  suggestions 
more  definite  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  an  introductory  course 
in  political  science  which  would  fulfill  the  requisites  of  training 
for  participation  in  politics  we  have  prepared  a  syllabus  for  such 
a  course  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.  A  great  deal  of  thought 
was  devoted  to  the  relative  weight  to  be  given  to  each  of  the 
requisites.  Our  conclusion  is  that  they  should  all  be  dealt  with  in 
an  introductory  course  which  may  be  the  only  course  in  political 
science  the  student  may  ever  take.  However,  it  is  probable  in  any 
case,  and  a  dead  certainty  if  the  course  is  required  of  all  students, 
that  there  will  be  many  who  take  it  who  are  not  adapted  by  tem- 
perament to  very  active  participation  in  politics,  and  who  will  be 
doing  very  well  if  they  vote  intelligently.  This  fact  has  induced 
us,  and  on  this  point  our  conferences  have  agreed  heartily,  to 
recommend  against  requiring  participation  in  politics  as  part  of 
the  work  of  such  a  course.  It  has  also  led  to  the  generally  accepted 
conclusion  that  much  more  time  in  such  a  course  should  be 
devoted  to  giving  the  students  the  background  necessary  to  wise 
decisions  on  the  issues  of  politics  than  to  the  techniques  of  the 
game  of  politics.  The  syllabus,  as  we  have  constructed  it,  deals 
with  foreign  ideologies  and  governments  not  en  masse  but  topic- 
ally, so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  time 
which  this  phase  of  the  course  would  occupy.  As  nearly  as  we  can 
judge,  approximately  one-third  of  the  suggested  course  would  be 
devoted  to  the  fundamentals  of  American  democracy  and  the  sig- 
nificant features  of  our  governmental  system;  nearly  45%  to  the 
problems  of  government,  including  international  affairs;  around 
15.5%  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  parties,  elections,  pres- 
sure groups  and  public  opinion;  and  slightly  more  than  6%  to 
foreign  ideologies  and  comparative  government.  The  greatest  dif- 
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ference  between  this  suggested  course  and  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican Government  is  in  its  much  gieater  emphasis  on  the  problems 
of  government.  It  does  not  overemphasize  political  techniques 
though  its  treatment  of  this  subject  is  considerably  amplified 
through  "projects"  involving  participation  or  observation  of 
party  activity  and  campaign  procedure. 

There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  some  of  the  courses,  con- 
densed outlines  of  which  also  appear  in  the  Appendix,  which 
illustrate  the  current  trend  in  introductory  courses.  While  we  are 
prepared  to  deemphasize  the  structure  of  government,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  omit  that  subject  altogether  from  a  course  a  primary 
motive  of  ^vhich  is  to  prepare  students  for  participation  in  poli- 
tics, as  in  "Modern  Democratic  Citizenship"  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity, and  the  twin  courses,  "Citizenship  in  Action"  and  "Govern- 
ment in  Action,"  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  courses  in  other 
respects  admirable.  Unless  there  is  some  assurance  that  the  signi- 
ficant features  of  our  peculiar  governmental  system  have  already 
been  grasped  by  the  students  who  take  these  courses  there  seems 
to  us  little  reason  for  omitting  some  consideration  of  this  impor- 
tant matter.  This  assurance  is  not  supplied  by  the  mere  fact  that 
a  strong  course  in  American  Government  is  also  offered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  relatively  few  students  who  specialize  in  political 
science.  If  high-school  teaching  of  government  were  what  it  ought 
to  be  this  load  might  be  taken  off  the  colleges  but,  with  rare 
exceptions,  such  is  not  the  case. 

One  cannot  discuss  the  subject  of  what  should  be  included  in 
a  course  motivated  toward  participation  in  politics  without  con- 
sidering how  much  time  should  be  devoted  to  such  a  course.  We 
are  convinced  from  our  analyses  of  courses  now  offered,  and  from 
discussions  with  scores  of  teachers  singly  and  in  conference,  that 
the  requisites  of  training  for  participation  in  politics  cannot  be 
given  even  the  elementary  treatment  appropriate  to  a  freshman- 
sophomore  course  in  less  than  three  hours  a  week  for  a  full  year 
or  its  equivalent  in  "quarter"  hours.  It  is  possible  to  do  it,  of 
course,  where  some  of  the  requisites  are  taken  care  of  in  other 
courses.  For  example,  at  Bates  College  all  students  are  required 
to  take  3  core  courses  of  one  semester  each,  in  sociology,  eco- 
nomics, and  political  science.  It  is  possible  for  the  latter  course, 
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"Principles  of  Government,"  to  cover  in  its  single  semester  requi- 
sites I,  2,  and  4,  since  the  economics  and  sociology  courses  natur- 
ally take  care  of  requisite  3.  It  is  our  judgment  that  this  year  and 
a  half  of  social  science  gives  Bates  students  a  much  better  than 
ordinary  foundation  for  participation  in  politics. 

The  one-semester  "Introduction  to  Citizenship"  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wichita  is  a  model  of  well  organized  compactness.  Start- 
ing with  the  theoretical  and  historical  origins  of  society  and 
government,  it  works  its  way  down  to  local  government  in 
Wichita  and  Sedgewick  County,  and  concludes  with  a  month's 
practice  in  parliamentary  law.  It  is  a  wonder  how  so  much  can  be 
covered  in  so  short  a  space.  The  course  has  gained  extraordinary 
acceptance  among  the  university  authorities  and  in  the  Wichita 
community.  However,  it  omits  all  consideration  of  political 
parties  and  public  finance  and  taxation.  These  elements  belong 
in  the  course  but  they  could  not  possibly  be  squeezed  into  it  so 
long  as  it  remains  a  one-semester  course. 

We  place  so  much  emphasis  upon  the  need  of  three  hours  for 
a  year  for  a  course  preparing  for  participation  in  politics  because 
of  the  enormous  pressure  exerted  in  favor  of  one-semester  courses 
by  the  authorities  of  schools  of  education,  engineering,  architec- 
ture and  other  professions.  The  programs  of  all  types  of  profes- 
sional schools  are  so  packed  with  technical  subjects  that  while 
their  authorities  recognize  the  demands  of  "citizenship"  they  are 
reluctant  to  make  adequate  room  for  it  in  their  curricula.  Intro- 
duction to  Citizenship  at  Wichita  is  required  of  students  in 
education  and  engineering  and  the  deans  of  the  two  schools 
express  great  enthusiasm  for  it.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  they 
would  have  any  enthusiasm  for  Introduction  to  Citizenship  if 
it  were  a  6-  instead  of  a  3-hour  course.  The  California  law  which 
requires  that  "in  all  public  and  private  schools  located  within  the 
state  there  shall  be  given  regular  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  and  in  American  history, 
including  the  study  of  American  institutions  and  ideals  and  of 
the  principles  of  state  and  local  government  established  under 
the  constitution  of  this  state, "^   has  spawned  an  extraordinary 

1  Sec.  10051  of  the  education  code. 
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number  of  3-unit,  1 -semester  courses  in  government  which  satisfy 
the  law  and  the  deans  of  professional  schools,  but  which,  in  our 
opinion,  cannot  provide  adequate  training  for  participation  in 
politics  no  matter  how  well  they  are  conducted.  Not  much  pro- 
gress can  be  made  in  improving  training  for  participation  in 
politics  in  engineering  and  other  professional  schools  until  their 
curricula  are  liberalized  to  allow  for  at  least  a  year  for  the  citizen- 
ship course. 

The  time  problem  raises  a  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
giving  a  whole  semester  to  foreign  governments  as  at  Wellesley 
and  Boston  University.  This  seems  to  us  an  overemphasis  so  far 
as  that  great  majority  of  students  are  concerned  who  take  no 
other  course  in  political  science.  It  means  the  neglect  of  other 
material  essential  to  a  well  rounded  course. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  adjusting  the  subject  matter 
of  the  introductory  course  to  its  time  limitations  is  the  prevalent 
practice  of  treating  national,  state  and  local  government  as  separ- 
ate and  distinct  topics.  This  means  three  treatments  of  the  execu- 
tive, the  legislature,  and  administration.  We  see  no  objection  to 
separate  courses  in  the  national,  state  and  local  fields  for  advanced 
students,  but  for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  where  the  object  is 
an  over-all  survey  of  government  and  how  it  is  run,  it  would  seem 
more  practical  to  use  the  functional  approach.  We  note  that  Syra- 
cuse, as  a  result  of  last  year's  study  of  its  introductory  course  in 
poli  cal  science,  has  adopted  the  functional  approach.  Opinions 
expressed  at  one  of  our  conferences  at  which  the  question  was 
raised  were  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  this  method.  We  have 
therefore  made  use  of  it  in  the  syllabus  for  an  introductory  course 
in  political  science  (see  Appendix) . 

We  have  found  some  courses  whose  subject  matter,  while  of 
high  scholarly  quality,  is  far  removed  from  the  actualities  of 
government  and  politics  in  the  United  States.  We  may  use 
Harvard's  "Government  1"  as  an  example.  The  first  semester  of 
this  course  is  devoted  to  a  historical  development  of  political 
theory  from  primitive  times  to  the  present.  Its  emphasis  on  the 
past  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  only  gets  to  anything  as 
modern  as  Marxism  by  the  second  week  in  December.  The 
second  semester  deals  with  comparative  government,  touching 
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relatively  lightly  on  the  United  States.  We  recognize  the  high 
academic  standing  of  those  responsible  for  giving  Government  1. 
The  subject  matter,  well  presented  as  it  is,  forms  an  excellent 
background  for  further  study  in  political  science.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  current  issues  or  practices 
of  politics.  It  is  good  groundwork  for  a  future  United  States 
senator,  secretary  of  state  or  college  professor,  but  would  be  of 
practically  no  use  to  a  student  who  takes  no  other  political 
science  course  and  whose  political  career  must  begin  in  a  local 
campaign  headquarters  as  a  precinct  committeeman.  In  short,  we 
think  Harvard  has  its  sights  too  high  to  serve  as  a  model  for  insti- 
tutions with  more  practical  aims.  There  are  not  a  few  other  intro- 
ductory courses,  however,  which  emphasize  political  philosophy 
to  such  a  high  degree  that  they  would  find  some  comfort  in 
Harvard's  example. 

A  word  should  be  said  concerning  another  type  of  course 
which  is  found  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  as 
"Politics"  and  at  The  College  of  Wooster  as  "Leadership,"  and  at 
a  few  other  places  under  various  designations.  It  belongs  to  a 
school  of  thought  which  regards  the  "who-gets-what-and-how" 
process  as  politics  whether  practiced  in  the  army,  the  church,  the 
labor  union  or  the  political  party.  Young  people  are  naturally 
fascinated  at  the  prospect  of  learning  how  to  become  leaders,  and 
teaching  the  techniques  of  leadership  may  be  an  effecive 
approach  to  the  training  for  participation  in  politics.  This,  ftciw- 
ever,  is  only  on  the  condition  that  these  techniques,  illustrated,  if 
you  please,  by  incidents  from  many  fields,  should  be  related  ulti- 
mately to  political  activity  as  we  have  used  the  term  in  this  study. 
We  must  report  that  we  interviewed  a  number  of  students  in  the 
Leadership  course  at  Wooster  and  found  them  very  keen  about 
it,  and  aware  of  its  implications  for  participation  in  politics. 

Further  questions  as  to  the  subject  matter  appropriate  to  an 
introductory  course  in  political  science  are  raised  by  "Effective 
Citizenship"  at  the  University  of  Toledo.  This  course  which  in 
1950-51  was  in  its  thirty-second  year,  has  won  great  local  acclaim 
and  been  a  controversial  subject  among  political  scientists  from 
its  inception.  Its  objective  has  been  to  prepare  its  students— 
mostly  residents  of  Toledo— for  active  participation  in  politics. 
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For  the  past  20  years  it  has  been  a  2-hour  course  for  2  semesters. 
It  is  taken  in  the  sophomore  year  and  all  students  are  required 
to  take  it  or  a  senior  6-unit  course  in  American  Government 
before  graduation.  Its  enrollment  in  the  fall  of  1950-51  was  435. 

Effective  Citizenship  is  strictly  a  political  science  course  pre- 
sented wholly  by  political  scientists.  It  makes  no  bows  to  sociol- 
ogy, anthropology,  economics  or  even  to  political  theory  or  com- 
parative government.  Subject-wise  it  is  confined  to  two  fields, 
local  government  with  special  reference  to  the  politics  of  Toledo, 
and  parliamentary  procedure. 

From  the  opening  of  college  until  after  election  day  both 
hours  are  devoted  to  local  government.  From  then  until  the  first 
of  May  the  time  is  about  evenly  divided  between  local  govern- 
ment and  parliamentary  procedure.  The  final  four  weeks  of  the 
college  year  are  taken  up  with  what  is  called  the  "charter  conven- 
tion" for  which  purpose  every  section  elects  a  chairman  and 
clerk.  Each  student  is  required  to  introduce  in  writing  a  proposal 
—necessarily  brief  and  general— for  the  amendment  of  the  charter 
of  Toledo.  Each  proposal  as  it  comes  up  is  promoted  and  opposed 
by  the  members  of  the  section,  tising  their  parliamentary  skills 
acquired  earlier  in  the  course. 

Professor  Jones  deserves  unstinted  praise  for  having  dared  to 
pioneer  with  a  course  which  departs  not  only  from  the  usual 
pattern  of  political  science  courses  but  from  the  cultural  tradi- 
tions of  college  education.  Equal  credit  should  go  to  him  for  the 
ingenuity,  perseverance  and  single-minded  devotion  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  with  which  he  has  carried  on  his  work. 
There  is,  however,  an  obstacle  to  the  general  adoption  of  this 
course  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  course  for 
Toledo.  Local  government  is  obviously  much  more  practicable 
as  the  peg  on  which  to  hang  training  for  participation  in  politics 
in  a  municipal  university  which  draws  its  students  mostly  from 
the  city  in  which  it  is  located  than  in  a  college  which  draws  its 
students  horn  widely  scattered  sections  of  the  country  as  do  most 
large  and  many  small  institutions.  Local  government  differs  too 
much  from  state  to  state  and  city  to  city  to  be  a  subject  of  ready 
common  understanding  among  the  mass  of  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores in  such  colleges. 
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There  are,  moreover,  serious  objections  of  a  more  general 
kind  to  basing  an  introductory  political  science  course  on  local 
government  and  parliamentary  procedure.  Professor  Jones  vigor- 
ously contends  that  local  government  as  a  relatively  simple  organ- 
ism is  a  more  favorable  medium  for  teaching  the  political  process 
than  national  government,  just  as  the  biologist  uses  the  eartli- 
worm  rather  than  the  human  body  in  teaching  the  biological  pro- 
cesses to  beginners.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  our 
national  government  is  so  remote,  its  structure  so  enormously 
complex,  and  its  problems  so  difficult  of  comprehension  as  to 
produce  in  many  a  person  a  sense  of  fatalistic  unconcern  wholly 
inconsistent  with  active  participation  in  politics.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  escape  from  the  broad  problems  of  national  life 
by  concentrating  attention  on  the  simple  phenomena  of  local 
government.  That  is  why  in  framing  the  requisites  of  training 
for  participation  in  politics  we  have  included  an  understanding 
of  our  whole  governmental  system,  of  competing  ideologies  and 
systems,  and  of  the  problems  which  government  must  solve.  Even 
with  regard  to  the  political  process  a  course  in  local  government 
is  at  some  disadvantage  in  training  for  participation  in  politics 
because  local  government  is  so  often  conducted  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis.  We  think  it  is  significant  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
students  in  Effective  Citizenship  whom  we  interviewed,  while 
they  considered  the  course  valuable  in  giving  insight  into  the 
ways  of  politics,  and  while  they  believed  they  would  always  vote, 
had  no  intention  of  being  active  in  any  political  party. 

Political  scientists  in  general  have  been  unwilling  to  attribute 
to  parliamentary  procedure  the  value  in  preparing  for  gioup 
leadership  given  it  by  Professor  Jones.  It  has,  in  his  opinion,  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  producing  launching  speed.  It  breaks  down 
the  diffidence  which  keeps  so  many  people  mute  in  meetings. 
The  College  of  Education  at  Toledo  urges  its  students  to  take 
Effective  Citizenship  rather  than  American  Government  largely 
because  of  the  value  to  prospective  teachers  of  training  in  parlia- 
mentary skills.  All  the  numerous  graduates  we  interviewed  con- 
sidered the  parliamentary  drill  they  received  a  most  worthwhile 
part  of  the  course,  which  had  proved  useful  to  them  in  their 
careers. 
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A  good  case  can  be  made  for  giving  college  men  and  women 
working  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
parliamentary  skill  is  a  valuable  weapon  and  its  absence  a  serious 
weakness  in  the  practice  of  politics.  It  is  our  opinion,  however, 
based  on  observation  at  numerous  sessions  of  the  course,  that 
Effective  Citizenship  spends  too  much  time  on  that  subject. 

INTEGRATED  COURSES  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Integrated  courses  in  the  social  sciences  as  a  rule  are  part  of  a 
"general  education"  program  prescribed  for  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores. Occasionally  something  in  the  way  of  an  integrating 
course  in  social  science  is  offered  to  seniors.  The  "Great  Issues" 
course  at  Dartmouth,  for  example,  has  been  highly  publicized.  It 
is  in  fact  a  series  of  lectures  by  outside  talent  on  a  variety  of 
"issues,"  past  as  well  as  present.  The  difficulty  with  such  courses 
is  that  the  members  of  the  senior  class  have  come  through  college 
by  various  intellectual  routes.  As  a  result  a  lecture  on  "full 
employment,"  for  example,  may  be  way  over  the  heads  of  the 
majority  of  the  class  but  merely  a  repetition  of  commonplaces  to 
those  who  have  specialized  in  economics.  There  is  no  present 
likelihood  of  integrated  courses  for  seniors  being  widely  adopted 
and  if  they  were  they  would  promise  very  little  in  the  way  of 
improved  training  for  participation  in  politics. 

We  would  distinguish  also  between  the  integrated  social 
science  courses  and  what  we  may  call  the  "civilization"  courses 
which  under  a  variety  of  titles  seek  to  trace  the  development  of 
our  civilization  from  its  primitive  beginnings.  These  courses  as  a 
rule  are  history  courses,  controlled  by  historians,  and  stress 
cultural  development  rather  than  the  growth  of  political  ideas, 
institutions  and  practices.  We  have  only  come  in  contact  with 
one  such  course— "Western  Civilization"  at  the  University  of 
Kansas— which  contributes  directly  and  extensively  to  an  under- 
standing of  our  governmental  system  and  how  it  works.  In  com- 
bination with  Citizenship  in  Action  and  Government  in  Action, 
previously  referred  to,  it  provides  an  exceptionally  fine  back- 
ground for  participation  in  politics. 

Before  dealing  specifically  with  what  seem  to  us  the  defici- 
encies of  the  integrated  social  science  courses  we  wish  to  make  it 
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plain  that  we  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  inte- 
grating the  social  sciences.  The  interrelations  between  political 
science,  sociology,  economics,  anthropology  and  social  psychology 
are  so  frequent  and  close  that  no  one  can  claim  a  thorough 
mastery  of  any  one  of  them  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
others.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  study  of  social  science 
has  become  so  compartmentalized  that  the  devotees  of  one  discip- 
line instinctively  look  down  their  noses  at  the  practitioners  of  all 
the  others.  The  correction  of  this  evil  is  a  long-range  job  for  the 
graduate  schools.  It  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  problem  of  the 
integrated  course  as  we  confront  it  in  this  study  except  to  accen- 
tuate the  difficulty  of  getting  suitable  teachers  for  such  courses. 

The  integrated  social  science  courses  for  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores with  which  we  are  concerned,  do  not  bring  together  the 
elements  of  the  several  social  sciences  in  a  balanced  combination 
so  as  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  separate  introductory 
courses  in  each  discipline.  Integration  in  this  sense  has  not  been 
achieved  or  hardly  attempted.  Each  discipline  still  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  maintain  its  own  introductory  courses  as  prerequisites  for 
advanced  study.  This  is  in  no  way  a  reflection  on  those  respon- 
sible for  the  integrated  courses  which  have  been  planned  for  a 
wholly  different  purpose,  to  supply,  as  part  of  a  "general  educa- 
tion" program,  all  students,  only  a  small  minority  of  whom  will 
ever  specialize  in  any  social  science  and  many  of  whom  mav 
never  take  another  social  science  course,  the  kind  of  acquaintance 
with  current  trends  of  thought  and  major  problems  which  every 
college  man  and  woman  should  have.  The  integrated  course  in 
social  science  therefore  is  to  be  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  objectives  not  of  the  social  sciences  as  such  but  of  "general 
education." 

The  determination  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  integiated 
courses  is  usually  put  in  charge  of  a  committee  representing  the 
several  social  sciences  which  is  responsible  in  turn  to  whatever 
authority  is  in  charge  of  the  "general  education"  program.  It  is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  with  such  a  wide  field  to  choose  fiom 
there  should  be  considerable  variation  from  one  college  to 
another  in  the  content  of  these  courses.  In  fact,  the  committees  in 
charge  have  in  most  cases  continued  to  experiment  freely  in  the 
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clioice  of  materials.  The  integrated  social  science  courses  liave 
not  yet  been  frozen  into  rigid  forms.  There  should  therefore  be 
a  reasonable  prospect  that  the  suggestions  of  this  study  for  change 
in  the  subject  matter  of  these  courses  will  receive  sympathetic 
attention. 

There  is  obviously  no  more  important  f miction  of  "general 
education"  than  the  preparation  of  students  for  their  part  in  the 
successful  operation  of  our  democratic  republic.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant therefore  to  know  whether  the  integrated  social  science 
courses  devote  a  reasonable  portion  of  their  time  to  this  essential 
purpose.  As  a  rule  they  do  not.  We  have  examined  the  syllabi  of 
many  of  these  courses  and  we  have  studied  in  detail,  even  to  the 
extent  of  reading  all  their  assignments,  three  of  them  which  are 
typical. 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota  the  integrated  social  science 
program  consists  of  three  "quarter"  courses,  'Tersonality,'" 
"Work,"  and  "Community."  The  first  of  these  is  almost  wholly 
concerned  with  the  psychological  and  psychiatric  problems  of  the 
individual  and  has  no  direct  relation  to  government  and  politics. 
The  second,  Work,  deals  with  some  economic  questions,  chiefly 
concerning  labor  and  the  attainment  of  full  employment.  The 
volume  of  readings  furnished  the  students  in  connection  with  the 
third  course,  Community,  does  contain  a  whole  "part"  of  111 
pages  entitled  "Politics  of  Community."  This  material  is  clearly 
in  the  field  of  political  science.  It  is  very  far  removed,  however, 
from  the  actualities  of  practical  politics  in  the  United  States. 
How  far  can  best  be  shown  by  listing  the  titles  of  the  several 
"readings"  as  they  appear  in  this  publication:  Aristotle,  "Justice 
and  Human  Rights";  Royal  Institute  on  International  Affairs, 
"History  of  Naturalist  Thought";  T.  H.  Green,  "Is  Force  the 
Basis  of  tlie  State";  John  Stuart  Mill,  "Liberty  and  the  Ideal 
Government";  John  Dewey,  "The  Public  and  Its  Problems", 
Alfredo  Rocco,  "Fascist  Philosophy";  Mussolini,  "The  State  and 
Life";  Stalin,  "The  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat";  Robert 
Michels,  "The  Iron  Law  of  Oligarchy";  Max  Weber,  "The 
Bureaucratic  Way  of  Life";  Aldous  Huxley,  "Bra\'e  New  World 
Revisited";  William  Godwin,  "The  Case  for  Anarchism";  Albert 
Einstein,   "The   Threat   of  Annihilation";    the   United  Nations, 
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"Declaration  of  Human  Rights";  Bertrand  Russell,  "Loyalty  in 
the  Atomic  Age";  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  "Is  Conflict  Inevitable"; 
Max  Weber,  "The  Morality  of  Politics  and  the  Politics  of 
Morality." 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  scholarly  quality  of  these  selections, 
but  some  of  them  are  way  over  the  heads  of  most  freshmen  and 
there  is  nothing  in  them  concerning  the  nature,  organization  and 
operation  of  political  parties  in  this  country  or  of  the  citizen's 
relation  to  them. 

Taking  the  three  courses  together,  they  offer  the  student  prac- 
tically nothing  on  the  nature  and  significant  features  of  our 
democratic  system  of  government,  nothing  on  public  finance  and 
taxation  and  several  other  aspects  of  economics  in  which  govern- 
ment is  perforce  interested,  and  nothing  on  the  process  by  which 
the  citizen  gives  effect  to  his  opinions  through  political  action.  It 
may  not  be  fair  to  judge  such  a  course  by  its  conformity  to  our 
specifications  for  training  for  participation  in  politics,  but  it  is 
very  clear  that  it  misses  them  almost  totally.  It  also  misses  what 
should  be  one  of  the  goals  of  a  "general  education"  program,  the 
provision  of  a  well  rounded  backgiound  for  the  part  the  citizen 
should  play  in  this  democratic  country.  To  leave  out  of  such  a 
background  the  political  parties,  their  organization  and  opera- 
tion, and  the  citizen's  role  in  them,  is  like  leaving  the  character 
of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  out  of  "Hamlet."  It  is  significant  that 
not  one  of  the  Minnesota  students  we  interviewed  who  had  taken 
"Field  Work  in  Politics"  attributed  his  interest  in  politics  to  the 
integrated  social  science  sequence  which  he  had  also  had. 

Colgate's  "core"  course  in  "Public  Affairs"  is  another  which 
we  have  examined  in  detail.  It  has  many  commendable  features, 
though  it  omits  any  consideration  of  the  structure  of  government 
and  the  vital  problem  of  public  finance  and  taxation.  As  to 
"politics,"  it  varies  its  emphasis  fiom  year  to  year.  In  the  presi- 
dential year  1948  the  fall  term  was  opened  with  a  discussion  of 
party  platforms,  and  politics  accounted  for  about  half  the 
semester.  In  the  year  1950-51  the  treatment  of  politics  was  short 
in  quantity  and  over-emphasized  its  pathology.  No  very  serious 
readjustment   in   this  course,   however,   would   be   necessary   to 
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bring  its  treatment  of  the  political  process  into  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  this  report. 

The  Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs  of 
Syracuse  University  was  set  up  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  all  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  a  course  in  "Respon- 
sible Citizenship."  That  course  has  been  given  now  for  26  years. 
Originally  it  was  concerned  largely  with  government  and  politics. 
As  time  went  on  a  broader  definition  of  citizenship,  to  include 
man's  place  in  his  social  and  economic  environment,  was  adopted. 
By  1941,  when  Professor  Mosher's  book,  "Responsible  Citizen- 
ship," was  published,  these  added  elements  accounted  for  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  course,  and  it  was 
taught  cooperatively  by  members  of  the  several  social  science 
disciplines.  Since  1947  the  "Citizenship"  program,  including 
Responsible  Citizenship  and  some  other  courses,  has  been  in 
charge  of  a  faculty  committee  with  its  own  special  staff. 

The  portion  of  Responsible  Citizenship  devoted  to  the  struc- 
ture of  government  and  the  organization  and  activities  of  political 
parties  has  been  reduced  practically  to  zero.  The  course  belongs 
in  fact  if  not  in  name  with  the  integrated  courses  in  social  science. 

The  main  topics  considered  in  this  course  are:  "Responsible 
Thinking,"  "The  Idea  of  Democracy,"  "Civil  Liberty,"  "Con- 
flicting Loyalties,"  "Equality  of  Opportunity,"  "Freedom  from 
Want,"  and  "Great  Issues:  The  Making  of  Current  American 
(foreign)    Policy." 

Responsible  Citizenship  is  exceptionally  strong  on  the  second 
and  third  requisites  of  training  for  participation  in  politics, 
acquaintance  with  competing  ideologies,  and  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  confronting  government.  Its  treatment  of  the 
nature  of  democracy  and  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  is  more  than  adequate  but  it  fails  to  satisfy  the  first  requi- 
site because  it  neglects  altogether  the  structure  of  our  govern- 
ment. On  the  fourth  requisite  it  does  nothing  to  give  the  student 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  political  process  as  that  term  is  used 
in  this  study.  There  is  nothing  in  this  course  as  to  the  nature, 
organization  and  methods  of  political  parties  and  the  citizen's 
relation  to  them. 

Most  other  integrated  social  science  courses  follow  the  same 
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general  pattern.  The  sociologists,  economists,  anthropologists  and 
social  psychologists  should  be  allowed  to  select  the  material  repre- 
senting their  several  disciplines.  Political  scientists  have  the  right 
to  the  same  privilege.  It  would  seem  that  these  courses  at  present 
neglect  notoriously  some  kinds  of  material,  that  relating  to  the 
structure  of  government  and  political  parties  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, which  are  essential  to  preparation  for  participation  in  poli- 
tics. Unless  this  neglect  is  remedied  the  rapid  spread  of  "general 
education"  programs,  including  integrated  courses  in  social 
science,  and  the  inroads  they  make  on  the  time  of  freshmen  and 
sophomores,  will  result  in  the  next  generation  of  college  men  and 
women  being  less  well  prepared  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  than 
their  predecessors.  This  indeed  would  be  defeating  the  very  pur- 
poses of  "general  education." 

We  suggest,  therefore,  that  sound  principles  of  "general  edu- 
cation" require  that  such  courses  include  at  least  (1)  a  balanced 
treatment  of  the  citizen's  relation  to  government— not  a  treatment 
that  emphasizes  rights  and  fails  to  treat  responsibilities;  (2)  an 
understanding  of  the  operation  of  public  opinion;  (3)  the  nature, 
organization  and  methods  of  pressure  gioups  and  political 
parties;    (4)   the  citizen's  role  in  these  agencies  of  political  action. 

We  would  prefer  that  the  integrated  social  science  courses 
also  include  the  more  significant  features  of  our  governmental 
structure.  Here,  however,  the  time  element  rises  to  plague  us. 
The  integrated  course,  already  crowded  in  its  attempt  to  cover  in 
some  measure  several  disciplines,  cannot  absorb  unlimited  addi- 
tions from  the  field  of  government  and  politics. 

In  several  of  the  conferences  to  which  the  tentative  draft  of 
this  report  was  submitted  the  idea  of  a  two-year  integrated  course 
in  the  social  sciences,  in  which  a  fair  compromise  could  be  arrived 
at  between  cultural,  vocational  and  political  elements,  was 
strongly  urged.  Serious  consideration  should  be  given  by  those 
responsible  for  "general  education"  curricula  to  allotting  more 
time  to  the  vital  field  of  social  science.  Many  difficulties  would  be 
overcome  by  extending  the  course  for  even  an  additional  semester. 
It  could  then  provide  outstanding  training  for  participation  in 
politics,  to  which  many  of  the  features  of  the  present  courses 
would  contribute  heavily  if  the  necessary  connections  were  pro- 


vided  by  political  scientists.  We  have  observed  frequently  in  the 
course  of  this  study  how  important  is  the  thread  upon  which  the 
pearls  of  social  science  are  strung.  The  most  logical  connecting 
link  between  the  diverse  relations  and  interests  of  human  beings 
as  seen  by  sociologists,  economists,  anthropologists  and  other 
social  scientists,  is  the  "state"— the  institution  which  binds  men 
together  in  nations  and  through  which  the  final  solutions  of  all 
conflicts  are  sought. 

For  immediate  use,  however,  we  have  prepared  a  suggested 
syllabus  for  the  portion  of  an  integrated  social  science  course  to 
be  devoted  to  politics.  It  appears  in  the  Appendix.  We  estimate 
that  its  treatment  on  the  freshman-sophomore  level  will  take 
about  5  weeks,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  usual  3-hour  course  for 
one  year.  In  many  instances  it  would  require  not  even  that  much 
readjustment  of  present  courses.  The  material  we  suggest,  more- 
over, lends  itself  to  the  problem  and  case  methods  of  treatment. 

There  is  one  course  with  which  we  have  come  in  contact 
which  deserves  special  comment  because  of  the  comprehensive 
character  of  its  subject  matter  and  the  extent  to  which  it  satisfies 
the  specifications  for  training  for  participation  in  politics.  This  is 
"Citizenship,"  given  by  the  division  of  social  science  at  Iowa 
Wesleyan  College.  It  is  a  3-hour  course  for  the  full  year  but 
requires,  as  we  shall  see,  3i/^  hours  of  attendance  each  week.  In 
its  comprehensiveness  it  may  be  classed  with  the  integrated 
courses,  about  one-third  being  devoted  to  educational,  religious, 
economic  and  social  problems.  It  is,  however,  clearly  directed  at 
the  training  of  citizens  for  politics  as  that  word  is  understood  by 
politicians  and  the  authors  of  this  study. 

loiva  Wesleyan  is  a  small  college— 400  full-time  students  in 
the  spring  of  1951— located  about  30  miles  from  Burlington,  in 
the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  country.  It  is  much  the  weakest 
financially  of  any  of  the  schools  we  visited.  The  development 
there  of  so  progressive  an  attempt  to  prepare  students  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship  is  highly  creditable  to  its  trustees,  president 
and  faculty.  The  outline  of  the  course  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix.  Its  most  novel  feature,  ho^vever,  is  the  extra  half  hour 
a  week  in  which  all  sections  of  the  course  meet  in  the  college 
chapel  to  listen  to  an  outside  speaker,  frequently  a  politician, 
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The  first  15  minutes  of  the  period  is  occupied  by  the  speaker's 
address  which  is  broadcast  over  a  commercial  station.  The  second 
15  minutes  is  a  free  question  period  of  which  the  students  take 
full  advantage.  Any  students  who  wish  may  also  lunch  with  the 
speaker  and  some  faculty  members  in  a  private  dining  room  in 
the  college  cafeteria. 

There  are,  as  might  be  expected,  some  imperfections  in  the 
actual  conduct  of  the  course.  Most  of  them  arise  from  the  meager 
funds  available  for  it.  Broadcasting  of  the  address  of  the  guest 
speaker,  while  possibly  good  promotion  for  the  college,  detracts 
from  its  value  to  the  class  itself.  The  essentials  of  the  Iowa 
Wesleyan  citizenship  program  none  the  less  might  well  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  institutions. 

Much  time  inevitably  will  elapse  before  integrated  social 
science  courses  are  generally  introduced  in  which  the  requisites 
of  training  for  participation  in  politics  are  included.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  imperative  that  a  freshmen-sophomore  course  in 
political  science  along  the  lines  recommended  in  this  report  be 
maintained  by  every  college.  Implemented  with  sound  methods 
of  inciting  student  interest,  as  outlined  in  the  succeeding  chapter, 
it  will  provide  for  an  increasing  number  of  students  a  back- 
ground for  critical  thinking  on  public  questions,  a  knowledge  of 
their  country's  institutions,  and  launching  speed,  or,  to  use  an 
older  term,  motivation  toward  participation  in  politics. 
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Ill 

COURSES  FOR  FRESHMEN  AND  SOPHOMORES- 
METHODS 

6 

The  methods  by  which  instruction  is  given  are,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  this  study,  of  very  great  importance.  They  have 
much  to  do  with  the  effectiveness  of  teaching,  and  especially  with 
the  vital  matter  of  catching  and  holding  student  interest.  No- 
where is  the  discussion  of  teaching  methods  more  pertinent  than 
in  relation  to  launching  speed  which  is  seldom  provided  by  a 
dull  course. 

The  teaching  methods  employed  in  most  introductory  courses 
in  political  science  show  little  imagination.  When  asked  in  con- 
nection with  our  previous  study  what  methods  they  used,  most 
teachers  replied  "lecture  and  discussion."  Still  more  recently  the 
American  Political  Science  Association's  Committee  on  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  got  the  same  response.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  bad  teaching.  Able  teachers  can  use  these  time- 
tested  methods  effectively.  Even  straight  lecturing  by  a  Charles 
Beard  or  William  Munro  has  "launched"  many  students  into 
political  activity.  The  very  large  lecture  course,  however,  has 
almost  disappeared  because  of  the  dearth  of  lecturers  capable  of 
holding  the  attention  of  1,000  or  even  500  students.  The 
tendency  of  recent  years  has  been  toward  breaking  up  the  large 
courses  into  more  and  smaller  sections  to  permit  more  effective 
use  of  methods  involving  class  discussion.  As  this  report  is 
written  a  counter  tendency  toward  heavier  teaching  loads  has 
developed  from  the  grim  budgetary  situation  in  which  most 
colleges  find  themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  hard  and 
fast  methods  for  use  under  all  circumstances.  The  selection  of 
methods  must  depend  on  the  personality,  temperament  and 
ability  of  the  instructor  as  well  as  on  a  great  variety  of  other 
circumstances. 


THE  USE  OF     CASES     AND     PROBLEMS 

Almost  revolutionary  changes  in  instructional  techniques 
have  been  brought  about  in  most  integrated  social  science  courses 
and  a  few  introductory  courses  in  political  science  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  case  or  problem  method.  The  former  is  an  exten- 
sion to  the  general  field  of  social  science  of  the  case  method  made 
famous  at  the  Harvard  Business  School.  Instead  of  a  conventional 
textbook  the  students  read  a  series  of  cases— statements  of  the  facts 
of  certain  situations  related  to  the  work  of  the  course— and  analyze 
and  discuss  them  in  the  attempt  to  determine  for  themselves  their 
meanings  and  the  actions,  if  any,  they  require.  The  problem 
method  also  dispenses  with  a  textbook,  but  presents  to  the  student 
a  series  of  readings  dealing  with  problems  on  which  the  student 
exercises  his  reasoning  faculties. 

The  motive  in  both  these  methods  is  the  same— to  develop 
the  critical  judgment  of  the  student  and  his  ability  to  reach  con- 
clusions of  his  own  instead  of  leaning  on  the  formalized  wisdom 
of  a  textbook  or  the  words  of  a  teacher. 

We  believe  that  these  methods  have  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  make  to  social  science  teaching.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
students  find  the  reading  of  well  selected  cases  or  problems  more 
interesting  than  plodding  through  the  pages  of  a  textbook.  Judi- 
ciously used  the  analysis  and  discussion  of  cases  or  problems  in 
small  sections  can  sharpen  the  wits  and  develop  the  critical 
faculties  of  students  as  well  as  give  them  opportunities  for  self- 
expression.  Rightly  handled  such  a  course  may  even  stimulate 
students  to  launch  themselves  in  politics. 

As  we  have  observed  these  methods  in  operation,  however, 
we  have  found  serious  weaknesses  which  must  be  guarded  against 
if  the  new  methods  are  not  to  produce  more  harm  than  good. 

1.  The  total  elimination  of  the  textbook  in  favor  of  collec- 
tions of  cases  or  readings  is  not  of  itself  in  the  interest  of  orderly 
thinking.  We  have  examined  in  detail  the  materials  offered  to 
the  students  at  Syracuse  (Responsible  Citizenship) ,  Colgate, 
Minnesota,  the  University  of  Kansas,  the  University  of  Wichita, 
Boston  University  and  Iowa  Wesleyan.  No  collection  of  cases  or 
selections  from  various  authors,  no  matter  how  good  the  indi- 
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vidual  items  may  be,  can  supply  a  systematic  treatment  of  Amer- 
ican government  or  any  broad  aspect  of  it.  Analysis  is  a  valuable 
intellectual  exercise  but  so  is  synthesis  and  if  there  is  no  text  to 
help  with  the  latter  the  burden  must  rest  with  the  instructor.  As 
we  shall  see,  the  theory  and  practice  of  both  the  case  and  problem 
methods  too  often  prevent  him  from  being  much  more  than  a 
passive  spectator. 

2.  Student  participation  in  classes  which  we  have  attended 
has  been  limited  generally  to  about  25%  of  those  present,  6  or  7 
out  of  25  or  30.  The  remainder  of  the  class,  as  a  rule,  has  seemed 
only  faintly  interested  in  what  was  going  on.  The  appearance  of 
indifference  is  accentuated  by  the  effort  made  in  some  such 
courses  to  develop  an  atmosphere  of  informality.  In  one  course 
required  of  freshmen  the  students  sat  about  seminar  tables.  The 
men  smoked.  The  women  smoked  or  knitted  or  both.  It  was 
pleasant  but  the  preoccupation  of  the  students  with  these  usual 
devices  for  killing  time  detracted  from  any  sense  of  "on-the-toes" 
attention  to  the  discussion.  In  some  coinses  the  assignment  of 
students  to  act  as  observers  and  recorders  is  employed  to  raise  the 
level  of  class  attention. 

3.  In  many  instances  observed  by  us  there  was  nothing  in  the 
character  of  the  discussion  to  establish  that  even  the  6  or  7  active 
participants  had  read  the  assignment.  Much  that  was  said  by  the 
students  was  inane,  irrelevant  and  full  of  mis-statements  of  fact. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  silently  acquiescent  majority 
were  any  better  prepared  than  those  who  volunteered  to  talk.  In 
one  section  at  Iowa  Wesleyan  timely  reading  of  the  assignment 
was  enforced  by  a  five-minute  written  test  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hour,  to  the  obvious  benefit  of  the  discussions. 

4.  Closely  related  to  the  lack  of  student  preparation  in  its 
deteriorating  effect  on  the  quality  of  class  discussion  is  the  passive 
role  played  by  the  instructor  in  many  cases.  This  is  in  part  the 
result  of  the  lack  of  training,  experience  and  ability  of  instructors. 
Instructoral  passivity,  however,  is  a  definite  principle  of  the  case 
and  problem  methods.  It  is  not  universally  practiced  but  the 
theory  has  gained  sufficient  acceptance  apparently  to  justify  many 
instructors  in  leaving  things  almost  altogether  to  the  students. 
We  have  been  in  classes  where  the  instructor  neither  corrected 
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obvious  mis-statements  of  fact  or  straightened  out  distorted  infer- 
ences, nor  supplied  obvious  omissions  of  the  student  discutants. 
Where  attention  has  been  called  to  this  situation  the  reply  has 
been  that  the  purpose  is  not  to  supply  the  students  with  an 
answer  to  the  problem  but  to  enable  them  to  work  out  their  own 
answers.  This  would  not  seem  to  excuse  the  instructor  from  see- 
ing to  it  at  least  that  the  students  had  before  them  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  facts  of  the  situation  or  problem,  the  issues  they 
raise,  and  the  alternative  solutions  they  suggest.  Very  frequently 
the  instructor  fails  to  do  even  that  and  the  result  of  the  whole 
proceeding  is  only  confusion  and  frustration. 

The  performance  of  a  minor  fraction  of  the  class  "pooling  its 
mutual  ignorance"  in  the  presence  of  the  rest  must  often  be  dull 
and  dispiriting  as  well  as  confusing  and  frustrating.  The  answer 
of  the  extreme  advocates  of  the  problem  method  is  that  the  chief 
aim  of  the  course  is  not  to  impart  knowledge  but  to  encourage 
self-expression.  This  assumes  that  if  students  can  be  got  to  talk 
even  nonsense  a  major  educational  goal  has  been  achieved. 

We  have  witnessed  a  few  examples  of  brilliant  use  of  the 
discussion  technique  and  a  number  of  satisfactory  ones.  The 
instructors  in  these  cases,  while  actually  promoting  more  vigorous 
student  participation  than  their  quiescent  colleagues,  did  not 
hesitate  to  correct  mistakes,  fill  in  omissions,  and  to  give  to  the 
students  out  of  their  wider  experience  and  learning  material 
which  neither  the  casebook  nor  the  students'  unaided  commentary 
thereon  could  supply.  We  were  always  impressed  with  the  virtue 
of  the  educational  procedure  assumed  in  the  picture  of  Mark 
Hopkins  on  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  student  on  the  other.  The 
relations  between  Mark  and  the  student,  whom  he  would  prob- 
ably have  called  by  his  first  name,  would  have  been  informal. 
The  student  undoubtedly  would  have  been  given  a  chance  at 
self-expression.  But  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  great  educator 
would  not  have  given  the  student  something  more  than  a  chance 
to  talk  or  that  the  student  would  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  have 
assumed  that  he  could  learn  nothing  from  his  distinguished 
vis-a-vis. 

We  have  dwelt  at  this  length  on  the  instructor's  part  because 
we  have  seen  the  abuse  of  this  method  vitiating  still  further  the 
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chance  of  adequate  preparation  for  participation  in  politics, 
already  reduced  to  near  zero  in  the  content  of  some  integrated 
social  science  courses.  The  spread  of  this  method  in  its  extreme 
form  into  courses  with  more  conventional  material  constitutes  a 
further  danger  which  cannot  be  ignored. 

5.  No  reasonably  complete  collection  of  suitable  cases  has  as 
yet  been  assembled  for  any  course.  There  are  no  established 
criteria  of  what  constitutes  a  good  case.  Courses  which  use  the 
case  method  have  proceeded  by  trial  and  error  to  find  out  what 
cases  would  "click,"  and  in  the  meantime  cases  have  to  be 
mingled  with  other  types  of  reading.  It  is  not  necessary  or  desir- 
able that  cases  be  used  exclusively.  But  it  is  of  the  very  greatest 
importance  that  means  be  devised  for  the  compilation  of  suitable 
cases. 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  case  and  problem  methods 
and  the  discussion  techniques  used  in  connection  with  them  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  devices  make  heavier 
demands  on  the  instructor  than  do  the  older  and  more  conven- 
tional methods  in  common  use.  It  is  equally  apparent  that  the 
graduate  students— apprentice  teachers  we  may  call  them— who 
do  most  of  the  instructing  in  freshman-sophomore  courses,  show 
up  rather  badly  under  the  strain  of  the  new  procedures.  We  con- 
clude also  that  neither  the  case  or  problem  method  can  be  safely 
relied  on  as  the  sole  method  of  instruction  in  freshman-sopho- 
more courses.  We  recommend  the  use  of  some  basic  text  in  any 
introductory  course  in  political  science  and  we  would  make  the 
same  recommendation  for  integrated  social  science  courses  if 
suitable  basic  texts  were  available.  In  any  event,  the  more  cases 
and  readings  are  relied  upon  the  heavier  must  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  instructor  to  introduce  some  cohesion  into  what  is 
otherwise  necessarily  a  fragmentary  course.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  feel  obliged  to  warn  against  carrying  discussion  tech- 
niques to  extremes,  and  especially  against  relegating  the  instructor 
to  a  purely  passive  role.  We  urge  that  college  authorities  consider 
very  carefully  before  introducing  courses  involving  extensive 
knowledge  of  several  disciplines,  or  which  call  for  the  use  of  the 
case  or  problem  method,  whether  they  can  staff  such  courses 
adequately.  No  method  or  technique  of  teaching  can  produce 
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good  results  m  the  hands  of  insufficiently  trained  and  inexperi- 
enced teachers.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  under 
the  head  of  "Staffing." 

OTHER  CLASSROOM   PROCEDURES 

There  are  certain  other  classroom  procedures  which,  though 
not  widely  used,  should  be  mentioned  here.  One  is  the  oral 
report  on  a  project  or  topic  previously  assigned.  It  may  be  used 
effectively  in  connection  with  the  various  types  of  field  work  to 
be  discussed  a  little  later,  as  well  as  in  connection  with  library 
assignments.  It  has  the  double  advantage  of  putting  each  student 
successively  "on  the  spot"  where  he  must  endure  the  criticism  of 
his  classmates,  and  of  supplying  a  hard  core  of  information  on 
which  a  class  discussion  can  be  built. 

A  further  and  even  more  promising  development  of  this  idea 
is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  student  panels.  These  consist  of  two 
or  more  students  who  cooperatively  study  a  project  or  topic  and 
then  discuss  the  issues  involved  before  the  class  and  respond  to 
questions  from  the  floor,  a  technique  made  universally  familiar 
by  "America's  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air."  This  eases  somewhat 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual  student,  but  the  mutual 
stimulation— fun  if  you  please— of  working  together  sometimes 
generates  a  very  worthwhile  team  spirit.  The  discussion  by  the 
panel,  based  on  previous  preparation,  is  usually  intelligent  and 
even  spirited.  This  is  better  for  the  silent  majority  than  listening 
to  the  impromptu  utterances  of  volunteers.  As  panel  succeeds 
panel  everyone  in  the  class  may  have  his  full  chance  at  self- 
expression. 

We  had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  a  variation  of  this 
method  in  an  advanced  course  in  public  administration.  A  case 
had  been  assigned  to  a  committee  of  2  to  prepare  and  recommend 
a  decision  which  was  then  submitted  to  another  committee  of  2 
for  criticism.  The  two  committees  appeared  before  the  class  to 
defend  their  respective  positions  which,  in  this  instance,  were 
directly  opposed  to  one  another.  The  discussion  was  both  hot 
and  enlightening,  and  was  shared  in  openly  by  the  two  members 
of  the  faculty  present.  Allowing  for  the  fact  that  one  does  not 
expect  from  freshmen  the  same  quality  of  performance  as  from 
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seniors,   there   is   no  reason   why   the   panel   method  cannot   be 
applied  successfully  in  freshmen  courses. 

Another  device  for  stimulating  classroom  proceedings  is  an 
interview  before  the  class  of  one  instructor  by  another.  In  some 
courses  discussions  by  panels  of  instructors  have  been  tried  with 
good  effect.  This  method,  by  exhibiting  differences  of  opinion 
among  qualified  persons,  seems  calculated  to  promote  open- 
mindedness  as  ^vell  as  interest. 

We  have  already  noted  the  drill  in  parliamentary  procedure 
which  is  included  in  the  citizenship  courses  at  the  universities  of 
Wichita  and  Toledo.  Such  drill  in  reasonable  quantities  is,  as  we 
have  said,  a  proper  part  of  training  for  participation  in  politics. 
We  have  found  a  few  instances  of  a  class  organized  as  a  branch  of 
the  state  legislature,  a  party  convention  or  some  other  body.  This 
may  be  a  good  method  of  teaching  the  procedure  of  the  particular 
body  imitated  or  parliamentary  procedure  in  general.  It  is,  how- 
ever, too  artificial  a  setup  to  have  much  effect  in  arousing  student 
interest  in  politics  or  of  giving  a  student  an  understanding  of 
anything  more  than  the  techniques  of  procedure. 

The  charter  convention  which  winds  up  Effective  Citizenship 
at  Toledo  offers  an  example  of  the  tw^o  stools  between  which  the 
organized  class  is  likely  to  fall.  The  charter  convention  might 
have  been  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  the  principles  of  city 
government  and  their  application  to  Toledo.  If  it  had  been 
turned  in  this  direction  there  w^ould  have  been  little  time  in  it 
for  the  demonstration  of  the  techniques  of  parliamentary  proce- 
dure. As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  turned  in  the  direction  of 
parliamentary  procedure  and  little  time  has  been  left  for  any 
genuine  debate  on  the  real  issues  of  city  government.  Any  serious 
attempt  at  class  organization  is  likely  to  run  into  the  same 
dilemma. 

The  use  of  audio-visual  aids  is  often  discussed  by  college 
teachers.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  authorities  on  the  subject,  but 
we  have  yet  to  see  a  film  that  presents  very  effectively  the  requi- 
sites of  training  for  participation  in  politics.  A  film  or  a  recording 
of  a  national  convention  may  be  somewhat  helpful  in  explaining 
how  that  monstrosity  of  American  politics  w^orks.  It  is  possible 
to  dramatize  the  bill  of  rights  or  the  declaration  of  independence. 
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Following  the  course  of  a  campaign  on  the  radio  or  television 
may  produce  more  vivid  impressions  than  following  it  only  in  the 
newspapers.  Those  who  followed  the  Kefauver  committee  hear- 
ings on  television  were  strongly  impressed,  and  recordings  of 
these  and  other  similar  events  may  be  used  effectively.  Recordings 
of  interviews  with  politicians  may  sometimes  be  a  practical  sub- 
stitute for  the  appearance  of  the  politician  before  a  class.  The 
vicarious  experience  derived  from  a  picture  or  a  broadcast,  how- 
ever, is  ordinarily  not  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  actual  contact 
with  politics  and  politicians.  Where  so  large  a  field  for  personal 
observation  exists  as  in  the  political  life  which  surrounds  us, 
where  the  opportunities  for  what  may  be  called  genuine  clinical 
experience  are  so  great,  it  seems  rather  fruitless  to  spend  time  on 
second-hand  experiences. 

POLITICIANS  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  generally  that  direct  contact  of  students 
with  political  life  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  any  course  in  which 
training  for  participation  in  politics  is  a  major  objective.  Such 
contacts  serve  to  disabuse  the  student  of  the  idea  that  politicians 
are  people  to  be  shunned,  and  to  break  down  the  diffidence 
which  holds  them  back  from  mixing  in  party  affairs,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  gives  them  a  clearer  idea  of  what  those  affairs  are. 
The  methods  of  effecting  such  contacts,  which  are  vigorously 
applied  in  a  relatively  small  number  of  freshman-sophomore 
courses,  fall  into  two  main  classes,  those  which  bring  the  politi- 
cians to  the  students,  and  those  which  take  the  students  to  the 
politicians.  Those  forms  of  the  latter  which  give  genuine  oppor- 
tunities for  active  participation  in  or  extensive  observation  of 
the  political  process  are,  other  things  being  equal,  much  to  be 
preferred  to  the  former.  There  are,  however,  situations  in  which 
bringing  the  politicians  to  the  student  is  the  only  practical  expe- 
dient and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  two  methods  should  be 
mutually  exclusive. 

These  procedures  give  the  student  of  politics  an  opportunity 
to  observe  and  analyze  the  subject  of  his  study  similar  to  that 
which  students  of  the  natural  sciences  get  in  their  laboratories 
and  field  trips.  The  natural  scientists  learned  long  ago  that  a 
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student  can  learn  more  zoology  or  botany  by  observing  living 
things  himself  than  by  even  the  most  prolonged  immersion  in 
bulky  textbooks.  When  a  politician  is  brought  into  the  classroom 
and  subjected  to  questioning  under  the  direction  of  a  competent 
teacher  it  is  much  the  same  as  when  a  specimen  is  dissected  and 
examined  under  the  microscope.  When  a  student  goes  out  into 
the  political  life  around  him  and  keeps  his  eyes  and  ears  open  he 
is  learning  about  politics  as  the  botanist  learns  about  plant  life 
on  a  field  trip,  with  this  significant  additional  possibility,  that  if 
he  participates  in  politics  he  can  achieve  a  personal  identification 
with  the  subject  of  his  study  which  the  pure  scientist  does  not 
enjoy.  To  put  it  another  way,  he  is  learning  by  seeing  and  doing, 
which  induces  action  as  well  as  thought. 

The  usual  method  of  bringing  politicians  to  the  students  is 
by  bringing  them  into  the  classroom  or  into  a  college  assembly  in 
which  the  members  of  the  class  are  part  of  the  audience.  Its  prac- 
ticability depends  to  a  large  degree  on  the  number  of  students 
involved  and  the  size  of  available  facilities.  An  integrated  social 
science  course  of  3,000,  if  there  be  an  auditorium  large  enough, 
can  be  addressed  by  a  governor,  United  States  senator  or  other 
top-flight  political  figure.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  get  such  persons 
to  address  large  groups,  especially  in  campaign  time.  Only  limited 
value,  however,  attaches  to  formal  speeches  made  to  large  crowds. 
What  is  said  is  usually  platitudinous  or  demagogic.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  where  the  gioup  is  small  enough  to  permit 
questions  to  be  asked  and  answered.  In  such  small  groups,  not 
exceeding  50  to  100,  there  is  at  least  some  chance  that  the  speaker 
will  take  his  hair  down  and  talk  about  politics  realistically,  and 
some  degree  of  personal  contact  is  achieved  with  the  members  of 
the  audience. 

In  courses  so  large  that  they  do  not  ordinarily  meet  in  one 
group  outside  speakers  are  rarely  brought  in.  Obviously  political 
leaders  cannot  be  asked  to  repeat  their  appearances  before  mul- 
tiple sections.  The  device  of  recording  the  speech  and  then  play- 
ing it  over  before  section  after  section  is  physically  feasible  but 
much  of  the  value  of  the  proceeding  is  lost  when  the  political 
figure  is  not  present  in  person. 

The  accessibility  of  the  institution  where  the  course  is  given 
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is  another  factor.  An  ingenious  method  of  securing  busy  men  to 
talk  to  classes  without  leaving  their  offices  is  being  used  by  Pro- 
fessor Dillon  of  Queens  College,  New  York  City.  This  is  a 
scheduled  telephone  connection  between  the  classroom  and  the 
speaker's  office.  His  voice  is  carried  to  the  whole  class  by  a  loud- 
speaker and  he  answers  questions  put  to  him  by  the  students  who 
are  introduced  by  the  instructor  who  has  reviewed  the  questions 
in  advance  for  clarity  and  brevity.  Obviously  this  method  pro- 
duces progressively  better  results  the  smaller  the  class.  At  best  it 
is  only  a  poor  substitute  for  the  personal  presence  of  the  political 
figure.  Another  example  of  ingenuity  is  reported  from  Monterey 
Peninsula  College,  California,  where  representatives  of  the  class 
secured  recordings  of  interviews  with  politicians  and  brought 
them  back  to  the  class  for  analysis  and  discussion. 

For  classroom  purposes  speakers  need  to  be  very  carefully 
selected.  Big-name  personalities  are  not  always  the  best  inter- 
preters of  politics  to  the  students.  They  are  too  often  so  careful 
not  to  commit  themselves  that  they  utter  nothing  but  glittering 
generalities.  Other  politicians  cannot  express  themselves  well 
enough  to  hold  the  attention  of  a  class.  There  is  still  another  and 
very  common  type  of  politician  who  thinks  it  necessary  to  talk 
down  to  the  students,  something  which  they  bitterly  resent.  It  is 
very  important,  therefore,  that  when  this  method  is  to  be  used 
the  instructor  should  know  not  only  politics  as  a  field  of  learning 
but  the  politicians  of  his  state  and  locality.  He  should  be  on 
sufficiently  good  terms  with  them  to  be  able  to  brief  them  effec- 
tively on  the  kind  of  talk  the  occasion  requires.  One  professor 
who  is  very  successful  with  politicians  in  his  classroom  makes  a 
practice  of  taking  the  speaker  out  to  "coffee"  with  a  few  of  his 
students  just  before  class. 

Of  the  freshman-sophomore  courses  which  we  have  observed 
in  connection  with  this  study,  systematic  use  of  outside  speakers 
w^as  made  in  only  two.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  only  such  courses 
which  supplemented  section  activities  by  lectures  to  the  class  as  a 
whole.  One  of  these  was  the  Responsible  Citizenship  course  at 
Syracuse  in  which  the  whole  body  of  1,000  or  more  students  is 
reached  weekly  by  a  lecture  (repeated  at  two  different  hours) . 
Most  of  the  lectures  are  given  by  the  Citizenship  staff  which 
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includes  Professor  T.  V.  Smith  who  has  had  a  distinguished 
political  career.  Of  the  few  outside  speakers  only  an  occasional 
one  is  a  political  figure.  The  other  instance  is  that  of  the  citizenship 
course  at  loiua  Wesleyan  College  which  we  have  already  described. 
While  the  presence  of  politicians  in  the  classroom  is  rare  in 
large  courses  for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  we  believe  it  is  a  use- 
ful device  for  small  and  medium-sized  institutions  where  condi- 
tions are  unfavorable  for  actual  political  participation  or  inten- 
sive observation  of  political  phenomena. 

FIELD  OR  LABORATORY   WORK 

Education  exclusively  by  seeing  and  doing  is  probably  no 
more  feasible  than  education  exclusively  by  unregulated  discus- 
sion. Learning  by  experience  is  frequently  called  learning  the 
"hard  way,"  and  it  is  a  long  way  too.  However,  there  is  general 
recognition  that  seeing  and  doing  are  valuable,  indeed  essential 
adjuncts  of  book  learning.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that 
there  are  currently  in  use  a  number  of  methods  for  gi^'ing  stu- 
dents at  least  a  glimpse  of  the  government  they  live  under  and  of 
the  politics  which  makes  its  wheels  go  'round.  They  vary  all  the 
way  from  an  occasional  class  excursion  to  a  city  council  chamber, 
courtroom  or  political  convention,  to  active  participation  in 
political  campaigns  and  formal  internship  programs. 

Class  excursions  are  confined  to  small  classes  for  the  most 
part.  Where  there  is  a  state  legislature,  trial  coiut  or  city  council 
nearby  it  is  not  imusual  for  the  instructor  to  take  his  students  in 
a  group  to  look  and  listen.  If  the  trip  is  to  the  state  capitol  it  is 
usual  to  call  on  the  governor  and  other  state  officers  at  the  same 
time.  Repeated  visits  may  be  made  to  the  local  city  hall  or  court- 
house. Similar  visits  are  also  paid  sometimes  to  political  rallies 
and  party  conventions. 

Such  excursions,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  of  only  limited 
value.  There  is  seldom  much  opportunity  for  individual  contact 
with  legislators  or  other  officials.  Generally  speaking,  they  alloAv 
only  a  quick  and  distant  view  of  what  is  going  on,  and  tinless  the 
students  have  been  told  in  advance  what  to  look  for  and  required 
to  report  afterguards  on  what  they  saw  the  significance  of  the  scene 
may   escape    them.    Such    trips    make   a    pleasant    break    in    the 
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monotony  of  class  exercises,  and  it  is  obviously  better  to  have  seen 
a  legislature  at  a  distance  and  very  briefly  than  never  to  have  seen 
one  at  all. 

A  number  of  colleges,  among  them  Notre  Dame,  Principia^ 
Haverjord,  Amherst,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Bowdoin  and  Wesleyan  con- 
duct annual  excursions  to  Washington.  They  are  usually  not  con- 
fined to  students  in  any  particular  course.  What  the  excursionists 
get  in  Washington  varies  all  the  way  from  heavy  doses  of  sight- 
seeing to  carefully  arranged  contacts  with  key  figures  in  national 
affairs.  The  Principia  excursion  may  be  taken  as  a  model  of  the 
more  serious  type,  with  a  tight  schedule  of  a  week's  events 
arranged  by  the  Washington  staff  of  "The  Christian  Science 
Monitor."  Any  one  who  has  been  in  Washington  during  the 
Easter  vacation  and  seen  the  succession  of  high  school  and  college 
groups  marching  in  and  out  of  the  Senate  and  House  galleries 
cannot  fail  to  realize  that  such  hasty  glimpses  of  our  national  legis- 
lature are  almost  useless  except  for  the  thrill  the  youngsters  get 
^vhich  is  perhaps  slightly  greater  than  they  get  from  a  look  at  the 
zoo.  These  excursions  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  summer 
internships  and  seminars  Avhich  are  now  being  carried  on  in 
Washington  and  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

Much  more  important  than  class  excursions  are  the  require- 
ments, now  very  common,  of  some  form  of  individual  observation 
of  political  phenomena.  They  vary  all  the  way  fiom  a  superficial 
glance  at  a  governmental  agency  or  political  activity  to  serious 
and  resultful  studies  of  the  political  process.  Wellesley,  for 
example,  requires  all  students  in  Introduction  to  Political  Science 
to  undertake  a  "government-in-action"  field  trip.  We  interviewed 
several  girls  who  had  taken  the  course  in  previous  years.  Some 
had  satisfied  the  requirement  by  an  afternoon  in  the  Senate  or 
House  galleries  in  the  Massachusetts  State  House.  Others  had 
spent  a  day  in  the  Suffolk  County  courthouse  hopping  from  one 
case  to  another  and  never  hearing  both  the  beginning  and  end  of 
any.  Still  others  had  attended  a  Wellesley  town  meeting,  one  of 
them  without  discovering  that  it  was  a  representative  town  meet- 
ing. One  girl  very  frankly  described  how  she  had  spent  a  morning 
visiting  three  agencies  and  had  selected  the  one  Avhich  gave  her 
the  best  "hand-out"  from  which  to  compose  her    report.   Such 
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experiences  are  better  than  nothing  but  their  value  is  very 
limited.  On  the  other  hand,  one  student  who  had  chosen  to  visit 
the  state  reformatory  for  women  in  a  nearby  town  got  so  inter- 
ested in  the  defense  the  superintendent  was  making  against  the 
attempts  to  remove  her  that  the  girl  went  back  there  time  and 
time  again.  Another  had  spent  a  whole  week  following  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey,  superior  court  under 
the  friendly  guidance  of  the  judge  and  prosecutor.  Very  few  of 
these  Wellesley  field  trips  are  concerned  with  political  parties  or 
political  campaigns. 

It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  find  good  and  profitable  projects 
for  250  or  more  girls  isolated  on  the  Wellesley  campus.  Chief 
reliance  has  to  be  placed  necessarily  on  projects  in  their  home 
communities,  to  be  carried  out  in  vacation.  More  could  be  done, 
however,  with  the  opportunities  of  the  Boston  area.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  1950-51  to  improve  the  quality  of  field  work  by  as- 
signing one  member  of  the  faculty  part-time  to  consult  with  the 
students  on  the  selection  of  topics.  This  was  made  possible  by  a 
small  grant  to  the  political  science  department  from  a  foundation. 
The  person  so  assigned  had  had  no  previous  experience  with  this 
kind  of  work,  and  when  we  visited  Wellesley  in  the  spring  of  1951 
was  just  acquiring  the  skill  necessary  to  be  really  useful.  With 
the  cessation  of  the  grant  in  1951-52  she  has  had  to  go  back  to 
teaching  full-time  and  no  special  assistance  is  now  provided  in 
the  choice  of  field-trip  subjects.  This  seems  to  us  unfortunate. 

Vassar,  another  somewhat  isolated  women's  college,  has  a  well 
developed  field-work  office  with  a  director,  assistant  director,  and 
some  student  assistance,  maintained  at  present  by  a  five-year  grant 
from  a  foundation.  This  office  supplies  field-work  opportunities 
in  connection  with  the  whole  social  science  program  but  so  far 
has  had  no  considerable  success  in  providing  opportunities  for 
political  experience.^ 

Colgate,  also  isolated  in  a  small  town,  makes  use  of  the  home- 
town assignment  in  connection  with  its  Public  Affairs  course. 
Each  student  is  required  to  hand  in  shortly  after  the  Christmas 
or  Easter  holidays  a  report  on  interviews  with  two  political  leaders 


1  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  Vassar  experiment  see  "Vassar  Alumnae 
Magazine,"  June  1951. 
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in  his  home  town,  belonging  to  different  parties  or  factions,  with 
an  evaluation  of  their  work.  This  exercise  is  handled  in  co- 
operation with  the  English  department.  Students  are  given  de- 
tailed mimeographed  instructions  as  to  how  to  proceed. 

At  the  University  of  Kansas  students  in  Citizenship  in  Action 
are  required  to  interview  five  persons  in  their  home  communities 
on  any  of  a  variety  of  topics,  for  example,  why  the  local  representa- 
tive in  the  state  legislature,  or  a  candidate  for  some  other  office, 
was  elected.  In  Government  in  Action  each  student  has  to  inter- 
view one  prominent  person,  not  necessarily  from  his  home  town, 
on  some  phase  of  government's  relation  to  business,  agriculture, 
etc. 

At  Iowa  Wesleyan  the  students  in  one  section  of  the  Citizen- 
ship course  are  required  to  interview  several  candidates  for  office. 
At  the  University  of  Wichita  students  are  required  to  report  on 
six  meetings.  These  meetings,  however,  may  be  anything  from  a 
big  political  rally  to  a  fraternity  meeting  on  campus.  One  student 
we  interviewed  had  attended  nothing  but  court  sessions.  At 
Brothers  College  of  Drew  University  in  Madison,  New  Jersty,  stu- 
dents are  required  to  interview  their  precinct  chairmen  as  part  of 
a  somewhat  careful  study  of  political  organization.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  students  in  the  introductory 
course  in  political  science  make  three  field  trips:  (1)  to  a  party 
committee  session  or  rally;  (2)  to  a  legislative  body,  including 
city  council,  school  board,  etc.;  and  (3)  to  a  court  proceeding. 

Observation  of  the  operation  of  a  court,  legislative  body  or 
administrative  agency  may  be  stimulating  to  the  student  and  serve 
to  enliven  a  course  in  which  it  introduces  an  element  of  realism. 
It,  however,  has  little  to  do  with  familiarizing  the  student  with  the 
political  process.  The  same  may  be  said  of  attendance  at  meet- 
ings unless  they  are  of  a  genuinely  political  character.  The  studies 
of  home-town  politics  are  more  useful  in  providing  essential 
preparation  for  participation  in  politics.  They  familiarize  stu- 
dents with  the  political  process  and  bring  them  into  personal  con- 
tact with  politicians.  This  breaks  down  even  more  effectively  than 
the  presence  of  politicians  in  the  classroom  some  of  the  common 
obstacles  to  student  participation  in  politics. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  home-town  report  are  to  be  found  in 
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the  brevity  of  the  contac  ts  and  the  fact  that  they  take  place  in  a 
period  of  political  inactivity.  The  student  does  not  see  the  poli- 
tician in  action  and  thus  have  some  opportunity  of  forming  an 
opinion  of  his  conduct  apart  from  what  he  or  other  people  say 
about  his  conduct.  It  is  clear,  liowever,  that  for  large  courses  in 
colleges  situated  in  small  towns  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  and 
its  use  inider  such  circumstances  is  strongly  recommended.  It  was 
the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  numerous  students  we  inter- 
viewed that  such  a  project  as  a  hometown  report  is  more  fruitful 
than  a  comparable  quantity  of  lecture-listening  and  textbook 
reading.  It  is  not  exactly  learning  by  doing  and  not  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  it  where  opportunities  for  doing  are  available,  but 
it  approximates  such  learning  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  justify  its 
use  in  many  courses.  It  is  in  a  sense  easier  for  the  instructor  than 
more  active  schemes  of  observation  and  participation  since  the 
instructor  does  not  have  to  arrange  the  contacts.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  check  the  results  of  the  stu- 
dent's observation.  No  instructor  can  be  expected  to  know  in- 
timately the  political  situations  in  localities  scattered  over  half  or 
more  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  suggested  that  cooperative 
arrangements  might  be  made  among  instrtictors  so  that  the  pro- 
jects and  reports  of  their  students  from  distant  states  might  be 
reviewed  and  criticized  by  faculty  from  colleges  in  their  home 
states. 

A  variation  in  the  use  of  laboratory  techniques  is  to  be  found 
in  Political  Science  1  and  2  at  Wesleyaji  (Middletown,  Connecti- 
(  ut),  as  revised  for  the  year  1951-52  as  part  of  a  general  social  sci- 
ence program.  The  aim  of  this  comse  is  practical  training  for  the 
future  citizen  and  emphasizes  particularly  preparing  him  to  find 
his  own  solutions  for  governmental  problems.  Students  in  (his 
(oinse  as  a  body  are  given  a  lecture  one  hour  a  week  and  arc 
divided  into  sections  of  aboiU  12  students  each  for  one  hour  of 
c  onference  and  one  hour  in  the  "workshop."  The  latter  is  a  room 
in  which  are  assembled  all  available  original  sources  for  the  study 
of  our  government  together  with  indices,  dictionaries,  and  other 
finding  aids.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor  the  student 
learns  how  to  use  and  evaluate  these  materials  in  relation  to  cer- 
tain specific  subjects.   For  the  fall  of  1951  these  subjects  were:    (1) 
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How  to  read  a  newspaper;  (2)  How  to  study  a  congressman  and 
his  district;  (3)  How  to  study  a  pressure  group;  and  (4)  How  to 
study  a  court  case,  i.e.,  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  In  dealing  with  the  second  and  third  of  these  topics  the 
student  was  also  required  to  make  actual  contact  by  corre- 
spondence or  in  person  with  his  own  congressman  and  with  pres- 
sure group  leaders.  In  the  second  semester  the  workshop  studies 
deal  with  subjects  the  material  for  which  is  available  at  the  capitol 
ol  Connecticut  in  nearby  Hartford, 

Projects  of  a  more  active  type  than  those  we  have  discussed  so 
far  are  required  in  citizenship  courses  at  Syracuse  and  Toledo. 
At  Syracuse  students  in  Responsible  Citizenship  are  required  to 
undertake  one  project  in  the  first  semester  and  2  in  the  second. 
Tlie  first-semester  project  is  a  mass  campaign  sponsored  by  civic 
organizations  in  which  all  students  participate  to  secure  the  reg- 
istration of  voters  in  Syracuse  (New  York  State  requires  annual 
registration).  Instructors  are  put  in  charge  of  wards  and  students 
are  assigned  in  pairs  to  interview  the  residents  in  a  definite  area. 
They  ring  doorbells,  urge  registration,  leave  notices  showing 
where  citizens  may  register,  and  in  the  fall  of  1950  asked  those 
not  intending  to  vote  or  register  the  reasons  for  their  decisions. 
Professor  Brown,  head  of  the  Citizenship  program,  told  us  it  was 
his  goal  that  in  addition  to  the  registration  campaign  all  students 
should  participate  in  the  election  campaign  which  follows.  So  far 
not  very  much  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  In  the 
mayoralty  campaign  of  1949  the  Republican  and  Democratic  or- 
ganizations each  agreed  to  use  an  equal  number  of  students,  not  to 
exceed  100  for  each  party.  About  250  out  of  approximately  2,000 
students  participated  in  this  campaign.  In  the  1950  senatorial  and 
gubernatorial  campaign  only  about  100  students  out  of  the  1,000 
registered  in  the  course  participated  on  an  individual  project 
basis.  The  large  enrollments  in  this  course  present  a  serious  han- 
dicap to  practical  participation.  The  attitude  of  the  political  par- 
ties in  Syracuse,  moreover,  has  been  generally  adverse  to  student 
participation. 

The  projects  for  the  second  semester  vary,  some  being  of  a 
bookish  character  and  others  involving  observation  of  some  aspect 
of  community  life.    Those  most  nearly  related  to  politics  were: 
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attendance  at  a  series  of  town  hall  metings,  common  council  meet- 
ings, and  political  rallies;  participation  in  "Know  Your  Commu- 
nity" week;  a  visit  to  the  penitentiary;  an  analysis  of  newspaper 
stories  on  foreign  affairs,  and  a  valuation  of  news  broadcasts.  In 
1950-51  students  staged  a  "Living  Newspaper"  on  "Power,"  fol- 
lowed by  a  panel  discussion,  and  were  given  credit  for  one  or  two 
projects  according  to  the  amount  of  time  spent.  In  the  spring  of 
1951  a  group  of  students  undertook  a  registration  project  in  the 
village  of  Solvay.^ 

In  spite  of  the  considerable  activity  involved  we  are  skeptical 
of  the  value  of  the  registration  project  as  a  means  of  preparing 
students  for  participation  in  politics,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
second-semester  projects  contribute  very  little  to  this  objective 
either.  Apart,  however,  from  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  pro- 
jects in  themselves,  the  fact  that  they  are  not  integrated  with  the 
reading,  lectures  and  discussions  in  the  course,  greatly  reduces 
their  educational  value. 

The  most  thoroughly  tested  use  of  the  observation  technique 
is  in  Effective  Citizenship  at  Toledo.  It  has  been  in  use  since  1919. 
Each  student  is  assigned  to  a  precinct,  his  own  if  possible,  and  in 
no  case  are  more  than  three  students  assigned  to  any  precinct.  All 
the  assignments  are  in  the  Toledo  area  except  for  an  occasional 
student  who  makes  frequent  trips  to  his  home  in  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land or  other  not  too  distant  spot.  The  assignments  are  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester  and  the  reports  are  due  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  election  day.  There  is  an  election, 
state  or  municipal,  every  year  in  Toledo,  which  gives  every  class 
a  similar  opportunity  to  see  the  political  organism  in  action. 

Each  student  is  required  to  learn  how  the  political  parties  are 
organized  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  political  leader  of 
each  of  the  two  parties  in  the  precinct.  In  this  the  Toledo  head- 
quarters of  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  co- 
operate by  providing  mimeographed  handouts  describing  their 
organizations  and  giving  the  names  of  party  officials  and  poll  offi- 
cers. The  latter  are  the  legal  election  officials  and  the  student  must 


-o*- 


1  "A  Community  Registration  Survey,"  by  Phillips  Bradley  and  Alfred  H. 
Cope,  Syracuse  University,  in  "The  American  Political  Science  Review,"  Vol. 
XLV,  No.  3,  September  1951. 
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contact  at  least  some  of  them.  The  student  is  also  asked  to  learn 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  social  and  economic  character  of  the 
precinct  and  its  voting  record  in  previous  elections,  including 
census-tract  data  and  information  from  the  political  sources  con- 
tacted. The  department  of  political  science  office  has  the  election 
statistics  for  Toledo  and  environs  by  precincts  for  many  years  back 
which  are  available,  of  course,  to  the  students.  Each  student  is 
further  required  to  become  familiar  with  every  phase  of  the  cur- 
rent political  campaign  in  his  precinct.  He  reads  and  clips  all 
material  in  the  Toledo  papers  relating  to  it.  He  collects  all  kinds 
of  printed  material  used,  such  as  posters  and  handbills,  and 
analyzes  them  as  to  character  and  effectiveness.  He  attends  cam- 
paign ineetings  and  studies  the  speeches,  and  compares  his  im- 
pressions of  the  speeches  with  the  reports  of  them  in  the  press. 
Finally  he  is  required  to  predict  the  vote  which  will  be  cast  in  the 
precinct  for  the  highest  office  currently  being  voted  for.  His 
grade  depends  in  part  on  the  accuracy  of  this  prediction.  Some 
students  make  house-to-house  canvasses  of  their  own.  Others  de- 
pend on  the  information  they  get  from  the  politicians,  backed,  of 
course,  by  the  previous  voting  record  of  the  precinct.  The  esti- 
mates on  the  whole  are  remarkably  accurate.  If  his  estimate  is  far 
wrong  the  student  is  permitted  to  file  a  post-mortem  or  alibi  re- 
port and  a  good  explanation  of  his  error  mitigates  to  some  extent 
its  effect  on  his  grade.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  stress  placed  on 
vote  prediction  forces  the  students  to  be  much  more  careful  in 
their  study  of  the  precinct  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

The  amount  of  work  done  by  most  students  on  their  precinct 
reports  is  extraordinary.  Some  of  it,  of  course,  such  as  the  clipping 
and  pasting  of  newspaper  articles  and  other  printed  materials,  is 
largely  mechanical,  but  for  the  good  students,  and  many  of  the 
mediocre,  the  precinct  report  goes  far  beyond  that.  Among  the 
present  and  past  students  we  interviewed  we  found  that  while 
they  had  approached  the  assignment  with  reluctance  they  had  in 
almost  all  cases  found  the  experience  stimulating  and  even  in- 
spiring. It  was  something  so  wholly  different  from  anything  they 
had  previously  done  that  it  impressed  itself  on  their  minds  in- 
delibly. Twenty  or  30  years  later  it  was  still  vivid  in  their  mem- 
ories. It  was  unanimously  testified  by  those  interviewed  that  they 
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had  learned  much  more  about  the  operation  of  politics  from  the 
precinct  report  than  they  possibly  could  have  by  a  much  more 
extensive  course  of  reading  and  lectures.  It  is  certain  that  no 
term-paper  or  project  to  be  worked  up  in  the  library  could  pro- 
duce in  the  average  student  so  much  interest  or  provoke  him  to 
so  much  exertion. 

We  strongly  recommend  this  type  of  outside  work  for  intro- 
ductory courses  too  large  for  the  organization  of  actual  partici- 
pation in  campaigns,  where  the  conditions  as  to  relative  size  of 
class  and  community  and  other  factors  make  it  feasible. 

We  found  among  the  students  interviewed  a  general  feeling 
that  while  the  precinct  report  had  given  them  considerable  poli- 
tical knowhow,  and  a  determination  to  vote  in  all  elections,  that 
few  of  them  had  any  inclination  to  use  their  knowledge  in  the 
service  of  a  political  party.  We  do  not  believe  that  their  experi- 
ences on  the  precinct  report  had  much  to  do  with  this  attitude. 
We  ascribe  it  in  part  to  the  general  Toledo  tendency  toward 
political  independence  which  has  been  marked  since  the  days  of 
Sam  Jones  and  Brand  Whitlock,  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  course 
which  emphasizes  this  independence  historically,  and  to  the  ab- 
sence of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  staff  to  indoctrinate  stu- 
dents with  the  idea  that  they  ought  to  participate  in  party  politics. 
Still  more  significant  is  the  attitude  of  the  political  organizations. 
Both  Republican  and  Democratic  organizations  want  student 
votes  for  their  candidates  and  they  therefore  are  courteous  and 
cooperative  to  a  high  degree  in  helping  the  students  to  certain 
basic  information.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  no  desire  to  bring 
students  into  their  organizations.  The  fact  that  400  to  500  stu- 
dents a  year  are  brought  in  contact  with  these  organizations  would 
seem  to  afford  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  youth  move- 
ments in  both  parties.  No  attempt  is  made  in  this  direction  by 
either  party.  The  truth,  as  expressed  by  one  Toledo  politician, 
seems  to  be  that  college  students  are  not  much  interested  in  the 
small  change  of  party  rewards— pay  for  services  on  election  day, 
petty  jobs,  etc.— with  which  the  regular  party  workers  are  kept  in 
line.  If  brought  into  the  organizations  students  might  upset  them 
and  that  is  something  which  the  party  leaders  wish  to  avoid  at  all 
costs.  This  is  undoubtedly  shortsighted  party  policy,  but  the  temp- 
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tation  of  the  beneficiaries  of  party  organization  to  hang  on  to 
their  power  at  all  hazards  is  very  great.  This  situation  in  Toledo 
where  students  have  been  receiving  stimulating  training  for  par- 
ticipation in  politics  for  a  generation,  only  to  be  rejected  by  the 
parties,  is  strong  support  for  our  general  conclusion  that  some 
awakening  of  political  organizations  is  essential  to  creating  a 
working  liaison  between  college  course  and  party  service. 

Genuine  experience  in  an  actual  political  campaign  is  the 
best  of  all  projects  from  the  point  of  view  of  training  for  partici- 
pation in  politics.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  day  at  the  polls  hand- 
ing out  circulars  or  a  few  hours  at  party  headquarters  addressing 
envelopes  is  superior  to  the  intensive  observation  provided  in  the 
precinct  report.  However,  as  between  anything  like  an  equal 
amount  of  time  spent  on  a  precinct  report  and  on  the  kind  of  work 
with  a  political  organization  which  gives  one  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  organization  and  its  methods,  the 
latter  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  made  very  clear  that  getting 
students  the  opportunity  to  work  for  a  political  organization 
under  proper  conditions  is  a  task  calling  for  some  finesse  and 
much  patient  labor  on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  Many  politicians 
are  very  shy  about  taking  on  student  help.  This  means  that  they 
have  to  be  cultivated  and  convinced.  Students  vary  in  their  quali- 
fications and  each  campaign  has  its  peculiar  problems.  Relations 
with  political  leaders  once  established  have  to  be  constantly  main- 
tained if  students  are  to  be  put  in  spots  where  they  can  learn  much. 
Looking  at  the  problem  from  another  angle,  there  are  some  poli- 
ticians with  whom  it  is  undesirable  to  bring  students  into  close 
contact.  The  instructor  must  know  the  political  figures  of  his  state 
and  locality  well  enough  to  know  who  these  undesirable  contacts 
are.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  year-round  job  for  the  instructor 
who  wishes  to  provide  actual  political  participation  as  part  of  his 
course.  The  result  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  satisfactory 
arrangements  for  actual  participation  in  politics  by  any  large 
number  of  students. 

None  of  the  courses  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  which  we 
have  observed  require  participation  in  a  political  campaign  as 
part  of  the  course.  Some  seek  to  encourage  it.  At  New  York  Uni- 
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versity  in  the  course  in  American  Government,  until  1951-52 
required  of  all  freshmen  at  the  Washington  Square  College,  the 
announcement  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  in  elec- 
tion years  that  the  staff  of  the  course  will  secure  opportunities  for 
work  in  the  party  of  their  choice  for  those  who  apply  for  it,  and 
a  considerable  number  always  take  advantage  of  the  offer.  At  Ohio 
Wesleyan,  by  a  combination  of  methods  of  which  we  shall  treat 
later,  an  unusually  large  number  of  students  are  led  into  political 
activity.  Syracuse,  as  we  have  seen,  has  made  a  gesture  towards  pro- 
moting political  participation.  Encouragement  of  participation  is 
as  far  as  those  in  charge  of  courses  for  freshmen  and  sophomores 
have  gone,  or  are  likely  to  go,  in  this  direction.  One  is  confronted 
in  any  required  course  for  fieshmen  and  sophomores  by  the  bleak 
fact  that  many  students  have  no  interest  in  or  aptitude  for  work 
with  a  party  organization.  Requiring  participation  under  such 
circumstances  would  produce,  quite  apart  from  the  difficulties  we 
have  already  mentioned,  unfortunate  reactions  among  both  stu- 
dents and  politicians.  We  must  be  satisfied  as  far  as  freshman  and 
sophomore  courses  are  concerned  to  keep  political  participation 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  but  step  up  the  pressure  to  get  the  volunteers. 

PARTICIPATION    IN    NONPARTISAN    LOCAL    CAMPAIGNS 

It  should  be  remembered  by  those  in  charge  of  courses  in 
which  students  are  to  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  politics  that 
many  opportunities  for  participation  are  to  be  found  in  local  elec- 
tions of  the  nonpartisan  type.  Participation  with  a  committee  or 
candidate  of  a  political  party  is  preferable  where  it  brings  the 
student  into  direct  contact  with  a  party  organization  with  which 
he  may  permanently  affiliate.  However,  local  nonpartisan  cam- 
paigns are  frequently  carried  on  by  organized  groups  which  use 
all  or  most  of  the  techniques  of  which  political  parties  are  cap- 
able. Sometimes  these  organizations,  like  the  City  Charter  Com- 
mittee in  Cincinnati  or  the  Citizens'  Association  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  are  permanent  and  may  be  classified  as  local  parties. 
More  frequently  the  organizations  taking  part  in  nonpartisan 
local  elections  are  created  ad  hoc  to  support  some  cause  or  can- 
didate. They  readily  welcome  help  from  almost  any  source  and 
students  can  frequently  get  a  chance  to  do  very  vital  campaigning 
with  them. 
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An  example  of  how  far  a  nonpartisan  organization  can  go  in 
the  use  of  student  help  is  to  be  found  in  the  story  of  the  New 
Boston  Committee.  This  interesting  movement  originated  with 
a  group  of  some  200  students  who  supported  Hynes  for  mayor  of 
Boston  against  Curley  in  1949.  They  were  credited  with  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  Hynes'  success.  In  the  following 
spring  this  nucleus  was  expanded  into  the  New  Boston  Committee 
on  whose  board  are  to  be  found  some  of  Boston's  good  govern- 
ment stalwarts  but  which  still  depends  for  its  combat  troops  on 
young  people,  many  of  them  college  students.  Chapters  of  the 
New  Boston  Committee  have  been  set  up  at  Boston  University, 
Northeastern,  and  other  colleges  in  the  area.  As  the  committee 
carries  on  in  the  interval  between  elections  interesting  studies 
preparatory  to  the  next  contest  and  works  out  desirable  policy 
objectives  there  is  constantly  an  almost  unlimited  opportunity 
for  participation  in  a  vital  political  movement  for  Boston  resi- 
dents who  are  enrolled  in  the  nearby  colleges. 

For  the  campaign  of  1951  the  New  Boston  Committee,  in  addi- 
tion to  again  supporting  Hynes  against  Curley,  sponsored  a  full 
slate  of  9  candidates  for  the  city  council  and  5  for  the  school 
board.  Its  enterprising  methods  introduced  new  color  into  Boston 
elections,  and  at  the  primary  Curley  was  so  badly  beaten  as  to 
give  up  the  race  and  all  council  and  school  board  candidates  of 
the  committee  were  nominated.  In  the  run-off  election  5  New 
Boston  Committee  sponsored  aldermen  and  5  school  board 
members  were  elected.  Its  success  in  no  small  degree  depended  on 
the  unlimited  energy  of  its  student  cohorts.  Remarkable  labora- 
tory opportunities  have  thus  been  opened  to  college  students  in 
Boston,  and  Boston  is  getting  better  government  to  boot. 
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IV 

COURSES  FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS- 
CONTENT  AND  METHODS 

When  it  comes  to  courses  for  juniors  and  seniors  we  have  con- 
fined our  attention  to  those  in  political  parties  and  related 
matters  such  as  public  opinion,  propaganda,  and  pressure  groups. 
This  does  not  mean  that  many  other  courses  do  not  contribute  to 
the  preparation  of  students  for  participation  in  politics.  Not  only 
is  this  true  of  most  courses  in  political  science  but  of  the  other 
social  sciences.  Their  contributions  are  important  in  laying  the 
foundation  for  what  some  social  scientists  call  "value  judgments" 
or,  in  plainer  English,  sound  decisions  on  questions  of  public 
policy.  No  student  can  take  too  many  such  courses.  It  is  obvious 
that  he  cannot  take  them  all  and  no  general  rules  can  be  laid 
down  as  to  which  of  them  he  should  take.  Only  the  student's 
temperament,  talents,  previous  training  and  class  schedule  can 
settle  that. 

SIGNIFICANCE    OF    COURSES    IN    POLITICAL    PARTIES 

In  Political  Parties,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  course 
directly  dedicated  to  preparation  for  participation  in  politics. 
It  provides  not  only  an  understanding  of  the  political  process  but 
supplies  the  student  with  the  techniques  through  the  use  of 
which  he  can  take  part  effectively  in  that  process.  Whatever  he 
may  have  learned  in  other  courses,  without  the  Political  Parties 
course  he  may  graduate  without  much  idea  of  how  he  can  use  his 
knowledge  in  the  practical  arena  of  politics.  "The  constitution 
itself  is  like  a  skeleton  which  politics  endows  with  flesh,  blood 
and  the  breath  of  life.  The  study  of  government  without  regard 
for  political  dynamics  resembles  the  study  of  dead  bones  in  a 
reliquary.  For  politics  is  to  the  science  of  government  what  physi- 


ology  and  pathology  are  to  the  science  of  medicine."^  We  feel 
justified  therefore  in  the  stress  we  lay  on  this  course. 

Why  be  so  concerned  over  a  course  which  even  in  sizeable 
colleges  rarely  enrolls  more  than  40  students,  15,000  to  20,000  in 
the  country  as  a  whole,  a  mere  trickle  compared  with  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  freshman-sophomore  courses  we  have  been  discussing? 
The  answer  is  that  in  the  parties  course  are  to  be  found  the 
students  who  are  really  interested  in  politics  and  whom,  under 
present  conditions,  we  may  hope  to  prepare  for  active  participa- 
tion in  it.  We  have  interviewed  enough  students  in  parties  courses 
and  elsewhere  to  know  that  the  number  who  are  so  interested  by 
current  courses  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  is  negligible.  We 
hope  that  with  the  adoption  of  our  suggestions  for  those  courses 
this  situation  may  change  but  on  present  evidence  there  would 
be  about  as  many  students  taking  parties  courses  if  there  were  no 
freshman-sophomore  social  science  courses  at  all.  Wherever  the 
interest  was  born— and  in  most  cases  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
home— a  large  percentage  of  those  with  real  political  interest  are 
to  be  found  in  the  courses  on  political  parties,  and  it  is  there  that 
the  best  hope  for  immediate  results  in  promoting  the  effective 
participation  of  college  men  and  women  in  politics  exists. 

The  manageable  size  of  these  courses,  and  their  more  mature 
and  better  trained  teachers,  moreover,  create  an  opportunity  for 
the  application  of  improved  methods  which  the  courses  for  huge 
numbers  of  freshmen  and  sophomores  do  not  afford. 

CONTENT    OF    POLITICAL    PARTIES    COURSES 

Most  colleges  with  any  pretention  to  an  adequate  offering  in 
political  science  give  a  course  or  courses  in  political  parties  and 
such  related  subjects  as  public  opinion  and  pressure  groups.  A 
few  colleges  have  special  field  work  or  laboratory  courses  in 
politics.  The  number  of  hours  for  which  parties  courses  are 
offered  varies  a  great  deal.  The  most  common  is  3  units  for  a 
semester  although  a  few  institutions  offer  2  or  3  hours  for  a  year. 
A  good  many  small  colleges  and  some  large  ones  offer  the  parties 
course  only  every  other  year,  to  correspond  with  biennial  state 

1  Odegard  and  Helms,  "American  Politics— A  Study  In  Political  Dynamics," 
Chapter  I,  p.  1. 
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and  national  elections.  A  few  colleges  persist  in  offering  their 
course  in  parties  only  in  the  second  semester.  Desirable  as 
synchronizing  the  course  ^vith  an  election  campaign  is  from  the 
point  of  view  of  giving  the  students  a  chance  to  observe  or  parti- 
cipate in  real  political  activity,  there  are  ways  of  making  even  a 
non-election-year  course  provide  stimulating  experiences. 

There  are  no  such  basic  differences  of  opinion  concerning  the 
content  of  the  parties  course  as  we  have  found  to  be  the  case  with 
courses  for  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Such  differences  as  there 
are  center  on  the  question  of  the  historical  as  contrasted  with  the 
functional  or  practical  approach.  Instructors  who  favor  the 
former  deal  extensively  with  the  history  of  party  struggles,  stress- 
ing the  conflict  of  ideas  and  personalities.  Advocates  of  the  func- 
tional approach  stress  from  the  beginning  the  role  of  parties  in 
the  practical  politics  of  today  and  the  organization  and  methods 
they  employ.  In  actual  practice  the  difference  between  the  histor- 
ical and  functional  approaches  is  only  one  of  emphasis,  most 
courses  combining  elements  of  both  in  varying  degrees. 

Some  room  should  also  be  left  for  material  on  the  formation 
of  public  opinion,  the  analysis  of  propaganda,  and  the  part 
played  by  pressure  groups  in  the  political  process.  This  is  usually 
done  in  courses  not  overloaded  Avith  history.  It  seems  important 
also  that  a  course  in  political  parties  should  bring  out  not  only 
how  parties  win  elections  but  how  they  affect  the  conduct  of 
government  between  elections.  Since  so  many  persons  are  fright- 
ened out  of  participating  in  politics  because  of  the  bad  name  so 
often  given  it,  the  course  in  political  parties  should  also  demon- 
strate that  honest  men  may  be  active  politically  without  sacrifice 
of  their  integrity.  ^Ve  have  outlined  in  Appendix  III  a  course  in 
"American  Political  Parties"  which  covers  all  these  points  and 
integrates  the  classroom  work  in  the  pre-election  weeks  with  the 
political  activity  required  of  students  at  that  time. 

In  a  few  institutions,  mostly  large  ones,  special  courses  are 
offered  in  public  opinion,  usually  with  considerable  attention  to 
its  measurement.  From  the  point  of  view  of  this  study  such 
courses  have  little  significance.  The  content  of  the  field  work  and 
laboratory  courses  to  which  we  have  referred  follows  no  general 
pattern  and  can  only  be  described  for  each  course  individually. 
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FIELD  WORK  AND   LABORATORY   METHODS 

Parties  courses  do  not  present  the  administrative  problem 
which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  courses  for  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores. The  largest  enrollment  in  any  course  we  have  examined 
closely  was  96  in  the  fall  of  1950,  and  few  are  half  that  size.  They 
do  not  lend  themselves  very  well  to  the  case  or  problem  method 
and  most  of  them  use  a  basic  text  supplemented  by  extensive 
reading  in  newspapers  and  current  periodicals.  They  differ  mark- 
edly from  the  freshman-sophomore  courses  we  have  been  consid- 
ering in  the  more  general  and  intensive  use  of  devices  for  bring- 
ing the  student  into  direct  contact  with  politics  and  politicians. 
The  tendency  in  this  direction  currently  is  strong.  In  the  short 
time  since  1949  when  our  previous  study  was  written  a  number 
of  institutions,  among  them  Barnard,  Bates,  Amherst,  Lafayette, 
Tufts,  the  University  of  Washington,  and  Lo7ig  Beach  State 
College,  have  inaugurated  courses  using  such  methods. 

The  progress  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  growing  recogni- 
tion that  learning  by  seeing  and  doing,  as  in  the  field  trips  and 
laboratories  of  the  natural  sciences,  is  also  applicable  to  the  social 
sciences;  by  the  unity  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  parties  courses 
and  the  existence  of  a  ready-made  laboratory  in  the  parties  them- 
selves; and  last  but  not  least,  by  the  manageable  size  of  such 
courses.  What  can  be  done  only  with  vast  output  of  energy  in  a 
course  for  1,000  students  can  be  managed  with  relative  ease  for  a 
course  for  50. 

The  devices  by  which  students  are  brought  into  contact  with 
politics  and  politicians  are  the  same  as  those  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  freshman-sophomore  courses.  They  fall 
into  the  same  two  main  groups— getting  the  politicians  into  the 
classroom  and  getting  the  student  to  the  politicians.  How  these 
methods  work  in  the  relatively  small  courses  for  juniors  and 
seniors  is  best  seen  from  a  consideration  of  specific  examples. 

A  good  example  of  how  political  figures  can  be  used  system- 
atically in  a  course  in  politics  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Citizenship 
Laboratory"  set  up  at  Bates  College  on  an  experimental  basis  in 
the  second  semester  of  1950-51,  under  a  part-time  director,  with 
financial  aid  from  a  foundation.  Twelve  students,  6  men  and  6 
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women,  were  selected  for  the  course  on  the  basis  of  scholarship 
and  leadership  potentialities,  most  of  them  majors  in  history  and 
government.  They  met  twice  a  week  for  Ii/^  hours  and  3  units  of 
credit  were  allo^ved. 

The  course  introduced  the  students  to  politics  at  the  local 
level,  acquainting  them  with  the  routine  work  of  political  organi- 
zations, and  proceeded  to  a  discussion  of  state  and  national  polit- 
ical organization.  The  remainder  of  the  course,  except  for  neces- 
sary reviews  and  the  presentation  of  reports  on  special  projects, 
was  devoted  to  analyzing  the  significant  issues  of  public  policy  as 
they  appear  at  the  local,  state  and  national  levels.  Reading  assign- 
ments were  from  standard  works  on  political  parties,  supple- 
mented by  required  reading  of  "The  New  York  Times,"  "New 
York  Herald  Tribune"  and  "The  Christian  Science  Monitor."  A 
total  of  19  outside  speakers  appeared  before  the  class,  the  follow- 
ing list  of  whom  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  evolution  from  the 
local  to  the  state  and  national  aspects  of  politics,  with  such  devia- 
tions as  the  vicissitudes  of  program  arrangement  necessitated. 

Local  issues 

1.  Thomas   Delehanty    (D),   attorney,   alderman,   state   legislator,   minority 
leader 

2.  Alonzo  Conant  (R),  attorney,  municipal  judge,  member  county  and  state 
Republican  committees 

Local  organization 

3.  Thomas  Day    (R),   president  County  Young  Republicans,  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  county  attorney 

4.  Robert  Jones   (R),  chairman  political  strategy  committee.  Young  Repub- 
licans of  New  England 

5.  Louis  Jalbert    (D),   state   legislator,    former  minority   leader,   active   as 
organizer  in  1950  congressional  campaign 

6.  Irving  Isaacson  (D),  attorney,  assistant  county  attorney 

State  issues 

7.  Edmund   Muskie    (D),   state   legislator,   former  minority  leader,   Maine 
director  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 

8.  Frank  Hoy,  chairman  state  board  of  education,  owner  local  radio  station, 
former  newspaperman 

State  organization 

9.  Fred  C.  Scribner,  Jr.,  Republican  national  committeeman 
10.    Ralph  C.  Masterman,  chairman  Republican  state  committee 
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Local  administration 

11.  Lyman  Moore,  city  manager  of  Portland 

State  taxation— case  study  in  formulation  of  public  policy 

12.  Lawrence  Pelletier,  professor  Bowdoin  College,  member  of  special  tax 
study  committee 

State  issues  and  organization 

13.  John  J.  Maloney,  former  aid  to  late  Governor  Louis  Brann,  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  Congress  in  September  1950,  active  in  Maine  Democratic 
organization 

14.  Lionel  Lemieux,  political  reporter  "Lewiston  Journal" 

15.  Brooks  Hamilton,  city  editor  "The  Kennebec  Journal"  of  Augusta 

Local  ward  and  precinct  organization 

16.  Merton  Rawson  (R),  attorney,  chairman  local  committee,  chairman  ward 
committee,  Westbrook 

Organization  and  issues— Massachusetts 

17.  William  E.  Mullins,  State  House  reporter  "The  Boston  Herald" 

Labor  in  politics 

18.  Scott  Hoyman,  in  local  office  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  in 
charge  of  education  and  political  action  in  several  Maine  cities. 

National  issues  (foreign  policy) 

19.  Robert  Hale,  Congressman  First  District,  former  state  legislator 

This  heavy  reliance  on  outside  speakers  was  necessary  because 
the  situation  in  Maine  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  schemes  of 
student  participation  in  politics  nor  to  plans  of  internship  with 
political  parties  outside  of  campaign  time.  Campaigns  are  always 
in  the  summer  and  early  fall  when  college  is  not  in  session  and 
the  state  is  so  solidly  Republican  that  neither  party  is  well 
enough  organized  to  carry  on  permanent  activities.  The  only  out- 
of-class  project  required  of  the  students  in  the  Citizenship  Labora- 
tory was  a  group  study  of  the  congressional  campaign  in  Andro- 
scoggin County.  Half  the  class  approached  this  subject  from  the 
Republican  and  half  fiom  the  Democratic  point  of  view.  In  both 
cases  the  task  called  for  interviews  with  the  politicians  concerned. 

We  met  at  luncheon  with  11  of  the  12  members  of  the  class 
and  attended  a  session  in  which  the  city  manager  of  Portland  was 
the  speaker.  The  students  seemed  to  us  an  above-average  group 
and  they  questioned  the  speaker  intelligently  and  vigorously.  Our 
interviews  with  them,  however,  developed  that  of  the  10  Amer- 
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ican  students  (one  was  a  German  transfer  student)  only  3,  2  of 
whom  were  prospective  la^vyers,  had  any  serious  intention  of 
taking  an  active  part  in  politics.  Three  others  were  looking  for- 
ward to  jobs  in  the  state  or  national  administrative  service.  All 
were  enthusiastic  about  the  course  and  especially  so  about  the 
guest  speakers.  It  is  proposed  to  repeat  the  course  in  both  sem- 
esters of  1951-52  for  15  students  each  semester,  more  than  doub- 
ling its  coverage.  The  advantages  of  such  a  course  obviously 
ought  to  be  available  to  a  much  larger  number  in  an  institution 
which  graduates  around  200  a  year. 

The  amount  of  work  required  of  the  instructor  in  getting 
speakers  and  in  following  up  on  the  material  they  present  to  the 
class  represents  a  much  greater  "load"  than  in  any  ordinary 
course.  The  director  of  the  Citizenship  Laboratory  was  also  teach- 
ing 15  hours  in  1950-51  in  other  courses.  It  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  a  inan  so  burdened  to  handle  50  students  at  a  time 
in  the  Citizenship  Laboratory.  Plans  are  being  made  at  Bates  to 
correct  this  situation.  The  effectiveness  of  the  course  could  be 
increased  by  assigning  to  the  students  individual  projects,  per- 
haps of  the  horne-town  variety,  in  place  of  the  single  group 
project  required  of  them  in  the  spring  of  1950-51.  There  is  also  a 
possibility  of  offering  credit,  as  at  Ohio  Wesleyan,  for  work  done 
with  a  political  party  when  college  is  not  in  session,  and  of 
arranging  for  student  participation  in  local  elections  which  occur 
in  the  spring.  These  possibilities,  however,  cannot  become  actu- 
alities until  the  director  of  the  Citizenship  Laboratory  can  be 
relieved  of  some  of  his  other  teaching  assignments. 

A  course  which  will  probably  never  be  widely  imitated  but 
which  contains  interesting  suggestions  as  to  both  material  and 
methods  for  possible  adaptation  was  offered  for  the  first  time  in 
the  evening  school  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  the 
second  semester  of  1948-49  by  the  director  of  the  political  depart- 
ment of  the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers'  Union.  As 
originally  given  it  dealt  exclusively  with  campaign  methods  used 
by  political  organizations  in  winning  voter  support.  It  contained 
no  systematic  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  existence  of  political 
parties.  Because  of  the  small  enrollment  in  the  spring  of  1950-51 
the  course  has  been  dropped  from  the  evening  program  of  the 
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College  of  the  City  of  New  York  although  a  course  covering 
somewhat  the  same  subject  matter,  but  Avith  more  academic 
material,  is  now  given  in  the  day  school. 

In  the  meantime  the  originator  of  the  course  has  been  giving 
it  at  The  New  School  for  Social  Research  to  evening  classes.  The 
course  as  given  there  in  the  spring  of  1950-51  dealt  with  such 
subjects  as  "Building  a  Political  Club,"  "The  Election  Law  and 
How  to  Use  It,"  "How  to  Run  a  Meeting,"  "How  to  Run  a  Cam- 
paign," "How  to  Canvass,"  "How  to  Plan  a  Program."  On  each 
of  these  and  other  topics  a  specialist  was  brought  into  the  class  to 
talk  with  the  18  students.  The  only  project  assigned  has  been  a 
term  paper  on  the  club  leader  which  has  involved  a  visit  to  some 
clubhouse. 

Some  of  the  experience  in  handling  this  type  of  course  is 
interesting.  Some  of  the  specialists,  instead  of  talking  on  the  topic 
assigned  them,  made  partisan  speeches  and  had  to  be  dropped 
after  one  appearance.  There  was  almost  no  printed  material  avail- 
able for  reading  assignments.  The  classes  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  were  made  up  of  some  students  of  graduate 
standing  and  some  special  students— not  taking  the  course  for 
credit— who  had  almost  no  educational  background.  This  made  it 
difficult  for  all  concerned.  The  course  was  criticized  by  some 
students  and  faculty  colleagues  for  not  having  sufficient  academic 
material,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  function  of 
political  parties.  Although  some  modifications  were  made  in 
1949-50  they  did  not  wholly  overcome  this  objection.  The  course 
at  The  New  School  so  far  has  been  taken  mostly  by  politicians  of 
some  experience  seeking  a  "refresher"  course.  There  would  seem 
to  be  no  intrinsic  obstacle  to  teaching  campaign  methods  in  the 
practical  way  illustrated  by  this  course,  in  any  standard  coinse  in 
political  parties. 

"Political  Science  15"  at  Williams  College,  entitled  "American 
Parties  and  Politics,"  offered  in  its  present  form  for  the  last  four 
years,  is  an  interesting  combination  of  the  use  of  outside  speakers, 
actual  participation,  and  home-town  reports  with  emphasis  on  the 
last.  Williams  College  is  located  in  Williamstown,  a  small  town 
in  western  Massachusetts.  The  student  body  is  drawn  mostly  from 
the  upper  economic  strata,  is  overwhelmingly  Republican,  and 
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comes  almost  altogether  from  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States. 

The  instructor  and  his  wife  both  have  been  active  in  politics; 
he  is  secretary  of  the  Democratic  organization  in  Williamstown 
and  she  is  a  ward  leader.  The  Democratic  headquarters  in  the 
1950  election  was  in  their  home.  We  mention  these  facts  because 
they  seem  to  have  occasioned  not  the  slightest  difficulty  with  the 
Republican  students. 

Political  Science  15  (3  hours  first  semester)  is  conducted  by  a 
combination  of  the  lecture  and  discussion  method.  A  textbook  is 
used,  supplemented  by  assigned  readings  from  several  standard 
works  dealing  with  parties  and  politics.  Four  politicians  were 
brought  into  the  class  in  the  fall  of  1950:  the  Republican  town 
chairman,  Democratic  town  chairman  (unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  congressional  nomination),  a  special  assistant  to  then 
Governor  Bowles  of  Connecticut,  who  was  substituted  in  the 
emergency  when  Congressman  Heselton  of  the  first  Massachusetts 
district  was  imable  to  appear,  and  a  C.I.O.-P.A.C.  labor  leader. 
The  students  whom  we  interviewed  liked  the  outside  speakers. 

Two  projects  are  required  of  the  students.  The  first  is  political 
activity  on  election  day  in  helping  to  get  out  the  vote.  Due  to  the 
overwhelming  number  of  Republicans  among  the  students,  some 
of  those  with  mild  political  convictions  volunteered  to  assist  the 
Democrats.  This  project  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  seri- 
ously. Some  of  the  students  worked  only  an  hour  or  two.  Two 
whom  we  interviewed  had  merely  gone  from  door  to  door  toward 
the  end  of  the  day  to  offer  rides  to  the  polls  and  got  no  riders. 

The  second  project  is  a  report  by  each  student  analyzing  the 
social,  economic  and  political  character  of  his  own  congressional 
district.  This  involves  a  study  of  the  character  of  the  district  from 
published  statistics  of  population  and  other  data,  reading  of 
newspapers,  interviews  with  successful  and  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates and  other  political  figures.  Much  of  the  work  has  to  be  done 
in  vacation  time.  The  few  students  who  do  not  go  home  during 
the  Christmas  recess  are  allowed  to  substitute  some  other  type  of 
report.  This  assignment  is  taken  seriously  and  the  students  we 
interviewed  regarded  it  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  course 
and  did  not  seem  to  resent  the  sacrifice  of  part  of  their  vacation. 
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We  read  several  of  the  student  reports  and  on  the  whole  they 
represented  a  good  deal  of  work  and  generally  a  clear  conception 
of  the  character  of  the  congressional  district  and  the  factors 
determining  political  success  in  it. 

We  interviewed  5  students  whom  we  were  told  were  a  fair 
cross-section  of  the  class  of  33.  Four  of  them  had  been  definitely 
interested  in  politics  before  entering  college,  3  hoped  to  be  active 
in  politics  after  graduation,  and  one  who  is  planning  to  enter  the 
ministry  and  therefore  felt  he  could  not  be  active  personally  in 
politics  was  anxious  that  the  members  of  his  future  congregation 
should  be.  The  other  boy  was  a  "D"  student  who  had  taken  the 
course  merely  because  it  fitted  into  his  schedule  and  had  no 
interest  in  politics. 

Williams'  traditional  rival,  Amherst,  located  in  another  small 
Massachusetts  town,  and  with  not  materially  greater  opportu- 
nities for  student  participation  in  politics,  inaugurated  in  the  fall 
of  1950  a  course  in  political  parties  in  which  it  was  announced 
participation  in  politics  would  be  required.  Amherst  draws  its 
students  from  much  the  same  constituency  as  Williams.  The 
instructor  had  had  little  experience  in  politics  and  only  one  year's 
prior  residence  in  the  Amherst  area. 

It  has  been  decided  to  repeat  the  course  in  1952  and  succeed- 
ing years  in  which  state  and  national  elections  are  held.  It  is  con- 
ducted by  the  lecture  and  discussion  method.  It  was  announced 
that  in  view  of  the  field  work  expected  less  stress  w^ould  be  laid 
on  outside  reading  than  in  other  courses.  The  required  reading 
assignments,  however,  seem  to  have  been  fairly  extensive,  supple- 
mented by  a  considerable  list  of  works  for  "browsing."  Each 
student  was  given  a  carefully  prepared  statement  of  what  was 
expected  of  him  in  the  way  of  political  participation.  This  is  a 
very  important  first  step.  The  students  were  allowed  to  select  the 
candidates  for  whom  they  would  work  except  that  a  few  Repub- 
licans of  not  too  violent  a  stripe  were  induced,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  to  work  for  Democrats.  One  Democrat  deliberately 
chose  to  work  for  a  Republican.  Contacts  with  politicians  and 
party  committees  were  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the  instructor 
by  letter  or  telephone.  It  was  apparent  from  our  interviews  with 
students,  and  cheerfully  admitted  by  the  professor,  that  more 
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attention  could  be  paid  profitably  to  making  these  contacts  and 
arriving  at  more  definite  understandings  as  to  how  the  students 
were  to  be  used.  This  is  a  problem  to  which  only  time  and 
experience  can  supply  the  solution. 

Of  the  33  students  enrolled  in  the  fall  of  1950,  8  worked  for 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  second  Massachu- 
setts district,  7  for  the  Democratic  congressional  candidate  in  the 
same  district,  3  for  the  Republican  and  4  for  the  Democratic  con- 
gressional candidate  in  the  first  district,  3  lor  the  Republican  and 
2  for  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  lower  house  of  the  legis- 
lature in  the  fourth  Hampshire  district,  5  for  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  legislature  in  the  first  Hampshire  district  (none 
for  the  Democratic),  and  the  remaining  student  for  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  county  commissioner.  We  interviewed  19  of 
the  33  students  and  read  several  of  the  reports  which  they  were 
required  to  make  concerning  their  experiences.  While  all  the 
students  interviewed  approved  of  the  idea  of  political  participa- 
tion and  thought  that  it  had  been  helpful  to  them,  it  was  clear 
that  the  value  of  the  experience  obtained  had  varied  greatly.  The 
most  valuable  experience  came  to  those  who  worked  for  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  first  district.  This  was 
partly  because  one  of  her  campaign  managers— a  professor  at 
Smith— saw  to  it  that  the  students  were  informed  on  all  pertinent 
matters  and  had  a  real  opportunity  for  activity.  It  was  partly 
because  this  was  a  forlorn-hope  campaign  in  which  help  of  every 
kind  was  acceptable.  One  of  the  boys  actually  wrote  speeches  for 
the  candidate  and  all  of  them  actively  canvassed  on  her  behalf. 
The  students  working  for  other  congressional  candidates,  while 
getting  less  satisfying  experience,  got  a  great  deal  more  than  did 
those  who  worked  for  candidates  for  the  state  legislature,  but 
scarcely  as  much  as  the  young  man  who  worked  in  the  county 
commissioner  campaign  who  was  a  resident  of  the  district,  intro- 
duced the  candidate  to  his  friends,  and  accompanied  him  on 
tours.  Most  of  the  students  had  cars  and  could  get  to  Holyoke  or 
Northampton  to  do  their  work.  We  asked  the  students  for  their 
criticisms  of  the  course  and  for  suggestions  for  improving  it. 
These  were  many  and  varied  but  the  most  important  had  to  do 
with  the  establishment  of  initial  contacts,  opportunity  for  discus- 
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sion  of  experiences,  and  integration  of  the  reading  and  lectures 
with  the  field  work.  Several  of  the  students  complained  of  the 
menial  character  of  the  work  they  had  had  to  do,  such  as  distri- 
buting circulars  and  addressing  envelopes.  Several  evidently  con- 
sidered themselves  superior  to  the  candidate  for  whom  they 
worked.  These  attitudes  should  have  been  dispelled  by  the 
instructor  in  the  very  beginning. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  course  in  promoting  future  interest  in 
politics,  our  interviews  disclosed  that  12  out  of  19  had  already 
been  interested  in  politics  before  taking  the  course.  Only  9  of 
those  interviewed,  and  some  of  them  rather  hesitantly,  expressed 
the  intention  of  being  active  in  politics  (as  an  avocation,  not  a 
profession). 

The  instructor's  plans  for  1952  call  for  a  more  careful  selec- 
tion of  candidates  with  whom  the  students  are  to  work  and  closer 
supervision  while  the  work  is  in  progress.  As  given  in  the  fall  of 
1950  a  previous  course  in  political  science  was  not  required  and 
about  one-third  of  the  students  had  had  no  political  science  pre- 
viously. It  was  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  Amherst  course  in 
"American  Civilization"  which  is  required  of  all  students  is  a 
course  primarily  in  history  and  does  not  deal  with  contemporary 
problems,  the  organization  of  government  or  the  organization 
and  processes  of  political  parties.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
political  parties  course  would  be  more  fruitful  if  previous  work 
in  political  science  were  a  prerequisite.  It  is  obvious  that  an 
institution  situated  as  is  Amherst  can  hardly  provide  for  real 
political  participation  in  any  other  way  than  that  tried  out  in  the 
fall  of  1950.  It  also  seems  obvious  that  the  method  then  employed, 
with  some  modifications,  is  practical. 

Massachusetts  also  has  two  celebrated  women's  colleges  which 
have  used  the  political  organizations  of  their  localities  as  labora- 
tories for  the  study  of  parties  and  politics.  At  Mt.  Holyoke  since 
1940  a  course  in  "Parties  and  Politics"  has  been  oriven  in  the  fall 
semester  of  even-numbered  years.  Mt.  Holyoke  is  very  near  the 
thriving  industrial  city  of  Holyoke  where  vigorous  organizations 
are  maintained  by  both  political  parties. 

The  party  committees  have  made  increasing  use  of  these 
student  helpers,  in  research  for  candidates'  speeches,  manning  of 
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headquarters,  door-to-door  campaigning,  as  poll  watchers,  etc.  In 
the  1950  campaign  students  participated  even  in  committee 
meetings.  Each  student  works  for  the  party  or  candidate  of  her 
choice.  Republican  and  Democratic  students  select  their  respec- 
tive chairmen  who  are  responsible  for  assignments  and  work 
hours.  During  the  weeks  preceding  election  students  are  expected 
to  spend  3  hours  weekly  on  laboratory  work  and  3  hours  on  read- 
ing but  often  do  much  more.  They  stage  candidate  rallies  on 
campus,  conduct  straw  votes,  and  on  election  night  are  the  guests 
of  the  editor  of  the  "Holyoke  Transcript."  After  election  they 
are  required  to  write  an  analysis  of  the  party  process. 

There  is  no  text.  The  running  story  is  supplied  by  lectures. 
Students  read  newspapers  and  magazines  in  addition  to  party 
platforms,  other  documents,  and  monographs  on  special  topics. 

Smith  College,  located  in  the  midst  of  the  city  of  North- 
ampton, had  an  unusually  large  enrollment  in  its  course  in 
"American  Politics"  (96  in  1950-51)  in  which  active  participation 
in  a  political  campaign  was  required.  It  is  a  3-hour  course  and  is 
offered  every  year  in  the  first  semester,  corresponding  with  either 
a  state-national  or  a  city  election. 

As  given  in  1950-51  there  were  three  principal  texts  and 
numerous  other  reading  suggestions.  The  course  was  conducted 
by  lectures  and  discussion.  All  students  were  required  to  take 
part  in  the  current  Northampton  political  campaign.  The  extent 
and  character  of  this  participation  was  determined  by  two  consid- 
erations. One  was  the  large  number  of  students  to  be  utilized, 
and  the  other  the  reluctance  of  both  political  parties  to  use  the 
students  in  canvassing  for  votes.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that 
from  40  to  50  girls  can  be  used  effectively  by  each  party  in  cor- 
recting their  card  catalogues  of  voters,  putting  in  up-to-date  tele- 
phone numbers,  and  on  election  day  as  checkers  at  the  polls  and 
in  phoning  tardy  voters.  It  was  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
2  Republican  and  2  Democratic  former  city  chairmen  whom  we 
interviewed  that  the  use  of  the  students  enabled  the  parties  to 
keep  unusually  accurate  voter  lists  and  to  do  unusually  effective 
work  in  getting  out  the  vote.  As  already  noted  in  the  case  of 
Amherst  and  Williams,  the  preponderance  of  Republicans  among 
students  at  Smith  is  so  great  that  in  order  to  give  both  parties 
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approximately  the  same  amount  of  assistance  it  was  felt  necessary 
that  some  girls  of  Republican  antecedents  but  without  strong 
convictions  of  their  own  volunteer  to  work  at  Democratic  head- 
quarters. The  instructor  was  very  active  in  Democratic  politics 
and  in  the  work  of  the  A.D.A.  but  his  activities  were  no  obstacle 
to  smooth  relations  with  both  parties. 

The  seemingly  routine  nature  of  the  girls'  tasks  has  not 
diminished  their  enthusiasm  for  this  course.  We  interviewed  14 
students  who  had  taken  it  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  and  who,  we 
were  assured,  constituted  a  fair  sample.  Several  had  participated 
in  the  campaign  work  for  2  or  3  years  although  they  could  obtain 
credit  for  only  one.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  spending  a  mini- 
mum of  2  hours  a  week  for  a  month  or  6  weeks  at  party  head- 
quarters prior  to  election  and  working  on  election  day  provide  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  political  leaders  and 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  political  organization.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  a  girl  who  has  mastered  the  technique  of  maintaining  a 
voter's  list  and  using  it  to  get  out  the  vote  on  election  day  will  be 
able  to  do  likewise  in  her  home  town.  Of  course,  all  the  girls  are 
not  equally  interested.  Some  work  only  an  hour  or  two  on  elec- 
tion day  but  others  work  all  day  and  linger  at  party  headquarters 
until  the  returns  are  in  at  night. 

To  facilitate  handling  the  details  of  scheduling  and  assigning 
the  girls  the  instructor  appointed  a  chairman  and  co-chairman 
for  each  party  group.  These  four  girls  naturally  had  much  more 
contact  with  the  politicians  than  the  rest. 

In  the  fall  of  1950  the  students  were  also  required  to  follow 
and  analyze  an  election  campaign,  not  necessarily  in  their  home 
state  or  locality,  such  as  the  Dirksen-Lucas,  Taft-Ferguson,  or 
Lehman-Hanley  contest.  The  student  was  expected  to  subscribe 
to  two  daily  newspapers  —  opposing  ones  if  possible  —  carrying 
reports  of  the  campaign  in  which  she  was  interested,  and  to  make 
use  of  such  other  information  as  she  could  get.  The  girls  we  inter- 
viewed regarded  this  as  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  course,  some 
of  them  thought  it  more  important  than  the  limited  amount  of 
political  participation  that  they  had  had. 

On  the  whole,  the  degree  of  enthusiasm  for  the  course  ex- 
hibited by  the  students  we  interviewed  was  extraordinary.  All  of 
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the  14  expressed  the  intention  of  being  active  politically  in  their 
future  careers.  Nine,  however,  were  already  interested  in  politics 
before  taking  the  course,  and  5  were  looking  forward  to  jobs  in 
the  civil  service  which  would  prevent  their  being  active  partici- 
pants in  politics.  The  other  members  of  the  political  science 
faculty  were  equally  enthusiastic. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  girls  are  denied  a  fuller  participation 
in  politics  by  the  fear  of  the  political  parties  that  the  townspeople 
would  resent  their  activities  in  actually  influencing  voters  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  parties  are  not  set  up  to  use  the  girls  in  research. 
It  seems  to  us,  moreover,  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  course 
would  be  increased  somewhat  if  the  students  were  required  to 
write  a  report  on  their  experiences  and  if  more  opportunity  were 
provided  for  discussing  their  experiences  in  class.  As  we  have 
pointed  out  in  some  other  instances,  it  seems  to  us  that  students 
cannot  be  expected  to  profit  to  the  greatest  extent  from  a  course 
in  political  parties  unless  they  have  already  been  grounded  in 
some  of  the  elementary  aspects  of  political  science.  There  is  no 
prerequisite  for  American  Politics  except  junior  or  senior 
standing. 

At  the  University  of  Kansas  a  2-hour  course  in  "American 
Politics"  is  repeated  each  semester  and  taken  by  about  30 
students.  Participation  in  party  campaign  work  is  out  of  the 
question  3  semesters  out  of  4  and  inter-election  activities  of 
political  parties  are  slim,  as  they  usually  are  where  one  party,  in 
this  case  the  Republican,  is  heavily  preponderant.  Occasional 
speakers  from  political  life  are  introduced  in  the  class.  For 
example,  in  the  spring  of  1950  Alt  Landon,  1936  Republican 
candidate  for  President,  and  the  Democratic  national  committee- 
man for  Kansas  talked  to  the  class  in  successive  weeks  and 
answered  questions.  The  main  dependence,  however,  for  bring- 
ing students  into  contact  with  the  realities  of  politics  is  through 
a  term  report  based  on  personal  investigation,  research  or  inter- 
views, which  counts  about  one-fourth  toward  the  grade  in  the 
comse  and  is  supposed  to  call  for  ten  hours  of  field  work  aside 
from  planning,  search  for  sources,  or  writing.  The  mimeographed 
instructions  given  the  students  list  five  acceptable  topics:  (1)  atti- 
tudes toward  the  Kansas  closed  primary  law;    (2)  what  a  precinct 
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committeeman  needs  to  know  about  his  precinct  and  his  job; 
(3)  county  chairman  of  a  political  party— responsibilities  and 
motivations;  (4)  an  observer's  report  on  the  conduct  of  an  elec- 
tion in  one  voting  precinct;  (5)  a  pressure  group  in  Kansas— aims, 
organization  and  tactics.  The  value  of  such  studies  in  training  for 
participation  in  politics  will  be  substantial  to  the  extent  that  the 
information  is  obtained  from  individuals  active  in  political  life. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  instructor  who 
incidentally  was  acting  county  chairman  of  the  Democratic  party. 
An  example  of  the  ingenious  use  of  a  variety  of  devices  to 
make  the  most  of  environmental  opportunities  on  behalf  of  an 
oversize  class  is  to  be  found  in  the  political  parties  course  at 
Michigan  State  College.  This  huge  and  rapidly  growing  institu- 
tion is  located  in  East  Lansing  only  a  few  minutes'  drive  from 
the  state  capitol.  A  great  laboratory  for  the  study  of  various 
aspects  of  state  government  is  thus  at  hand  and  an  endless  supply 
of  politicians  for  classroom  appearances  is  available.  On  the  other 
hand,  elections  in  Michigan  occur  only  every  other  year,  the 
number  of  students  for  whom  the  party  organizations  have  been 
willing  to  find  campaign  work  is  limited,  and  the  number  of 
students  in  the  political  parties  course  runs  from  85  to  110. 

Students  who  are  Michigan  residents,  in  the  years  when  no 
campaign  is  on,  are  required  to  study  their  own  congressional 
district,  and  out-of-state  students  to  study  the  statewide  constitu- 
ency of  their  United  States  senators.  In  each  case  the  study 
involves  a  consideration  of  the  ethnic  and  other  social  and  eco- 
nomic factors  affecting  the  politics  of  the  district,  the  voting 
record  of  the  district  or  state  and  of  the  representative  or  senator 
involved.  Among  other  things,  the  students  are  required  to  write 
to  their  senators  or  representatives  about  their  attitudes  and 
records.  This  is,  of  course,  a  version  of  the  home-town  report.  In 
some  instances  it  results  in  valuable  contacts  but  in  others  it 
does  not. 

In  the  campaign  year  1950  the  students  were  invited  to 
express  their  preferences  for  a  political  party  or  pressure  group 
with  which  they  would  like  to  work,  or  to  undertake  a  reading 
project.  Of  the  87  students  66  chose  the  participation  and  21  the 
reading  project.  The  instructor,  however,  was  able  to  locate  only 
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51  with  a  party  or  pressure  group,  one  girl  found  a  contact  for 
herself  with  a  politician  in  the  northern  peninsula,  and  the 
remaining  14  were  forced  to  join  the  reading  project. 

At  the  same  time  extensive  use  is  made  of  speakers  from  the 
capitol  and  the  party  headquarters  in  Lansing.  Among  those 
called  upon  in  the  fall  of  1950  were  Republican  and  Democratic 
county  chairmen,  the  state  treasurer,  attorney  general,  secretary 
of  state,  members  of  the  legislature,  and  representatives  of  pres- 
sure groups  and  national  party  committees. 

The  course  is  given  for  3  units  for  each  of  the  first  2  quarters 
of  the  year.  A  textbook  is  used  and  the  instruction  is  by  lecture 
and  discussion. 

The  University  of  Buffalo,  a  privately  endowed  institution, 
draws  its  students  almost  altogether  from  Buffalo  and  its  environs. 
For  the  past  five  years  a  course  in  'Tolitical  Parties"  has  been 
offered  in  which  many  students  have  been  encouraged  to  parti- 
cipate in  politics.  It  would  not  be  worthwhile  to  go  into  the  details 
of  its  content  and  methods  but  the  information  we  gleaned  from 
interviews  with  20  former  students  and  some  politicians  have  real 
pertinence  to  the  development  of  soinid  training  for  participation 
in  politics. 

Most  of  the  students  we  interviewed,  and  we  were  assured 
that  they  were  a  fair  sample  of  the  student  body,  were  second- 
generation  Americans.  The  eagerness  with  which  they  had  seized 
on  the  opportunities  of  politics  as  stepping  stones  in  their  upward 
social  and  economic  progiess  indicates  the  very  great  necessity  of 
providing  in  all  large  population  centers  where  immigrants  and 
the  sons  of  immigrants  are  numerous  the  best  possible  training 
for  participation  in  politics. 

We  learned  from  one  alumnus  of  this  course  something^  of  the 
rift  between  the  young  and  the  old  in  the  great  party  organiza- 
tions. Vincent  Gaughan  who  already  was  president  of  the  Young 
Democrats  of  Erie  County  when  he  took  the  course  has  since 
been  executive  secretary  of  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 
America  and  executive  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Democratic  State  Committee.  He  is  so  enthusiastic  about  this 
type  of  course,  including  political  participation,  that  he  thinks  it 
should  be  made  compulsory  for  all  students.  He  pointed  out, 
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however,  the  opposition  to  taking  young  people  into  the  political 
organizations  on  the  part  of  many  old-time  leaders  who  fear  the 
crusading  spirit  of  youth.  He  thinks  that  a  course  training 
students  for  participation  in  politics  should  do  two  things  which 
are  not  after  all  antithetical— make  plain  to  the  students  that 
politicians  are  not  all  bad  nor  politics  all  dirty,  and  repress 
within  reasonable  limits  the  students'  zeal  for  reform. 

Finally,  we  had  from  Mr.  Jerome  Van  de  Water,  secretary  of 
the  Democratic  County  Committee  of  Erie  County,  some  sage 
advice  as  to  the  best  methods  of  securing  opportunities  for 
students  to  enjoy  worthwhile  experience  in  political  campaigns. 
Mr.  Van  de  Water,  an  attorney  who  before  taking  his  present 
full-time  job  with  the  Democratic  party  was  a  professor  of  busi- 
ness law  and  finance  at  Canisius  College,  is  a  great  believer  in 
research  as  the  foundation  of  a  successful  campaign.  He  pointed 
out  that  students  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  doing  research  work 
and  that  the  opportunities  in  this  direction  will  increase  as  the 
management  of  political  parties  becomes  more  enlightened.  How- 
ever, research  has  to  be  planned  and  completed  before  the  cam- 
paign actively  begins.  When  a  professor  calls  up  about  the  first  of 
October  and  asks  a  county  chairman  to  take  a  dozen  or  more 
students  on  as  volunteer  workers  there  is  no  research  left  to  do, 
and  all  the  really  vital  assignments  in  canvassing,  speaking  or 
organizing  have  been  filled.  This  leaves  the  only  jobs  open  to  the 
students  routine  things  like  stuffing  envelopes  and  passing  out 
handbills.  The  secret  of  success  in  getting  students  genuine 
political  experience  lies  in  the  professor's  being  constantly  in 
touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  party  organizations.  In  this  way  the 
number  of  students  who  can  be  used  and  the  quality  of  their 
experience  can  be  greatly  increased. 

There  are  numerous  other  courses  in  which  special  methods 
are  used  to  bring  students  into  direct  contact  with  politics.  To 
detail  them  all  here  would  be  merely  to  multiply  examples  of 
techniques  similar  to  those  already  described.  However,  'Tield 
Work  in  Politics"  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  deserves  special 
consideration. 

This  course  applies  the  field  work  idea  more  thoroughly  than 
any  other  course  we  have  observed  and,  what  is  more,  makes  suc- 
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cessful  use  of  a  variety  of  methods  applicable  to  the  several  phases 
of  the  two-year  cycle  of  caucuses,  conventions,  primaries,  elections 
and  legislative  sessions. 

The  course  runs  for  a  full  academic  year  with  a  credit  value 
of  three  units  per  quarter.  However,  both  the  first  and  second 
quarters  must  be  taken  to  get  credit  for  either  and  the  third 
quarter  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  taken  the  first  and  second. 
Enrollment  for  1950-51  was  27  in  the  first  two  quarters  and  21  in 
the  third.  The  class  meets  for  2  hours  on  Tuesdays  and  a  third 
hour  is  held  open  for  periodic  individual  conferences. 

The  course  was  inaugurated  in  1947-48  with  an  experimental 
class  of  nine.  The  same  instructor  has  been  in  charge  of  it  ever 
since.  He  has  been  very  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor  party.  He  is  currently  chairman  of  the  second  ward 
in  Minneapolis  and  vice-chairman  for  Hennepin  County,  and 
was  for  two  years  secretary  to  Mayor  (now  Senator)  Hubert 
Humphrey.  He  writes  a  column  on  politics  weekly  for  some  50 
Minnesota  small-town  papers.  He  is  exceptionally  well  informed 
on  political  subjects  and  possesses  to  a  rare  degree  the  faculty  of 
exciting  the  interest  of  students. 

Field  Work  in  Politics  is  not  in  any  sense  a  conventional 
course  in  political  parties.  It  has  no  textbook  and  no  final  exam- 
ination, the  students  being  graded  on  the  written  reports  they 
make  on  their  experiences  and  on  their  performance  in  class  dis- 
cussion. It  is  literally  what  its  title  implies,  an  opportunity  to 
learn  about  politics  by  seeing  and  doing.  The  program  for  even- 
odd  years  in  which  there  is  an  election  follo^v^ed  by  a  session  of 
the  legislature  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  odd-even  years 
in  which  party  activity  is  chiefly  internal.  Most  of  the  instructors 
we  have  met  have  been  content  to  confine  student  participation 
to  the  few  weeks  preceding  election.  Not  so  the  instructor  in 
Field  Work  in  Politics. 

In  the  even-odd  years  (i.e.  1948-49  or  1950-51)  the  students 
were  required  to  associate  themselves  with  a  candidate  for  the 
state  legislature  and  to  work  as  closely  as  possible  with  him  in  the 
campaign.  When  the  election  was  over  the  student  had  to  choose 
a  pressure  group,  preferably  one  in  which  his  candidate  was 
interested,  and  work  with  it  in  preparation  for  the  coming  session 
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of  the  legislature.  When  the  legislature  convened  the  student  had 
to  choose  a  bill— usually  one  promoted  by  the  pressure  group 
with  which  he  had  been  working  —  and  follow  it  through  the 
legislature.  Where  the  pressure  group's  legislation  had  little 
chance  of  moving,  however,  the  student  could  take  some  other 
bill  or  observe  the  activities  of  a  particular  committee.  In  the 
third  quarter  the  student  chose  some  agency  of  administration, 
preferably  one  affected  by  the  legislation  he  had  been  following, 
and  personally  investigated  its  organization  and  operation. 

The  value  of  these  experiences,  of  course,  varied.  Some  candi- 
dates for  the  legislature  made  more  use  of  the  students  and  took 
them  into  confidence  more  than  did  others.  Some  pressure  groups 
were  very  reluctant  to  disclose  their  methods  of  operation.  Some 
students  experienced  frustration  because  the  bills  they  were 
watching  did  not  move.  The  fact  that  the  second  quarter  ends 
about  a  month  before  adjournment  of  the  legislature  creates  a 
difficult  situation.  We  found,  however,  by  interviews  with 
students,  legislators,  and  heads  of  pressure  groups,  that  on  the 
whole  the  students'  experiences  were  profitable. 

Each  student  was  supplied  in  advance  with  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  field  work  he  was  to  do,  including  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  which  his  experiences  were  expected  to  supply  the 
answers.^  The  first  hour  at  the  Tuesday  session  of  the  course  was 
devoted  to  calling  the  roll  of  the  class  for  oral  reports  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  past  week.  At  the  meeting  we  attended  the  instructor 
asked  pertinent  questions  as  well  as  answered  those  of  the 
students  and  made  suggestions  for  their  guidance.  The  remainder 
of  classroom  time  was  devoted  largely  to  lectures  by  the  instructor 
or  outside  speakers.  Each  student  was  also  required  to  keep  a 
diary  in  which  he  noted  what  he  had  done  or  observed  and  to 
which  he  added  exhibits  illustrating  his  experiences.  The  greatest 
weakness  we  have  noted  in  the  handling  of  student  participation 
has  been  the  failure  to  let  students  know  clearly  what  is  expected 
of  them.  A  second,  general  weakness  is  the  failure  to  guide  the 
student's  experience  while  he  is  having  it,  or  to  establish  just 
what  his  experience  has  been  after  it  is  over.  The  administration 

1  See  Appendix  V. 
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of  Field  Work  in  Politics  takes  care  of  these  matters  very 
satisfactorily. 

In  the  odd-even  years  (i.e.  1949-50)  the  student  selected  a 
political  party  with  which  to  affiliate  and  spent  the  first  quarter 
learning  about  its  organization  and  history.  He  was  required  at 
the  same  time  to  attach  himself  to  the  organization  of  the  party 
in  the  ward  in  which  he  lived.  In  the  second  and  third  quarters 
he  was  expected  to  participate  in  the  caucuses  and  other  activities 
of  the  organization  and,  if  possible,  secure  election  as  a  precinct 
or  ward  leader  or  delegate  to  the  county  and  state  conventions. 
Believe  it  or  not,  6  members  of  the  1949-50  class  became  delegates 
to  the  Democratic-Farmer-Labor  state  convention  and  4  to  the 
Republican  state  convention,  several  were  designated  as  alternates, 
and  all  got  as  far  as  the  county  convention.  Moreover,  most  of 
them  became  precinct  chairmen  and  at  least  one  a  ward  leader. 

The  same  technique  of  class  sessions  and  reports  was  observed 
in  the  odd-even  as  in  the  even-odd  years. 

We  attended  with  the  instructor  the  concluding  meeting  of 
the  regular  1951  session  of  the  Minnesota  legislature  and  thus 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  present  and  past  state  chairmen 
of  the  Democratic-Farmer-Labor  party,  the  state  chairman  of  the 
Republican  party,  about  a  dozen  members  of  the  legislature,  one 
of  whom  had  been  elected  while  still  a  student  in  the  field  work 
course,  and  the  leaders  of  two  important  and  active  pressure 
groups.  Irrespective  of  party  they  expressed  the  greatest  respect 
for  and  confidence  in  the  instructor  and  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  his  course.  Some  of  the  legislators  had  found  the  students 
attached  to  them  very  helpful,  others  discounted  the  value  of 
their  services,  but  all  declared  they  would  be  glad  to  have  students 
assigned  to  them  again. 

We  interviewed  11  students  in  the  1950-51  class  and  8  who 
had  taken  it  earlier.  Of  the  latter,  5  were  continuing  the  activity 
begun  in  1949-50,  and  of  the  remainder  2  had  cut  themselves  off 
from  participation  in  politics  by  accepting  positions  in  Hennepin 
County  and  the  federal  civil  service.  Only  one  was  unwilling  to 
be  "mixed  up  in  politics"  and  he  declared  he  voted  regularly.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  conditions  are  not  always 
and   everywhere    as    favorable    to    young   people    breaking   into 
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politics  as  in  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area  where  there  arc  two 
actively  competing  parties  in  neither  of  which  control  is  vested  in 
a  solidly  entrenched  machine.  Nor  do  most  great  universities 
draw  their  students  to  so  large  a  degree  as  does  Minnesota  from 
the  metropolitan  area  in  which  they  are  situated. 

All  of  the  11  students  from  the  1950-51  class  whom  we  inter- 
viewed expressed  the  intention  of  being  active  in  politics.  All 
students,  irrespective  of  the  year  in  which  they  took  the  course, 
were  enthusiastic  about  it.  Many  of  them  thought  it  the  most 
valuable  course  they  had  taken  at  the  University.  All  testified 
that  it  required  a  greater  expenditure  of  time  than  other  courses 
and  some  said  it  took  more  of  their  time  than  all  the  other 
courses  of  the  same  year.  Attending  4  or  5  evening  meetings  a 
week  or  making  almost  daily  trips  to  the  capitol  during  the 
session  of  the  legislature  is  very  time  consuming.  The  fact  that 
students  will  give  up  so  much  of  their  leisure  to  political  partici- 
pation is  an  indication  of  how  strong  a  hold  such  courses  as  this 
can  get  on  those  who  take  them. 

Since  there  are  those  who  still  doubt  that  a  professor  who  is 
active  in  politics  can  avoid  taking  his  partisan  attitude  into  a 
class  where  parties  are  the  subject  it  is  significant  to  record  that 
all  the  20  present  and  former  students  interviewed— and  we  were 
very  particular  in  interrogating  the  Republicans— agreed  that  the 
professor's  well  known  political  views  did  not  in  the  least  inter- 
fere with  his  conduct  of  the  course.  Those  who  were  Republicans 
testified  specifically  to  the  fairness  with  which  they  and  their 
political  views  were  treated. 

WASHINGTON  SEMINARS 

Interesting  methods  have  been  developed  by  which  relatively 
small  numbers  of  students  from  a  few  colleges  have  the  advantage 
of  first-hand  contacts  with  the  government  in  Washington.  One 
type  is  the  so-called  summer  internship  program,  one  of  which  is 
put  on  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.,  another  by  Wellesley,  and 
another  by  Amherst  and  Mt.  Holyoke  jointly.  We  have  inter- 
viewed students  who  participated  in  the  Wellesley  and  Y.M.C.A. 
programs  in   the   summer  of   1950.   A   brief  description  of  the 
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Wellesley  program  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  kind  and  quality  of 
the  work  which  a  well  organized  summer  in  Washington  affords. 

The  Wellesley  summer  internship  program  has  been  in  oper- 
ation for  several  years  but  until  1950  had  never  taken  care  of 
more  than  10  or  12  students.  In  that  year  the  program  was 
expanded  to  include  girls  fiom  other  colleges  besides  Wellesley 
and  the  group  actually  was  made  up  of  3  from  Vassar,  one  each 
from  Smith  and  Sarah  Lawrence,  and  18  from  Wellesley.  They 
were  all  from  the  junior  class.  There  was  no  requirement  that 
the  internes  should  have  had  a  course  in  political  science  though 
the  great  majority  had  had.  Their  majors  were  widely  scattered 
through  the  curriculum.  The  girls  lived  together  in  a  hotel  for 
women.  The  professor  who  was  in  charge  of  the  program  and  his 
wife  rented  a  house  in  Observatory  Circle  which  became  the 
center  of  the  program's  activities.  Most  of  the  girls  were  assigned 
to  government  agencies  but  5  had  what  might  be  called  specifi- 
cally political  assignments,  one  each  at  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  and  the  offices 
of  Senators  Kefauver,  Lehman  and  Benton. 

The  group  was  divided  into  2  sections  and  each  section  met  at 
the  professor's  house  2  evenings  a  week  for  the  6  weeks  of  the 
program.  At  the  first  meeting  of  each  section  each  week  there  was 
a  speaker,  usually  a  person  of  middle  rank  in  the  government 
service,  who  dined  with  the  professor  and  some  of  the  internes. 
After  dinner  the  remaining  members  of  the  section  came  in  and 
talk  and  questions  consumed  the  next  two  hours  or  more.  The 
second  evening  each  week  was  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of 
the  internes'  individual  problems. 

We  read  the  reports  submitted  by  the  five  students  who  had 
political  assignments,  and  interviewed  the  girl  who  had  been 
assigned  to  Governor  Lehman's  office.  ^Ve  were  satisfied  that  they 
had  all  had  very  interesting  and  valuable  experiences.  The  interne 
in  Senator  Lehman's  office  had  worked  largely  at  answering 
routine  correspondence  but  had  been  allowed  to  do  some  research 
in  preparation  for  answering  letters.  She  was  allowed  time,  as 
were  all  the  girls  in  the  program,  to  attend  sessions  of  Congress, 
committee  hearings  and  the  like.  She  was  specially  fortunate, 
however,  in  being  included  in  Senator  Lehman's  entertainment 
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of  student  delegations  and  met  at  his  home  many  of  the  leading 
figures  of  Congress. 

No  college  credit  is  given  for  the  summer  internship  and  the 
students,  with  rare  exceptions,  pay  all  their  own  expenses.  Never- 
theless the  number  of  applicants  greatly  exceeds  the  number  that 
can  be  taken.  Selection  of  the  students  and  making  the  arrange- 
ments for  their  assignments  takes  a  large  part  of  the  professor's 
time  throughout  the  second  semester  of  each  year, 

A  more  serious  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the  educational 
opportunities  of  the  national  capital  is  the  "Washington  Semester" 
carried  on  by  The  American  University  on  behalf  of  19  other 
cooperating  institutions:  Allegheny^ Beloit, Birmingham-Southern, 
Buckncll,  Dennison,  Dickinson,  Hamline,  Hiram,  Hollins,  Ken- 
yon,  Lake  Erie,  Lindenwood,  Millsaps,  Oberlin,  Transylvania, 
Westminster,  Willamette,  William  Jewell,  and  Wooster.  Each 
cooperating  institution  may  send  up  to  four  of  its  juniors  each 
year  for  a  semester  at  The  American  University.  The  students 
continue  to  pay  their  regular  tuition  and  room  rent  to  their 
home  institutions.  The  credits  they  earn  at  The  American 
University  are  at  once  transferred  to  their  own  colleges  so  that 
the  semester  in  Washington  involves  little  additional  expense 
and  no  delay  in  graduation. 

The  selection  of  the  students  for  the  Washington  Semester  is 
left  to  each  of  the  cooperating  institutions,  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  high  scholastic  achievement  and  readiness  and  ability  to 
do  independent  work.  The  students  chosen  may  be  majors  in  any 
subject  but  must  have  had  a  basic  course  in  American  Govern- 
ment and  one  or  more  courses  in  history,  sociology  or  economics. 
During  his  semester  in  Washington  the  student  may  take  2  or  3 
courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Social  Science  and  Public  Affairs. 
In  addition  he  is  required  to  take  a  seminar  in  which  leading 
Washington  figures  often  appear,  intended  to  give  him  a  broad 
view  of  the  Washington  scene;  and  must  pursue  an  individual 
project  which  usually  involves  research  as  to  some  part  of  a 
government  agency  or  in  some  problem,  program,  or  proposed 
measure  that  will  bring  him  in  contact  with  the  work  of  several 
agencies. 
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A  committee  of  representatives  of  the  cooperating  institutions 
meets  annually  to  review  the  program  and  set  major  policies. 
There  is  also  an  advisory  committee  of  government  officials  and 
educational  experts.  The  actual  administration  of  the  semester  is 
entrusted  to  the  department  of  political  science  and  public 
administration.  There  is  also  a  dean  of  the  program  who  resides 
with  the  students  and  who  is  in  immediate  charge  of  its  details. 
Formerly  the  cooperating  institutions  in  rotation  sent  visiting 
professors,  paid  by  their  home  colleges,  who  also  resided  with  the 
students  and  shared  in  the  responsibility  of  guidance.  Such 
assignments  are  still  made  but  are  no  longer  obligatory. 

The  number  of  students  taking  the  semester  was  29  in  the 
spring  of  1951  and  20  in  the  fall  of  that  year— only  slightly  more 
than  half  of  the  number  permissible.  The  home  colleges,  as 
might  be  expected,  control  to  a  considerable  degree  the  courses 
and  projects  of  their  students.  The  quality  of  the  experience 
enjoyed  by  students  in  the  Washington  Semester  varies  consider- 
ably with  the  characters  and  backgrounds  of  the  students  them- 
selves. 

In  the  spring  of  1952  Colgate  will  send  its  thirteenth  group  of 
ten  students  to  Washington  to  spend  a  semester  there  under  the 
direction  of  a  professor  of  political  science.  This  Washington 
semester  carries  with  it  full  college  credit.  The  students  are 
selected  by  the  professor  fiom  a  much  larger  number  of  eager 
applicants  and  in  1950  were  all  majors  in  political  science  and, 
with  one  exception,  seniors.  They  live  together.  Each  student  is 
assigned  two  projects  connected  with  the  executive  or  judicial 
branches  of  the  government,  but  only  occasionally  does  a  student 
become  an  intern  in  any  office.  About  1 1  weeks  are  consumed  on 
these  projects  and  the  remainder  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to 
assignments  with  pressure  groups  and  projects  relating  to  the 
activities  of  Congress.  Many  group  conferences  are  held  with  key 
persons  in  the  national  administration  and  in  Congress.  Each 
morning  from  8:30  to  10  is  taken  up  with  a  seminar  at  which  the 
professor  presides.  Written  reports  are  required  on  all  projects. 

The  standards  maintained  for  this  group  are  high.  They  must 
have  had  courses  in  public  administration  and  in  political  parties 
to  qualify  for  the  Washington  semester  at  all.  They  are  under 
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the  constant  guidance  o£  a  very  competent  instructor  and  there 
are  so  few  of  them  that  supervision  is  effective. 

We  met  at  lunch  and  at  a  long  after-lunch  conference  with  9 
of  the  10  members  of  the  1950  "semester."  They  were  an  excep- 
tionally able  and  intelligent  group  of  young  men  who  had  evi- 
dently profited  greatly  not  only  in  knowledge  but  in  self-confi- 
dence from  their  stay  in  Washington.  Seven  of  the  9  were  intend- 
ing to  study  law,  6  with  a  view  to  ordinary  practice  and  one  with 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  labor  lawyer  in  the  federal  service.  One  of 
the  group  was  headed  for  business  and  one  had  a  fellowship  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  intended  to  teach  political  science. 
All  of  the  students  except  the  two  going  into  business  and  the 
federal  service  expected  to  be  active  in  politics.  Several  of  the 
prospective  lawyers  declared  they  had  been  attracted  to  that  pro- 
fession because  of  the  opportunities  it  affords  for  political  activity. 

Colgate  operates  at  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  a  similar 
seminar  primarily  for  economists  which  incidentally  covers  some 
matters  of  local  government  and  politics.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  expense  of  providing  such  "super"  opportunities  for  a 
few  students  is  too  great  for  its  wide  imitation.  Moreover,  won- 
derful as  such  opportunities  are,  they  do  not  give  the  student  any 
knowledge  of  political  organization  at  the  grass-roots,  the  point 
at  which  his  political  activity  ordinarily  must  begin. 

CREDIT  FOR  INTERNSHIP  IN  POLITICS 

College  credit  for  internships  with  administrative  agencies, 
federal,  state  or  local,  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Only  a  few 
institutions,  however,  have  conceded  such  credit  for  work  done 
with  a  political  party.  The  most  notable  example  is  Ohio  Wesleyan 
whose  Political  Science  351  we  shall  treat  in  detail  later. 

In  the  campaign  of  1950  some  seven  students  selected  from 
various  New  York  State  colleges  worked  for  the  Democratic  party 
in  that  state  and  received  credit  for  it.  This  program  has  been 
continued.  In  announcing  the  appointment  in  December  of  1951 
of  3  interns  from  among  25  applicants  from  10  colleges  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area,  Democratic  State  Chairman  Paul  E. 
Fitzpatrick  said: 
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"It  has  long  been  my  belief  that  the  weakest  point  in  our  preparation  of 
young  people  for  active  political  careers  lies  in  the  difficult  transition  stage 
from  textbook  theory  to  the  practical  application  of  classroom  studies.  With- 
out proper  guidance  and  sincere  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  political 
parties,  many  potential  leaders  and  extremely  qualified  men  and  women  are 
lost  to  the  field  of  active  politics  the  moment  they  finish  their  formal  educa- 
tion. Yet  the  future  strength  of  our  democracy  depends  on  bringing  these 
same  men  and  women  into  the  political  party  system.  The  need  is  great  and 
it  is  urgent.  For  this  reason,  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  announce  that  as  a 
result  of  the  enthusiasm  expressed  by  the  faculty  and  students  who  partici- 
pated in  our  1950  Internship  Program,  the  State  Committee  will  again 
undertake  a  Course  in  the  Practical  Application  of  Political  Theory  to  com- 
mence in  February.  This  year's  interns  will  spend  approximately  six  hours  a 
week  at  State  Committee  Headquarters  on  specialized  congressional  and 
legislative  research  projects.  Their  work  will  be  supervised  in  the  colleges  by 
each  student's  Political  Science  or  Government  Professor  and  will  be  accre- 
dited as  applied  research.  The  splendid  cooperation  of  the  more  than  ten 
colleges  in  the  metropolitan  area  who  responded  to  our  Internship  Program, 
indicates  there  is  a  definite  need  for  such  a  project.  And  the  enthusiastic 
replies  of  the  twenty-five  college  students  who  applied  from  these  institu- 
tions, proves  that  our  young  people  are  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  political  organizations." 

The  University  of  Southern  California,  in  addition  to  its 
regular  course  in  political  parties,  provides  a  separately  numbered 
course  entitled  "Practicum,"  in  which  a  student  who  has  taken 
the  course  in  political  parties  may  obtain  an  equal  amount  of 
credit  for  actual  participation  in  politics.  There  are  also  well 
recognized  opportunities  in  several  colleges  to  make  use  of  the 
credit  allowed  for  independent  study,  honors  courses  or  tutorials, 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  credit  for  work  with  a  political  partv, 
provided  other  conditions  are  satisfied. 

Antioch  College  is  interested  in  extending  its  study-plus-work 
program,  in  which  students  spend  alternate  periods  of  approxi- 
mately three  months  in  regular  academic  work  on  campus  and  on 
full-time  jobs,  which  has  hitherto  included  only  a  few  assignments 
with  political  parties  and  related  organizations,  to  more  jobs  of 
that  character. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  reason  why 
such  credit  should  not  be  given  provided  the  students'  work  can 
be  properly  supervised.  We  are  by  no  means  eager  to  see  credit 
for  work  with  a  political  party  given  indiscriminately.  We  are 
keenly  aware  that  if  students  are  allowed  to  get  credit  for  work 
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for  which  they  have  had  no  satisfactory  preparation  the  whole 
idea  may  be  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  academic  world.  It  is 
very  important,  therefore,  that  where  credit  is  to  be  given  for 
field  work  in  politics  that  is  not  strictly  part  of  some  regular 
course,  the  right  to  such  credit  should  be  restricted  to  persons 
with  adequate  background  to  advantage  fully  from  the  experi- 
ence. Provision  should  also  always  be  made  for  supervision  and 
follow-up.  In  all  such  cases  the  candidate  or  committee  for  whom 
the  work  is  done  should  be  required  to  certify  the  nature  of  the 
work  done  and  the  time  expended  on  it.  Whether  the  intern  is 
paid  or  not  seems  to  us  of  no  significance.  There  is  no  problem 
of  preserving  "amateur  status"  in  this  field.  The  only  issue  is  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  and  its  pertinence  to  the  general 
program  of  the  intern. 
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V 

STAFFING 

FRESHMAN-SOPHOMORE  COURSES 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  confronts  American  colleges 
in  providing  mass  instruction  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  lies 
in  properly  staffing  large  introductory  courses.  This  is  true  in 
every  field  of  learning  but  we  believe  is  peculiarly  true  in  the 
social  sciences  where  successful  teaching  requires  of  the  teacher 
to  a  peculiar  degree  not  merely  technical  proficiency  in  his  sub- 
ject but  a  wide  knowledge  and  experience  of  life  itself.  This  dif- 
ficulty assumes  especially  daunting  proportions  in  the  integrated 
social  science  courses  where  the  teacher  should  be  master  not 
merely  of  one  discipline  but  of  3  or  4. 

It  requires  no  demonstration  that  in  the  process  of  education 
the  teacher  is  the  most  essential  element.  The  finest  textbooks, 
greatest  libraries,  most  highly  equipped  laboratories,  and  the 
most  modern  twists  in  methodology  are  no  substitute  for  a  good 
teacher.  We  have  had  the  opportunity,  usually  denied  to  trustees, 
presidents,  deans  and  heads  of  departments,  of  actually  sitting  in 
classrooms  and  observing  ho^v  such  freshman-sophom  jre  courses 
are  taught.  W'e  have  been  appalled  by  the  dullness,  general  ignor- 
ance and  lack  of  specific  preparation  displayed  by  many  of  the 
teachers.  This  experience  has  not  been  confined  to  poorly  en- 
dowed small  colleges  but  has  been  found  in  some  of  the  largest 
and  richest  institutions  in  the  coimtry.  More  bad  examples  were 
found  in  the  integrated  social  science  courses,  but  straight  poli- 
tical science  courses  have  exhibited  some  very  regrettable  speci- 
mens. For  obvious  reasons  we  shall  not  name  specific  institutions, 
courses,  and  individuals.  The  fault  does  not  lie  with  any  par- 
ticular department  or  institution  but  is  the  result  of  an  inade- 
quate system  of  recruiting  and  training  teachers. 

With  the  rare  exceptions  of  men  brought  in  directly  from 
public  or  business  life,  college  teachers  of  the  social  sciences  are 


recruited  through  the  system  of  graduate  instruction  culminating 
in  the  Ph.D.  degree  which  prevails  almost  uniformly  in  Ameri- 
can universities.  The  product  of  this  system  suffers  from  the  fact 
that  college  teaching  as  a  career  usually  does  not  attract  the  best 
of  those  students  who  in  their  undergraduate  days  have  exhibited 
interest  in  the  social  sciences.  This  is  due  to  the  great  capital 
prizes  which  attend  success  in  law  and  business,  as  contrasted  with 
the  low  salaries  and  meager  rewards  for  ambition  in  the  teaching 
field.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  enough  of  them  to  furnish 
a  few  great  scholars  and  great  teachers. 

The  training  offered  by  the  graduate  schools  is  almost  wholly 
academic.  The  average  Ph.D.  candidate  has  little  opportunity  to 
lift  his  nose  out  of  his  books.  He  becomes  conditioned  to  the 
academic  routine.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  "thesis"  which  in 
many  cases  means  the  pursuit  of  an  inconsequential  subject 
through  the  arid  wastes  of  so-called  research.  Most  Ph.D.'s  in 
the  social  sciences  can  be  said  to  be  reasonably  well  grounded  in 
research  techniques.  Only  a  few  display  in  their  theses  genuine 
powers  of  synthesis  and  interpretation. 

The  graduate  schools  do  nothing  to  develop  the  teaching 
ability  of  their  students.  This  is  pointed  out  very  forcibly  in 
"Goals  for  Political  Science."  It  may  be  due  in  some  degree  to 
the  natural  reaction  of  social  scientists  to  the  overemphasis  placed 
on  methodology  by  their  colleagues  in  the  schools  of  education 
in  the  training  of  secondary  and  elementary  school  teachers.  It 
is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the  mem- 
bers of  graduate  school  faculties  have  secured  their  present  rank 
by  means  of  research  and  publication,  not  by  teaching,  and 
naturally  bend  the  twigs  entrusted  to  their  charge  in  the  same 
direction.  However  that  may  be,  all  graduate  students  in  the 
social  sciences  are  busily  trying  to  satisfy  formal  requirements 
and  become  researchers.  If  they  have  or  ever  develop  teaching 
ability  it  is  accidental. 

It  is  the  custom  of  most  universities  to  give  candidates  for 
the  Ph.D.  an  opportunity  to  get  teaching  experience  in  sections 
of  large  introductory  courses.  This  policy  is  dictated  as  a  rule  by 
considerations  of  finance  and  academic  prestige.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, an  integrated  social  science  course  with  1,000  students,  con- 
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ducted,  according  to  the  present  trend,  by  the  problem  method. 
To  get  the  best  results  enrolment  per  section  should  not  exceed 
25,  That  means  40  sections.  No  single  teacher  should  undertake 
more  than  4  of  them.  It  would  probably  be  impossible  to  induce 
10  top-flight  professors  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  such 
elementary  instruction.  The  professors  with  academic  rank  and 
prestige  want  to  teach  specialized  advanced  courses  in  which  their 
learning  can  be  better  displayed  and  their  research  opportu- 
nities broadened.  The  menial  job  of  giving  education  to  fresh- 
men and  sophomores  they  insist  on  leaving  largely  to  the  younger 
men.  This  is  accepted  by  college  administrations  for  the  simple 
reason  that  to  staff  such  a  course  with  full  professors  would  cost 
from  2  to  3  times  as  much  as  with  apprentice  teachers,  candidates 
for  the  Ph.D.  or  newly  fledged  doctors. 

The  result  is  that  most  of  the  instruction  in  large  introduc- 
tory courses  is  given  by  young,  partly  educated  and  largely  inex- 
perienced teachers.  Those  who  have  not  yet  secured  their  degrees 
are  still  primarily  interested  in  getting  them,  putting  their  spare 
time  into  their  theses,  and  often  teaching  perfunctorily.  The  sit- 
uation would  be  greatly  improved  if,  as  is  suggested  in  "Goals  for 
Political  Science,"  their  superiors  observed  them  on  the  job,  cor- 
rected their  faults  and  suggested  improved  methods.  No  other 
class  of  apprentices  is  allowed  to  go  on  perfecting  its  own  mis- 
takes without  guidance  from  superiors.  It  is  almost  an  unwritten 
law,  however,  that  no  officer  of  administration  or  department 
head  shall  take  a  seat  in  a  classroom  to  hear  what  goes  on.  They 
can  learn  of  egregious  failure  only  second-hand  or  by  way  of 
gossip.  Just  ordinary  dullness  and  mediocrity  may  never  come  to 
their  attention  at  all.  This  neglect  of  what  seems  to  us  and  the 
A.P.S.A.  Committee  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  an  essen- 
tial duty  may  be  very  unfortunate  both  for  the  apprentice  and 
his  present  and  future  students.  It  hardly  seems  feasible  to  elim- 
inate apprentice  teachers  in  introductory  courses,  but  everything 
should  be  done  that  can  be  to  minimize  the  effect  of  the  system 
on  training  for  political  participation  for  which  it  has  particular 
disadvantages. 

There  are,  happily,  enough  exceptions  to  the  general  practice 
of  leaving  apprentice  teachers  to  their  own  devices  to  establish 
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the  fact  that  properly  arranged  supervision  is  practical.  At  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  for  example,  newly  employed  instructors 
are  told  that  they  will  be  visited  by  superiors  in  the  department 
and  that  they  will  also  be  expected  to  visit  the  classes  of  their  su- 
periors. Since  such  classroom  visits  are  on  a  reciprocal  basis  and 
part  of  a  well  understood  program,  there  is  nothing  in  them  to 
hurt  the  pride  or  arouse  the  fears  of  the  young  teacher.  He  accepts 
the  presence  and  subsequent  comments  of  his  visitor  as  some- 
thing in  the  day's  work. 

The  current  trends  in  content  and  methods  of  introductory 
courses  have  intensified  the  evil  of  entrusting  the  education  of 
freshmen  and  sophomores  to  beginners  in  teaching.  The  problem 
method  requires  more  of  the  teacher  than  older  and  more  tradi- 
tional methods.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true  if  the  teacher  is  to  be 
the  educational  robot  to  which  the  extremists  of  the  discussion 
school  would  reduce  him.  If,  however,  the  teacher  is  to  control 
the  discussion,  and  the  less  he  does  so  by  the  exercise  of  authority 
the  harder  it  is,  he  must  be  a  master  of  dialectic.  Based  on  our 
observation  in  the  course  of  this  study  and  previous  experience 
with  a  great  variety  of  public  discussions,  the  average  teacher  or 
chairman  has  great  difficulty  in  keeping  discussion  on  the  track. 
When  it  runs  off  he  fails  to  put  it  back  on  the  track  because  he 
does  not  know  when  it  went  off  or  in  what  direction.  A  very  clear 
head  and  much  experience  in  shedding  unessentials  is  part  of  the 
equipment  he  should  have  but  frequently  does  not. 

It  is  much  easier  to  lecture  and  still  easier  to  hear  recitations 
from  a  text  than  to  lead  a  discussion.  In  both  of  the  former  in- 
stances the  teacher  has  entire  command  of  what  will  be  said.  In  a 
class  discussion  one  can  never  tell  what  will  come  up,  and 
we  agree  with  the  discussionist  school  that  to  evade  or  rule  out 
arbitrarily  any  question  raised  by  a  student  impairs  the  prestige 
and  influence  of  the  instructor.  Discussion  to  be  effective  must  be 
genuine  and  while  an  occasional  frank  admission  of  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  instructor  is  better  than  an  attempt  to  bluff  it  out, 
being  ignorant  too  often  is  fatal. 

Of  all  the  discussion  sections  we  attended  only  three  were 
extraordinarily  vigorous  and  stimulating.  They  were  not  student 
dominated  but  they  represented  a  better  than  usual  proportion 
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and  quality  of  student  participation.  The  reason  was  that  in  all 
three  cases  the  instructor  was  a  clever  provoker  of  discussion.  In 
those  sections  where  students  did  most  of  the  talking,  without 
faculty  intervention,  we  were  disappointed  and  the  demeanor  of 
the  class  indicated  that  it  was  bored.  In  short,  modern  methods  of 
conducting  classes  have  increased  the  demand  for  able  and  ex- 
perienced instructors  but  little  has  been  done  to  meet  it.  We  are 
not  objecting  to  the  modern  methods  reasonably  applied  but  we 
are  calling  attention  emphatically  to  the  need  they  create  for 
more  and  better  teachers. 

In  the  courses  which  attempt  integration  of  the  social  sciences 
the  difficulty  of  getting  properly  trained  teachers  is  further  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  even  the  best  trained  teachers  are  ordi- 
narily prepared  in  only  one  of  the  social  sciences.  Few  institu- 
tions offer  a  Ph.D.  in  social  science  as  an  integrated  subject.  Even 
teachers  of  many  years'  experience  in  one  discipline  are  not  at 
all  prepared  to  teach  in  any  of  the  others. 

This  situation  is  the  natural  result  of  many  years  of  depart- 
mental jealousy  and  narrower  and  narrower  specialization.  It  is 
highly  detrimental  to  the  teaching  of  each  of  the  social  sciences 
separately.  No  one  can  adequately  deal  with  problems  of  govern- 
mental organization  without  knowledge  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  government  must  meet  and  solve.  It  is  equally 
true  that  a  good  teacher  of  sociology  or  xonomics  needs  to  be 
well  informed  on  those  political  and  administrative  matters  which 
affect  their  subjects  at  every  turn.  There  is  no  other  social  in- 
stitution so  important  as  government,  and  no  other  agency  of 
modern  civilization  which  exercises  a  more  pervasive  influence  on 
economic  and  social  processes  than  the  state.  The  integration 
of  the  social  sciences  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
but  the  place  to  begin  is  in  the  graduate  schools.  Until  we  have 
some  integrated  social  scientists  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  the 
best  results  from  integrated  social  science  courses  for  freshmen 
and  sophomores. 

We  urge  caution  in  adopting  new  integrated  courses  except 
in  institutions  where  the  teaching  problem  can  be  managed. 
The  idea  which  has  sometimes  been  tried,  of  having  distinct 
parts  of  the  course  taught  by  teachers  from  the  disciplines  most 
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concerned,  has  been  discarded  generally.  It  does  not  produce 
integration  and  involves  many  administrative  difficulties.  The 
current  trend  is  toward  separately  organized  staffs  for  the  in- 
tegrated courses.  The  best  results  are  accomplished  where,  as  at 
Colgate,  the  faculty  of  the  Public  Affairs  course  is  drawn  almost 
entirely  from  the  regular  staffs  of  the  traditional  departments. 
This  is  easier  because  of  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  class 
(350)  and  the  willingness  of  top-flight  professors  to  lead  sections 
themselves. 

What  we  have  said  about  the  difficulty  of  staffing  integrated 
courses  applies  in  only  slightly  less  degree  to  introductory  courses 
in  political  science.  It  remains  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  very 
weakest  spot  in  staff  preparation  is  in  the  field  of  politics.  In 
"Evaluation  of  Citizenship  Training  and  Incentive  in  American 
Colleges  and  Universities"  we  have  said  that  the  ordinary  re- 
quirements for  the  Ph.D.  in  political  science  leave  no  room 
for  the  attainment  of  practical  experience  in  politics.  If  a  student, 
other  than  one  deliberately  specializing  in  political  parties,  gets 
any  such  experience  it  is  purely  accidental  as  far  as  the  curricula 
of  graduate  schools  are  concerned.  In  fact  the  candidate  is  kept 
so  busy  satisfying  formal  requirements,  and  doing  some  incidental 
teaching,  that  he  has  little  or  no  time  for  any  kind  of  political 
activity.  We  found  from  the  responses  to  the  questionnaire  on 
which  that  earlier  study  was  based  that  only  a  very  minor 
fraction  of  introductory-course  teachers  had  any  political  ex- 
perience. As  we  have  met  introductory-course  teachers  over  the 
country  face  to  face  in  the  present  study  this  fact  has  been  con- 
firmed. While  this  is  said  of  the  teachers  whose  training  is  in 
political  science  it  is  even  more  true  of  those  who  come  into 
the  introductory-course  picture  via  sociology,  economics,  psy- 
chology, or  social  anthropology. 

If  the  initial  bias  of  the  builders  of  integrated  courses  against 
politics  were  overcome  and  the  syllabi  and  reading  assignments 
reconstructed  accordingly,  most  of  the  young  teachers  who  man 
the  sections  could  not  make  the  best  use  of  the  new  political 
material.  Moreover,  we  have  noted  that  where  an  adept  in 
politics  now  gives  sections  in  such  a  course  though  there  is  little 
politics  in  the  assignment  it  bubbles  up  in  the  discussion. 
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The  training  of  graduate  students  to  teach  politics  is  funda- 
mentally a  responsibility  of  the  universities.  It  will  never  be 
accomplished  for  all  such  teachers  imtil  such  training  has  become 
a  regular  part  of  graduate  school  instruction.  We  cannot  wait 
passively  for  this  to  happen,  however,  while  democracy  struggles 
for  existence  in  a  \\^orld  of  competing  ideologies.  Something  deci- 
sive and  practical  must  be  done  now  to  stimulate  the  interest  and 
broaden  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  politics  of  introduc- 
tory-course teachers.  Something  immediate  might  be  done  by 
bringing  teachers  and  politicians  together  for  weekend  confer- 
ences in  term-time,  and  still  more  might  be  done  by  short  summer 
courses,  workshops  in  politics  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion would  be  given  by  practical  politicians.  Such  courses  should 
be  given  at  the  graduate  level  under  conditions  which  will  ensure 
credit  towards  a  graduate  degree  for  those  who  desire  it. 

To  be  of  the  greatest  value  such  conferences  and  workshop 
courses  should  be  offered  on  a  state-wide  or  at  most  a  regional 
basis.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this,  (1)  the  fact  that  types  of 
political  organization  and  political  practices  differ  very  much 
from  one  section  to  another,  (2)  the  desirability  of  bringing  the 
teachers  into  personal  touch  "with  the  politicians  "with  whom  their 
work  must  be  carried  on. 

JUNIOR-SENIOR    COURSES 

The  problem  of  staffing  courses  for  juniors  and  seniors  in 
which  the  organization  and  methods  of  parties  and  pressure 
groups  and  the  necessity  of  participation  in  politics  are  stressed 
is  a  very  different  one  from  that  of  providing  teachers  for  the 
introductory  courses. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  not  a  mass  problem.  Present  enrollments 
in  such  courses  are  relatively  small  and  even  with  all  the  encour- 
agement we  hope  may  be  given  to  such  courses  it  will  probably 
never  be  very  great.  The  problem  is  to  get  one  or,  in  the  larger 
institutions,  2  or  3  well  qualified  professors  sufTiciently  relieved 
from  other  duties  and  sufficiently  supplied  with  secretarial  assis- 
tance to  be  able  to  give  the  extra  time  and  attention  necessary  to 
handle  the  details  incident  to  the  use  of  field  work  and  laboratory 
methods.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  implies  the  main- 
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tenance  of  numerous  contacts  with  politicians  and  political  or- 
ganizations which  in  itself  requires  both  time  and  planning. 

The  well  qualified  teacher  of  such  courses  must  have  had,  in 
addition  to  his  normal  academic  training,  experience  with  or  in 
politics.  He  need  not  have  been  a  candidate  for  office,  but  he  must 
have  an  intense  interest  in  politics  and  close  contact  with  it.  The 
teacher  whose  knowledge  of  politics  is  all  derived  from  books  is 
greatly  handicapped  in  giving  students  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  political  organization  but  the  "feel"  of  how  they 
actually  work.  The  most  conspicuous  successes  in  stimulating  the 
desire  of  students  to  participate  in  politics  regularly  have  been 
won  by  teachers  with  long  political  experience.  Such  experience 
is  the  best  if  not  the  only  way  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  poli- 
tical process  sufficiently  realistic  to  command  student  respect.  The 
student  is  far  more  apt  to  be  influenced  by  example  than  by 
precept. 

There  are  at  present  serious  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of 
political  experience  by  college  teachers.  We  have  already  com- 
mented on  the  lack  of  time  for  it  in  the  normal  Ph.D.  program. 
Once  on  the  job,  in  many  institutions  there  is  opposition  on  the 
part  of  deans,  presidents  and  trustees,  to  the  young  teacher  taking 
an  active  part  in  politics.  The  right  of  college  teachers  to  partici- 
pate in  politics  has  been  affirmed  as  an  essential  of  academic  free- 
dom by  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  in  the 
Evansville  College  and  other  cases.  This,  however,  has  not  pre- 
vented some  men  from  losing  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  political 
activity.  What  is  more  significant  is  that  in  many  institutions 
subtle  but  effective  methods  of  discouragement  are  used.  When 
the  administration  frowns  many  college  teachers,  especially  the 
young  who  have  not  yet  established  themselves  in  public  esteem, 
see  their  hopes  for  promotion,  better  pay  and  congenial  relations 
with  their  superiors  dwindling,  and  they  stay  out  of  politics. 

Tlie  average  teacher  in  political  parties  and  kindred  courses 
is  more  mature,  enjoys  higher  academic  rank,  and  has  had  more 
fruitful  experience  in  politics  than  the  average  teacher  in  fresh- 
man-sophomore courses.  There  remains,  however,  a  good  deal  of 
room  for  improvement.  Something  must  be  done  to  break  down 
the  prejudice  of  college  authorities  against  faculty  participation 
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in  politics.  The  academic  preparation  of  the  limited  number  of 
graduate  students  who  specialize  in  political  parties  is  already  rea- 
sonably satisfactory.  It  often  includes  research  in  party  organiza- 
tion and  procedures,  which  brings  the  student  into  intimate  con- 
tact with  some  politicians  at  least.  Unfortunately  everyone  teach- 
ing a  political  parties  course  has  not  had  his  graduate  major  in 
that  subject.  Many  a  young  man  is  teaching  political  parties  not 
because  he  is  a  specialist  in  political  parties  but  merely  because 
there  was  a  convenient  gap  in  his  class  schedule. 

In  the  case  of  many  teachers  of  political  parties  courses  there 
are  therefore  two  problems,  (1)  that  of  providing  additional  aca- 
demic training,  and  (2)  of  acquainting  them  with  the  politicians 
of  their  localities  and  states.  In  meeting  these  problems,  the  same 
weekend  conferences  and  summer  workshop  courses  which  we 
have  already  suggested  would  seem  to  afford  the  most  practical 
immediate  approach. 
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VI 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  "CLIMATE" 

The  successful  training  of  students  for  active  participation  in 
politics  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  the  formal  content  of  courses 
or  methods  of  instruction.  Such  training  is  to  a  large  degree  a 
matter  of  the  influences  with  which  the  student  is  surrounded— 
in  other  words,  the  existence  of  a  climate  favorable  to  participa- 
tion in  politics.  Indeed  it  appears  that  where  the  proper  climatic 
conditions  exist  excellent  results  can  be  accomplished  quite  inde- 
pendently of  course  requirements. 

EXAMPLES  OF  FAVORABLE  ATMOSPHERE 

One  example  of  this  sort  is  Bowdoin  College  at  Brunswick, 
Maine,  a  small  college  with  a  student  enrollment  of  about  750. 
It  has,  however,  an  excellent  plant  and  is  relatively  well  financed. 
Its  government  faculty  consists  of  4  full-time  teachers.  The  2 
members  of  the  Bowdoin  faculty  most  directly  concerned  with 
training  for  participation  in  politics.  Professor  Hormell  and  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Pelletier,  each  teach  only  2  courses,  leaving  ample 
time  for  personal  contacts  with  students.  In  none  of  their  courses 
is  any  student  required  to  participate  in  any  form  of  political  ac- 
tivity. It  is  their  belief  that  such  participation  should  be  on  a 
purely  voluntary  basis.  Their  grounds  for  this  opinion  are  that 
where  political  participation  is  required  it  is  forced  upon  some 
students  who  either  do  not  want  it  or  are  incapable  of  benefitting 
from  it,  which  wastes  the  students'  time  as  well  as  the  energies  of 
the  instructor  and  lessens  what  can  be  done  for  those  who  are  in 
a  position  to  profit  by  political  experience. 

We  do  not  wholly  agree  with  this  reasoning.  It  is  most  applic- 
able to  courses  which  are  themselves  required.  It  has  little  appli- 
cation to  elective  courses  where  the  student  knows  in  advance 
that  participation  in  politics  is  expected  of  him,  although  it  is 
possible  that   the  requirement  of  participation  would  frighten 


away  some  students  who  would  profit  from  the  conventionally 
academic  portion  of  such  a  course. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Bowdoin  has  been  very 
successful  in  promoting  participation  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Pro- 
fessor Hormell  has  been  active  for  more  than  30  years  in  Republi- 
can politics  in  Maine.  Professor  Pelletier  is  cmrently  active.  Their 
interest  in  state  and  local  administration  has  kept  them  in  touch 
with  state  and  local  officials  as  well  as  other  political  figines.  They 
set  an  admirable  example  to  their  students  and  are  supported  by 
President  Sills'  frequent  insistence  on  the  obligation  of  Bowdoin 
men  to  participate  in  politics. 

Professor  Pelletier  pointed  oiu  to  us  that  he  never  makes  one 
of  his  frequent  trips  to  the  capitol  at  Augusta  or  to  a  meeting  of 
the  municipal  league  or  other  civic  organization  without  inviting 
students  in  his  course  to  go  along.  From  8  to  12  usually  accept  the 
invitation,  and  he  insists  that  when  they  sit  in  on  the  discussion 
of  important  questions  with  the  governor  and  other  leaders  they 
are  having  the  best  kind  of  participation.  He  assured  us  that  of 
the  55  students  in  his  political  parties  course  in  the  spring  of  1951 
at  least  40  would  have  attended,  before  the  legislature  adjourned, 
a  committee  hearing  and  a  formal  debate  in  one  of  the  two 
houses. 

The  best  evidence,  however,  of  the  degree  of  incentive  to  par- 
ticipation in  politics  which  is  given  Bowdoin  students  was  the 
achievement  of  the  25  members  of  the  Young  Republican  Club— 
of  which  Pelletier  acts  as  adviser— in  planning  and  carrying  out 
a  campaign  which  won  them  control  of  the  state  convention  of 
Young  Republican  clubs  in  1950.  They  secured  the  adoption 
there  of  a  progressive  platform.  Tliat  the  old  timers  in  the  Re- 
publican state  convention  rejected  this  platform  does  not  in  the 
least  detract  from  the  imusual  and  stimulating  experience  those 
young  men  enjoyed. 

Another  small  New  England  college,  "old"  Wesleyan  at  Mid- 
dletown,  Connecticut,  is  notable  for  the  extent  to  which  a  climate 
favorable  to  participation  in  politics  has  affected  its  students  and 
alumni.  None  of  its  courses  require  political  participation,  a  type 
of  home-town  report  in  the  course  in  political  parties  being 
the  nearest  approach  to  it.  The  atmosphere  of  the  college,  how- 
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ever,  is  highly  political.  Professor  Schattschneider,  one  of  the 
country's  greatest  authorities  on  political  parties,  has  been  a  city 
councilman  and  active  in  the  local  Democratic  organization. 
Professor  Bailey  has  recently  been  on  the  Washington  staff  of 
Senator  Benton  and  was  the  draftsman  of  the  1950  Democratic 
platform  in  Connecticut.  A  professor  in  another  department  has 
recently  been  mayor  of  Middletown,  and  a  Republican  colleague 
is  currently  state  highway  commissioner.  An  English  professor- 
poet  was  Democratic  lieutenant  governor  in  1945-46.  A  former 
president  who  had  been  a  very  diligent  Republican  during  his 
presidency  was  elected  Governor  of  Connecticut  in  1946,  and 
Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt,  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  Jersey  and  formerly  Republican  leader  in  Essex  County 
in  that  state,  an  alumnus  of  Wesleyan,  has  been  for  many  years 
a  member  of  its  board  of  trustees  and  for  some  time  was  its 
chairman.  With  examples  like  these  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Wesleyan  students  get  into  politics  as  undergraduates  and  stay 
in. 

Similar  examples  of  climate  favorable  to  participation  in 
politics  are  most  frequently  found  in  the  small  colleges  such  as 
Pomona  at  Claremont,  California,  and  Lezvis  and  Clark  and 
Reed  colleges  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  most  striking  instance  with  which  we  have  come  in 
contact  of  what  a  good  teacher  and  a  favorable  institutional 
climate  can  accomplish  is  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  an  in- 
stitution with  about  2,500  students,  located  at  Delaware,  Ohio. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  in  February  1951  no  course  was  being 
given  which  in  itself  offered  special  training  for  participation 
in  politics,  except  a  course  in  "Special  Problems"  for  1 1  seniors 
some  of  whom  were  investigating  problems  of  a  political  char- 
acter. For  the  great  mass  of  the  students  the  only  approach  to 
the  subject  was  in  a  conventional  course  in  American  Govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  visited  no  college  Avhere  the 
intensity  of  general  student  interest  in  politics  or  the  number 
of  students  actually  taking  a  real  part  in  it  equals  what  we  found 
at  Ohio  Wesleyan. 

The  credit  for  this  belongs  very  largely  to  Professor  Ben 
Arneson  who  for  34  years  has  seldom  missed  an  opportunity  to 
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urge  on  students  the  obligation  to  participate  in  politics.  For 
many  years  he  has  given  his  seniors  an  opportunity  to  sign  the 
following  pledge. 

CIVIC  VOLUNTEERS 

An  Ohio  Wesleyan  Organization 

WITH  A  VIEW  TO  SERVING  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 
AND  REGARDLESS  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  MY  FUTURE 
VOCATION  I  PLEDGE  THAT  UPON  LEAVING  COLLEGE, 
I  WILL  DEVOTE  A  PORTION  OF  MY  TIME  TO  ACTIVE 
AND  DEFINITE  PARTICIPATION  IN  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 


date  of  signature 


class  address 

Many  such  pledges  were  signed  and  a  goodly  number,  we  have 
been  assured  from  several  sources,  have  been  lived  up  to. 

One  of  Arneson's  students  was  Arthur  Flemming,  subse- 
quently chairman  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  for  the  past  few  years  president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan.  Since 
his  return  to  the  campus  as  president  there  have  been  established 
under  Professor  Arneson's  direction  the  "Institute  of  Practical 
Politics"  and  provision  for  giving  college  credit  for  work  with 
an  administrative  agency  or  a  political  party,  chiefly  in  the  sum- 
mer. These  two  devices  have  raised  interest  in  politics  to  a 
new  high. 

The  Institute  of  Practical  Politics  has  had  a  small  grant  from 
a  foundation  and  a  small  appropriation  from  the  University. 
Professor  Arneson  now  gives  at  least  half  his  time  to  its  work. 
Its  most  spectacular  function  is  to  bring  to  the  campus  once  a 
year  for  each  party  a  national  political  figure  together  with 
the  party's  state  officials  and  many  of  its  county  chairmen.  In 
the  spring  of  1950  these  occasions  were  called  "recruitment" 
days.  The  Republicans  sent  National  Chairman  Guy  Gabrielson 
and  the  Democrats  India  Edwards,  then  executive  director  of 
the  women's  division  of  the  National  Committee.  The  students 
were  asked  to  enroll  for  work  in  the  fall  with  the  party  of  their 
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choice  and  450  Republicans  and  150  Democrats  signed  up. 
Naturally,  they  did  not  all  actually  work— of  those  we  interviewed 
8  out  of  14  had.  However,  these  meetings  stirred  unprecedented 
interest  among  both  students  and  townspeople. 

The  Institute  subsidizes  slightly  the  very  active  Young  Re- 
publican and  Young  Democratic  clubs  on  the  campus,  and  also 
brings  together  local  politicians,  faculty  and  students,  for  dis- 
cussion of  political  problems.  We  attended  two  dinners  of  this 
kind,  one  for  Republicans,  one  for  Democrats.  It  was  plain 
that  the  students  did  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the  local  party 
organizations  who  were  glad  to  get  their  help.  There  was  no 
sign  of  that  town-vs.-gown  spirit  so  common  in  college  com- 
munities. The  groups  calmly  discussed  the  campaign  of  1950 
and  how  the  students  could  give  more  efficient  help  next  time. 
It  is  significant  that  a  senior  student  was  in  full  charge  of  local 
Republican  headquarters  throughout  the  campaign,  while  dozens 
of  students  took  part  in  canvassing. 

Credit  can  now  be  had  for  work  either  for  a  party,  a  can- 
didate, or  an  agency  of  administration,  one  unit  for  60  hours* 
work,  2  units  for  120  hours'  work,  either  in  the  summer  or  in 
term-time.  No  prerequisite  is  required  and  some  of  the  students 
who  obtained  this  kind  of  credit  had  had  no  other  course  in 
political  science.  Such  students  are  supposed  to  do  some  assigned 
reading  but  we  gathered  from  our  interviews  that  this  require- 
ment was  not  taken  very  seriously.  Since  1947,  when  it  was  first 
offered,  "Citizenship  Field  Training"  has  been  taken  by  40 
students.  Most  of  them  worked  in  political  campaigns.  In  the 
summer  of  1950,  following  the  excitement  of  recruitment  day, 
21  students  enrolled,  10  of  whom  obtained  2  hours'  credit. 

Each  student  is  required  to  make  a  written  report  on  his  ex- 
periences. We  read  a  number  of  these  reports  and  interviewed 
13  students  who  had  taken  Citizenship  Field  Training.  While 
the  extent  and  quality  of  their  experiences  varied  a  good  deal, 
on  the  whole  it  was  valuable  and  sufficient  to  justify  the  credit 
received.  The  work  was  done  mostly  in  the  students'  home  com- 
munities, the  contacts  being  made  by  the  students  with  the  help 
of  Professor  Arneson.  Some  of  the  jobs  were  of  a  routine  char- 
acter like  addressing  envelopes.  Others  put  the  student  in  the 
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very  heart  of  a  stirring  campaign.  The  interviews  as  a  whole, 
however,  emphasized  a  point  we  have  repeatedly  made  in  this 
study,  that  the  kind  of  work  is  not  too  important  if  it  gives 
an  opportunity  for  observation.  For  example,  leading  the  baby 
elephant  which  accompanied  the  Ohio  delegation  to  the  Re- 
publican national  convention  of  1948  was  in  a  sense  a  job  for 
a  circus  hand  but  the  young  man  who  had  it  got  an  inside 
view  of  the  workings  of  the  delegation  which  no  outsider  could 
possibly  have  obtained. 

We  interviewed  30  students  in  all.  Besides  the  13  who  took 
Citizenship  Field  Training  for  credit  we  met  14  who  had  signed 
up  on  recruitment  day.  Of  these  8  had  and  6  had  not  actually 
worked.  The  latter  all  offered  reasonable  explanations.  Two 
other  students  had  done  practical  political  work  without  credit 
and  one  had  signed  up  for  Citizenship  Field  Training  but  the 
home-town  chairman  failed  to  utilize  her  services.  Taking  the 
30  as  a  whole,  21  expressed  the  intention  of  being  active  in 
politics  after  graduation  and  2  of  these  were  clearly  ambitious 
for  political  careers.  Of  the  remaining  9  there  was  one  who 
had  been  very  active,  who  asserted  he  could  not  go  on  in  politics 
on  moral  grounds;  one  girl  would  like  to  be  active  in  politics 
if  she  could  get  paid  for  her  work;  one  thought  his  prospective 
stage  career  would  bar  him  from  politics;  2  were  headed  for 
civil  service  jobs;  and  4  said  they  would  like  to  be  active  in 
politics  if  their  employment   would    permit. 

As  we  pointed  out  earlier,  these  are  the  results  of  a  climate 
favorable  to  participation  in  politics.  President  Flemming  is 
an  ardent  believer  in  the  two-party  system  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  tell  the  students  of  their  duty  as  citizens  to  participate  in 
politics.  Though  an  outspoken  Republican,  he  leaves  other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  free  to  express  their  own  political  views.  The 
vice-president  in  charge  of  admissions  and  alumni  relations  is 
chairman  of  the  Republican  county  central  committee.  Professor 
Arneson  was  once  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Congress.  Another  professor  of  political  science  is  a  Repub- 
lican precinct  committeeman.  Two  professors  of  philosophy  are 
Democratic  precinct  committeemen  and  one  of  them  was,  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  Democratic  candidate  for  mayor.  A  professor 
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of  sociology  is  a  Democratic  committeeman  and  former  candidate 
for  mayor.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Ohio  Wesleyan  students  are  keen  about  politics. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR   ACTIVITIES 

It  is  the  fact  of  the  importance  of  favorable  climate  in 
motivating  students  in  the  direction  of  political  activity  which 
lends  such  significance  as  there  is  to  a  variety  of  extra-curricular 
campus  activities.  The  reader  will  have  noted  the  importance 
at  Bowdoin  of  the  Young  Republican  Club  and  at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
of  the  Young  Republican  and  Young  Democratic  clubs  in 
providing  students  with  contacts  with  the  real  world  of  politics. 
There  are  such  clubs  on  many  campuses,  though  at  some  they 
are  outlawed  by  regulations  of  the  governing  body  of  the  college. 
Their  usefulness  depends  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  attitude 
toward  them  of  the  regular  party  organizations.  Where  those 
in  control  of  the  party  machinery  ignore  these  campus  clubs 
they  flourish  as  a  rule  only  briefly  during  presidential  campaigns 
when  student  opinion  insists  on  expressing  itself.  They  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  colleges  and  by  the  party  command,  if 
the  latter  is  not  more  interested  in  retaining  its  control  of  the 
party  than  in  the  party's  permanent  success. 

A  considerable  contribution  to  the  "climate"  of  colleges  in 
New  York  State  has  been  made  by  the  summer  conferences  for 
students  held  by  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  each 
summer  for  some  years  at  upstate  colleges.  From  an  examination 
of  the  programs  of  these  conferences  it  would  appear  that  they 
are  stronger  on  excitement  and  incitement  than  on  the  calmer 
aspects  of  political  education.  They  bring  together,  however, 
some  hundreds  of  college  students  and  send  them  back  to  their 
respective  campuses  ready  to  enliven  the  interest  of  their  fellow 
students. 

There  are  likewise  on  most  campuses  student  organizations 
which  discuss  public  questions  and  sometimes  arrange  campus- 
wide  or  public  meetings  at  which  eminent  outsiders  are  invited 
to  speak.  Then  there  are,  very  commonly,  organizations  like 
the   International   Relations  clubs  and  chapters  of  the    World 
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Federalists  which  arouse  student  interest  in  their  respective  fields. 
Political  science  students  have  their  own  special  organizations. 
Organizations  of  all  these  types  often  promote  inter-campus 
meetings.  The  responsibility  of  entertaining  at  them  visitors  from 
other  colleges  and  the  competition  for  position  of  delegate  further 
stimulates  student  interest.  These  are  indeed  normal  parts  of 
student  life.  They  are  worthy  of  encouragement  but  a  detailed 
treatment  of  them  would  add  little  to  the  main  objective  of  this 
study. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  for  our  college  students  to  go 
in  for  a  wide  variety  of  "model"  or  "mock"  assemblages  of  one 
kind  and  another.  In  the  spring  and  fall  of  1948  there  were 
almost  innumerable  mock  nominating  conventions  and  there 
probably  will  be  as  many  in  1952.  Properly  organized  such  a 
convention  takes  a  vast  amount  of  work  and  gives  the  participants 
a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what  the  real  thing  is  like  as  well  as  pro- 
moting vigorous  discussion  of  candidates  and  issues.  It  seems 
as  if  some  college  authorities  hope  to  atone  for  their  year-long 
neglect  of  training  for  participation  in  politics  by  these  quadren- 
nial mass  diversions  of  the  time  of  faculty  and  students  to  one 
sensational  phase  of  politics.  Participation  in  a  mock  convention, 
interesting  as  it  may  be,  is  no  substitute  for  actual  participation 
in  politics  on  the  ward  level. 

This  type  of  activity,  of  course,  is  not  limited  to  imitating 
national  conventions.  Model  assemblies  of  the  United  Nations 
are  a  common  means  of  acquainting  the  college  community  with 
the  organization  and  procedure  of  that  body.  Model  sessions 
of  the  federal  House  of  Representatives  or  Senate  or  of  the  state 
legislature  are  fairly  frequent.  The  most  systematic  work  of  this 
kind  is  the  cooperative  effort  of  several  Pennsylvania  colleges, 
known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Intercollegiate  Conference  on  Govern- 
ment. This  is  held  annually  in  Harrisburg  and  takes  the  form 
of  a  model  state  legislature,  model  session  of  Congress,  a  national 
convention  or  a  state  constitutional  convention,  depending  on 
the  field  in  which  collegiate  interest  is  most  keen  at  the  time. 
Students  in  the  individual  colleges  vie  for  an  opportunity  to 
represent  their  alma  mater,  which  is  stimulating  to  the  courses 
in  political  science.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  an   established   or- 
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ganization  repeats  substantially  the  same  performance  every  year 
reduces  vastly  the  work  of  preparing  such  a  meeting. 

Most  small  and  medium-sized  colleges  still  bring  their  students 
together  for  chapel  exercises  or  assemblies,  daily,  weekly  or 
bi-weekly.  These  sessions  are  often  addressed  by  public  men, 
sometimes  by  candidates  for  office,  though  there  are  not  a  few 
institutions  which  shy  away  from  the  possible  taint  of  politics. 
There  is  no  real  difficulty  in  getting  prominent  men  and  women 
to  address  such  assemblies  except  where  the  college  is  in  some 
isolated  spot.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  get  those  in  political 
life  to  talk  anything  but  platitudes.  We  would  not  think  of 
abolishing  the  college  assembly  but  we  do  not  expect  it  to  add 
much  to  student  training  for  politics.  Great  harm  may  be  done, 
however,  by  a  policy  of  excluding  politics  and  politicians  from 
the  rostrum. 

STUDENT  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Judging  from  our  correspondence  with  college  executives, 
many  of  them  believe  that  the  college  can  satisfy  its  obligations 
to  provide  contact  with  the  realities  of  politics  for  its  students  by 
maintaining  a  system  of  student  government.  The  best  system  of 
student  government  is  no  substitute  for  the  right  kind  of  courses 
carried  on  in  the  right  way.  It  may,  however,  be  a  very  useful 
adjunct  to  other  means  of  preparing  students  for  participation  in 
politics.  At  its  best  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  practice  the  art  of 
politics  in  circumstances  which  are  in  some  measure  equivalent 
to  those  of  adult  politics.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  true 
depends  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  authority 
which  the  student  body  exercises.  At  Antioch,  for  example,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  and  vitality  of  student  govern- 
ment. The  students  and  faculty  voting  together  elect  6  of  the  9 
members  of  the  Administrative  Council— 3  of  them  students,  and 
all  9  members  of  the  Community  Council— 6  of  them  students. 
The  former  body  actually  conducts  the  affairs  of  the  college, 
including  such  matters  as  the  appointment  and  removal  of  presi- 
dent and  faculty,  while  the  latter  deals  unhampered  with  a  com- 
bination of  what  might  be  called  dean's  powers  and  the  affairs  of 
the  college  community. 
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Student  government,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  many  institu- 
tions little  more  than  a  show,  participation  in  which  has  only  the 
merits  of  taking  part  in  a  more  or  less  well  staged  production. 
Between  these  two  extremes,  however,  there  are  numerous 
examples  of  vigorous  student  government  from  which,  it  is  the 
almost  unanimous  testimony  of  the  faculty  members  we  have 
contacted,  students  learn  much  about  the  techniques  of  politics. 
We  recommend  genuine  student  self-government,  with  well 
diffused  and  scrupulously  observed  areas  of  authority  assigned  to 
it,  not  only  as  a  valuable  means  of  college  administration  but  as  a 
useful  device  for  political  education. 
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Vll 
OBSTACLES 

The  promotion  of  more  extensive  participation  in  politics  by 
college  men  and  women  is  beset  by  many  obstacles.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  inertia  of  college  faculties,  in  the  timidity  of 
boards  of  trustees  and  presidents,  the  power  complexes  of  old- 
line  politicians,  and  employer  and  familial  anxieties  over  involve- 
ment in  politics.  Some  way  must  be  found  to  diminish  if  not 
eliminate  these  obstacles. 

FACULTY  RESISTANCE 

It  will  not  do  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  will  be  opposition 
among  college  teachers  to  the  program  suggested  by  this  study, 
and  that  such  opposition  will  be  a  real  obstacle  to  that  program's 
success.  It  was  evident  from  the  outset  of  this  study  that  a  by-no- 
means  negligible  element  among  the  political  scientists  had  little 
sympathy  for  the  intensification  of  training  for  participation  in 
politics.  Much  of  this  lack  of  sympathy  stems  from  indifference  to 
practical  politics  and  reluctance  to  be  bothered  with  curriculum 
changes.  There  are,  however,  among  the  political  scientists  a  con- 
siderable number  who  are  really  convinced  that  the  objectives  of 
political  science  teaching  should  be  scientific  and  cultural.  They 
therefore  look  askance  at  teaching  political  skills  as  an  aid  to 
good  citizenship.  They  regard  participating  in  a  campaign  as  part 
of  any  political  science  course  as  an  unscholarly  "deviation."  To 
ask  for  credit  for  an  internship  with  a  political  party  is,  to  their 
minds,  highly  presumptuous.  When  it  comes  to  changing  the  con- 
tent of  the  integrated  courses  in  the  social  sciences  the  problem  is 
complicated  by  conflicting  departmental  interests  and  prejudices. 
Before  the  practices  of  graduate  schools  and  the  requirements  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree  can  be  changed  a  still  more  formidable  complex 
of  forces  must  be  overcome. 


Enough  progiess  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  liberalizing 
the  introductory  course  in  political  science  and  in  the  extended 
use  of  field  work  and  laboratory  methods  to  indicate  that  "sell- 
ing" the  portions  of  college  faculties  most  concerned  with  train- 
ing for  participation  in  politics  on  the  program  suggested  by  this 
study  is  possible.  It  will  require,  however,  a  forthright,  vigorous 
and  persistent  presentation  of  the  claims  of  training  for  participa- 
tion in  politics  to  be  a  fundamental  obligation  of  college  educa- 
tion. It  will  also  require  a  continuous  effort  in  reporting  the 
results  of  each  experiment,  with  the  contents  and  methods  of 
courses  and  of  college  policies  related  to  preparation  for  partici- 
pation in  politics.  College  faculties  cannot  be  swayed  to  any  great 
extent  by  mass  appeals,  but  they  can  be  convinced  by  sound  argu- 
ments and  facts. 

FEAR  OF  MAKING  ENEMIES 

Another  obstacle,  and  one  perhaps  more  difficult  to  overcome, 
is  the  fear  evinced  by  many  presidents  and  trustees  of  making 
enemies  by  becoming  involved  in  "politics."  This  fear  is  strongest 
among  tax-supported  institutions  though  the  unstably  financed 
private  institutions  are  also  sensitive  to  it.  It  is  present  in  many 
more  cases  than  those  in  which  it  is  frankly  expressed.  When 
publicly  stated  it  is  usually  in  the  form  of  some  rule  concerning 
political  speakers  on  the  campus  or  the  operation  of  student 
political  organizations. 

An  interesting  study,  entitled  "Partisan  Politics  on  the  Cam- 
pus," was  published  in  1950  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  at 
the  University  of  loiua.  Among  the  questions  asked  of  all  tax- 
supported  colleges  and  universities  was,  "Are  political  speakers 
freely  allowed  the  use  of  your  facilities  for  the  presentation  of  per 
se  political  speeches?"  The  returns  received  from  413  institutions 
are  summarized  in  the  following  table. 


Reply 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Question  has  never  arisen 

bo 

13.31 

No  policy  formulated 

19 

4.59 

No,  facilities  not  suitable 

6 

1.45 

No 

175 

42.36 

No  during  political  campaigns 

4 

.96 

Yes 

49 

11.86 

Yes,  qualified 

105 

25.S5 

106 

The  worst  of  this  is  not  that  more  than  half  these  tax-sup- 
ported institutions— omitting  those  with  no  policy  at  all— inter- 
fere with  bringing  students  and  politicians  together,  but  the  basic 
attitude  they  thus  disclose.  A  favorable  climate  for  student  parti- 
cipation in  politics  can  hardly  exist  where  politics  are  thus 
excluded  from  the  campus.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  from  a  care- 
ful examination  of  "Partisan  Politics  on  the  Campus"  that  the 
larger  institutions,  especially  the  great  state  universities,  have  on 
the  whole  a  more  liberal  attitude  than  the  smaller  ones.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  all  institutions  will  ultimately  adopt  the 
enlightened  point  of  view  of  the  University  of  Iowa  as  expressed 
in  its  "Code  of  Student  Life": 

"Because  political  party  organizations  and  candidates  for  public  office  are 
quasi-public  in  nature,  and,  since  the  presentation  of  political  party  plat- 
forms and  candidates  to  the  public  is  an  element  of  the  democratic  elective 
system,  the  University  will  make  its  facilities  available  for  candidates  for 
state-wide  or  national  public  office  to  state  their  views.  To  this  end,  each 
political  party,  recognized  as  such  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  may  have 
equal  opportunity  to  hold  public  meetings  on  the  campus  consistent  with 
the  educational  program  of  the  University." 

Any  campaign  for  the  promotion  of  college  training  for  parti- 
cipation in  politics  must  include  the  education  of  presidents  and 
boards  of  trustees  on  two  points:  (1)  that  such  training  is  neces- 
sary, and  (2)  that  it  does  not  result  in  political  involvements  if 
properly  handled. 

We  have  already  commented  on  the  importance  of  political 
experience  for  teachers  concerned  with  training  for  participation 
in  politics,  and  on  the  discouragements  fiequently  placed  in  the 
way  of  their  getting  it.  On  this  point  there  is  need  not  only  of 
education  for  presidents  and  trustees  but  a  word  of  caution  for 
the  teacher  seeking  such  experience.  Freedom  of  political  expres- 
sion is  an  integral  part  of  academic  fi^eedom.  It  is  understandable, 
however,  that  presidents  and  trustees  are  reluctant  to  have  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  seek  public  office  which  will  involve  long 
absences  from  their  classes.  It  is  also  understandable  that  the 
political  opponents  of  a  teacher  candidate  should  resent  the  harsh 
words  he  may  use  in  the  heat  of  a  campaign.  We  have  noted  in 
long  observation  of  both  academic  life  and  politics  that  hard  feel- 
ings do  not  grow  so  much  out  of  attitudes,  opinions,  or  even  can- 
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didacies,  as  from  the  use  of  harsh  language  and  jibes.  ^Ve  have 
this  advice  for  teachers  seeking  political  experience:  it  is  not 
necessary  to  run  for  office  to  get  experience  and  running  for 
office,  especially  high  office,  has  in  it  an  element  of  self-seeking 
which  to  some  extent  justifies  reprisals.  Whether  he  runs  for 
office  or  not  the  teacher  should  remember  to  express  himself 
soberly  and  without  rancor.  If  he  observes  this  rule  it  will  make 
it  much  easier  to  defend  his  right  to  political  activity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  active  attempts  to  train  students 
for  participation  in  politics  both  in  freshman-sophomore  and  in 
more  advanced  courses  apparently  have  got  the  colleges  con- 
cerned into  no  trouble  at  all.  We  have  gone  to  particular  pains  to 
query  politicians,  civic  leaders  and  college  administrators  on  this 
point.  Even  where  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  course  was  an 
active  partisan  there  was  in  no  single  instance  an  unfavorable 
reaction.  Nor  need  there  ever  be  if  in  inviting  speakers  and 
assigning  student  help  there  is  no  display  of  favoritism.  There 
should  always  be  in  any  matter  in  which  the  college  must  assume 
responsibility  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  being  fair  to  all 
sides.  It  is  not  fair  to  use  the  classroom  as  a  place  for  propagating 
partisan  opinions.  That  is  abusing  an  advantage  the  professor  has 
over  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  is  perfectly  fair,  however,  for  the  pro- 
fessor to  forward  his  political  views  outside  the  classroom  and  off 
the  campus.  If  in  doing  so  he  remembers  he  is  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman  he  will  rarely  create  a  situation  damaging  to  his 
college. 

ATTITUDES  OF   FAMILIES  AND  EMPLOYERS 

A  third  obstacle  to  getting  college  men  and  women  into 
politics  is  the  attitude  of  their  families  and  their  employers.  Most 
parents  are  unwilling  to  see  their  children  take  up  a  political 
career.  A  Gallup  poll  dated  January  24,  1945  sought  answers  to 
this  question,  "If  you  had  a  son  would  you  like  to  see  him  go  into 
politics  as  a  life's  work  when  he  gets  out  of  school?"  Of  those 
interviewed  11%  had  no  opinion,  68%  said  "no,"  and  only 
21%  "yes."  More  interesting  even  than  the  percentages  are  the 
reasons  which  those  answering  the  question  gave.  Seven  out  of  10 
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of  those  saying  "no"  gave  one  of  the  following  reasons:  "  (1)  poli- 
tics are  too  crooked,  unethical,  corrupt;  (2)  temptations  are  too 
gieat  for  even  a  good  man;  (3)  not  much  future  in  it,  better  jobs 
elsewhere;  (4)  too  precarious  a  way  of  earning  a  living."  The 
reasons  most  frequently  given  by  those  answering  "yes"  were:  "  (1) 
there  is  great  need  of  good  and  honest  men  in  politics  today; 
(2)  politics  presents  an  opportunity  to  serve,  to  help  mold  future 
national  and  world  policies." 

The  significant  thing  about  the  poll  is  the  low  esteem  of  the 
great  majority  of  citizens  for  politics  and  politicians  which  it 
indicates.  So  long  as  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  see 
politics  as  hopelessly  evil,  mothers,  fathers,  wives  and  sweethearts 
are  going  to  use  pressure  to  keep  young  people  out  of  it.  The 
optimism  of  the  21%  is  a  sign  of  hope  but  the  number  of  the 
optimists  needs  to  be  greatly  augmented  by  the  processes  of 
education.  Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  reform  are  fre- 
quently tempted  to  emphasize  political  wrongdoing  in  the  hope 
of  arousing  public  anger  against  it.  We  can  easily  go  so  far  as  to 
create  more  pessimists. 

The  opposition  of  some  employers  to  the  young  people  in 
their  employ  participating  actively  in  politics,  like  that  of  some 
college  presidents  and  trustees,  is  based  on  the  fear  that  such 
activity  will  hurt  their  business.  Many  large  corporations  frown 
on  their  young  men  mixing  in  politics  even  on  the  side  which  the 
corporation  favors.  An  example  can  be  seen  in  the  active  young 
Republican  bank  clerk  we  met  in  a  Avestern  city  who  told  us  that 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  bank  employees  a  couple  of  vice-presidents 
had  told  them,  "By  all  means  go  in  for  Red  Cross  and  Commu- 
nity Fund  drives  and  similar  causes  but  stay  out  of  politics."  It 
was  taking  considerable  courage  on  his  part  to  stay  with  his 
Young  Republican  activity. 

OPPOSITION  OF  POLITICIANS 

Finally,  the  politicians  themselves  present  in  many  places  a 
pretty  firm  front  against  the  intrusion  of  college  men  and  women 
in  politics.  Even  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  strong  as  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
influence  is,  there  are  precinct  committeemen  who  look  askance 
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at  the  young  people  whom  they  see  ready  to  take  their  places.  In 
some  areas  highly  organized  politically,  like  Jersey  City  under 
Frank  Hague,  the  fledgling  politician  has  little  prospect  of  success. 
Political  machinists  do  not  like  to  relinquish  power.  They  may 
realize  abstractly  that  parties  must  have  new  blood  or  die  but 
they  instinctively  resist  the  transfusion  taking  place  in  their  dis- 
tricts. The  situation  is  toughest  for  the  newcomer  in  the  party 
which  clearly  dominates  a  city  or  state.  The  minority  party  chiefs 
have  less  to  lose  and  are  more  amenable  to  the  approach  of  young 
college  men  and  women.  Where  parties  are  evenly  matched  and 
every  election  is  a  battle  royal,  help  in  any  form  is  usually  wel- 
come, but  even  in  some  places  where  politics  is  nip  and  tuck,  like 
Toledo,  the  politicians  seem  more  anxious  to  continue  their  con- 
trol over  their  respective  organizations  than  to  strengthen  the 
organizations  with  college  men  and  women. 

The  problem  is  not  altogether  solved  by  requiring  or  induc- 
ing students  to  participate  in  politics  as  part  of  their  college 
work.  This  breaks  the  ice  for  the  student  and  makes  it  easier  for 
him  to  do  further  work  with  the  party  and  ultimately  to  find  a 
place  in  its  organization,  but  it  does  not  of  itself  guarantee  that 
he  will  go  on.  One  of  the  chief  objectives  of  the  Citizenship 
Clearing  House  is  to  make  contacts  for  college  graduates  with  the 
right  kind  of  politicians  who  Avould  then  help  them  to  find  them- 
selves in  politics.  Something  of  the  kind  is  very  necessary.  Though 
the  pressure  of  an  increasing  number  of  college  men  and  women 
insisting  on  recognition  by  the  party  organizations  will  help  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  professional  politicians,  the  result 
can  be  accomplished  most  surely  and  easily  if  the  college-trained 
men  and  women  are  guided  to  those  politicians  who  are  disposed 
to  be  cooperative.  To  let  them  go  in  blind  is  to  run  the  risk  of 
their  being  rebuffed  by  a  first  contact.  Some  people  react  vigor- 
ously to  such  treatment,  but  more  give  up  as  a  bad  job  the  effort 
to  break  in  where  they  are  not  welcome.  The  function  of  the 
Citizenship  Clearing  House  in  introducing  college  men  and 
women  to  politics  is  very  vital. 
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VIII 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  the  basic  conclusion  of  this  report  that  preparing  students 
for  participation  in  politics  should  be  a  primary  objective  of 
every  American  college.  We  do  not  recommend  meeting  this 
obligation  by  the  simple,  though  drastic,  expedient  of  prescribing 
any  particular  course  of  instruction  for  all  students.  The  results 
of  such  compulsion,  especially  when  set  up  by  state  law,  are  too 
ambiguous  for  that.  Our  suggestion  is  rather  that  the  existing 
course  structure  be  modified  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  include 
in  it  vital  training  for  participation  in  politics. 

CONTENT  OF  FRESHMAN-SOPHOMORE  COURSES 

As  to  the  substance  of  courses  for  freshmen  and  sophomores 
we  suggest  the  adaptation  of  introductory  courses  in  political 
science,  or  integrated  courses  in  the  social  sciences  where  the 
latter  have  been  established,  to  include  these  simple  requisites  of 
training  for  participation  in  politics: 

1.  A  clear  understanding  of  our  system  of  government  and 
the  principles  which  underly  it. 

2.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  ideologies  and  governmental 
systems  of  other  countries  and  of  the  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions which  accompany  them. 

3.  Some  comprehension  of  the  more  important  problems, 
social,  economic  and  international,  which  our  government  must 
solve. 

4.  A  working  knowledge  of  the  political  process  through 
which  democracy  expresses  itself— nominations,  elections,  parties, 
pressure  groups,  and  the  citizen's  relation  to  them. 

Few  will  attempt  to  deny  that  the  intellectual  equipment  of 
every  college  graduate  who  expects  to  be  a  good  citizen  should 
include  these  things.  The  college  has  the  further  obligation  to 


provide  a  fifth  requisite  of  training  for  participation  in  politics, 
the  lainiching  speed  or  motivation  necessary  to  change  thought 
about  politics  into  action  in  politics. 

Some  of  these  elements  are  found  in  all  the  courses  with 
which  we  have  come  in  contact.  The  most  conspicuous  defic- 
iencies are  the  absence  of  any  treatment  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  government  in  most  American  Government 
courses,  and  the  absence  or  near  absence  from  the  integrated 
social  science  courses  of  material  relating  to  om^  system  of  govern- 
ment and  the  political  process.  Any  full-year  introductory  course 
in  political  science  can  be  adapted  to  satisfy  our  specifications 
without  much  difficulty  (see  suggested  syllabus  for  introductory 
course  in  political  science.  Appendix  I).  Courses  in  American 
Government  which  now  suffer  fi'om  an  overdose  of  factual  and 
descriptive  material  will  be  invigorated  by  such  a  change.  Other 
types  of  introductory  political  science  courses  would  require,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  examples  cited  in  Appendix  IV,  only  minor 
adjustments.  Some  integrated  social  science  courses  devote,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  theory  of  democracy, 
civil  liberties,  comparative  ideologies,  as  well  as  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems,  and  consequently  require  only  the  addition  of 
political  dynamics  (see  Appendix  II).  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
proper  combination  of  the  requisites  of  training  for  participation 
in  politics  with  the  sociological  and  economic  matter  in  the  pres- 
ent courses  might  require  a  year-and-a-half  or  a  two-year  course. 
It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  such  a  social  science  sequence  is  out  of 
order  in  a  "general  education"  program.  They  are  found  in  a  few 
institutions. 

^rETHODS   IN   FRESHMAN-SOPHOMORE  COURSES 

As  to  classroom  procedures,  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down 
which  are  applicable  to  all  situations.  Each  instructor  should  have 
as  much  latitude  as  possible  in  choosing  the  methods  best  adapted 
to  his  temperament  and  capabilities.  Insofar  as  the  choice  of  pro- 
cedures is  a  matter  of  college  or  departmental  policy  the  choice 
should  be  made  with  due  regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
personnel  available.  For  example,  the  lecture  method  may  work 
well  in  even  very  large  courses  where  a  lecturer  of  exceptional 
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ability  is  available,  but  is  to  be  sbunned  at  all  costs  where  such  is 
not  the  case.  Successful  use  of  the  case  or  problem  method 
requires  especially  well  trained  teachers  adept  in  the  art  of  lead- 
ing discussion.  Good  teachers,  however,  are  wasted  on  courses 
where  the  results  are  left  to  imguided  student  discussion. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  learning  by  seeing  and  doing  is  at 
least  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  conventional  methods  of  college 
education.  This  report  has  described  examples  of  the  various 
methods  used  to  bring  students  into  contact  with  politics  and 
politicians.  When  a  politician  is  brought  into  the  classroom  he 
does  not  merely  supplement  the  regular  teacher  as  a  lecturer  or 
discussion  leader.  He  is  himself  the  subject  of  examination,  some- 
times perfunctory  and  sometimes  penetrating,  by  the  members  of 
the  class.  He  is  in  somewhat  the  position  of  a  specimen  picked  to 
pieces  or  microscopically  examined  by  a  class  in  natural  science. 
Hence  the  term  "laboratory  method."  Where  the  student  goes 
out  to  find  politicians  or  political  activities,  whether  as  the  basis 
for  a  home-town  report  or  the  precinct  report  as  illustrated  at  the 
University  of  Toledo,  it  is  analogous  to  the  field  trip  on  which 
natural  science  students  observe  the  behavior  of  birds  and  other 
living  creatures  in  their  own  environment.  Generally  speaking, 
time  spent  on  such  field  work  in  politics  is  more  ^'aluable  than  an 
equal  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  classroom  laboratory  observing 
politicians.  In  practice  some  field  work  is  trivial  and  some  class- 
room laboratory  work  thorough  and  rewarding. 

The  most  valuable  form  of  field  work  in  politics  is  that  in 
Avhich  the  student  actually  participates  in  political  work.  Not 
only  does  such  participation,  unless  it  is  of  merely  token  propor- 
tions, give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  observe  politics  in 
action,  but  the  sense  of  doing  something  as  part  of  an  organiza- 
tion makes  the  experience  vital.  Actual  participation  is  an  effec- 
tive means  of  providing  the  fifth  requisite,  launching  speed.  It 
breaks  down  inhibitions  and  overcomes  diffidence.  A  student  who 
has  once  "participated"  sufficiently  to  get  the  feeling  of  working 
with  others  in  a  common  cause  is  already  launched.  This  effect, 
of  course,  is  not  produced  by  working  an  hour  or  two  on  election 
day  or  where  a  Republican  student  works  for  a  Democratic  can- 
didate or  vice  versa. 
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Our  conclusion  therefore  is  that  actual  participation  in  politics 
by  freshman  and  sophomore  students  should  be  encouraged  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible.  We  would  stop  short,  however,  of 
requiring  participation  in  politics  of  all  students  in  such  courses, 
first  because  there  often  are  not  sufficient  opportunities  for  fruit- 
ful experience  available,  and,  second,  because  there  always  are  in 
such  courses  some  students  temperamentally  unsuited  to  such 
experience. 

For  those  for  whom  participation  cannot  be  arranged  inten- 
sive observation  on  the  Toledo  pattern  is  our  next  preference.  It 
too  has  geographic  and  numerical  limitations.  The  next  best 
alternative  is  a  soundly  organized  scheme  of  home-town  reports. 
Outside  speakers  in  the  classroom  may  be  used  with  good  effect 
in  combination  with  other  methods  suggested,  or  in  special  cases 
may  be  effectively  used  as  the  exclusive  method  if  well  organized 
and  properly  integrated  with  other  class  work. 

Field  work  of  any  kind  is  not  something  into  which  the 
student  should  be  plunged  to  sink  or  swim  wholly  on  his  own. 
The  purpose  is  to  help  the  student  acquire  skill  in  a  field  in 
which  he  has  had  no  previous  experience.  It  is  as  wrong  psycho- 
logically to  say  to  a  student  "Go  study  the  political  situation  in 
your  home  town"  as  it  would  be  to  say  "Go  make  yourself  a  pair 
of  shoes."  In  neither  event  would  he  know  where  to  start  or  what 
to  do.  In  this  first  experience  with  politics  he  should  be  carefully 
instructed  in  what  to  do  and  what  to  look  for.  He  should  have 
ample  opportunity  for  conference  with  the  teacher  while  the 
work  is  in  progress  and  his  experiences  should  be  compared  with 
others  and  thoroughly  discussed  when  he  is  through. 

All  forms  of  laboratory  or  field  work  in  politics  for  students 
mean  more  work  for  their  instructors.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  most  desirable  form— actual  participation  in  politics  which 
calls  for  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  local  politics  and  politi- 
cians. The  general  use  of  field-work  methods  in  freshman-sopho- 
more courses,  with  emphasis  on  encouragement  of  actual  partici- 
pation, would  be  greatly  assisted  by  relieving  the  instructor— or, 
in  large  courses,  one  or  more  members  of  the  staff— from  some 
other  duties  to  provide  time  for  field-work  direction. 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR  COURSES 

Courses  in  political  parties,  special  field-work  courses  in  poli- 
tics, and  internship  programs,  are  a  vital  part  of  any  thorough- 
going attempt  to  train  students  for  participation  in  politics. 
Courses  for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  whether  political  science 
or  integrated  social  science  courses,  can  never  be  expected  to  go 
much  beyond  the  general  information  which  every  educated 
citizen  should  have.  They  can  hardly  supply  the  needs  of  one 
who  is  to  go  seriously  into  the  game  of  politics.  Their  chief  func- 
tion in  training  for  participation  in  politics  should  be  as  interest 
builders,  and  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  their  present  effectiveness 
that  among  the  hundreds  of  students  whom  we  have  interviewed, 
now  taking  advanced  courses  in  politics  or  who  have  become 
active  in  political  work,  only  a  very  occasional  one  has  ascribed  his 
interest  to  any  freshman-sophomore  course. 

The  function  of  the  political  parties  courses,  field-work-in- 
politics  courses,  and  the  internship  programs  is  very  different.  It 
is  to  give  specialized  and  practical  training  to  those  whose  interest 
in  politics  has  been  aroused,  whether  by  family,  community  or 
academic  stimuli.  There  is  a  growing  appreciation  among  those 
responsible  for  courses  in  political  parties  of  the  need  of  training 
young  men  and  women  for  active  leadership  in  politics.  There 
has  been  in  the  past  five  years  a  very  hopeful  growth  in  the  use  in 
such  courses  of  practical  means  of  bringing  students  into  actual 
contact  with  politics  and  politicians. 

The  work  of  the  parties  and  allied  courses  in  training  poten- 
tial leaders  is  a  matter  of  primary  significance.  There  is  no  need 
of  discussing  at  length  the  content  of  these  courses  except  to  urge 
that  the  historical  approach  be  subordinated  to  the  practical  or 
functional  development  of  the  subject.  History  can  supply  an 
interesting  introduction  to  and  illuminating  sidelights  on  the 
working  of  our  political  system  today,  but  it  is  the  system  as  it 
works  which  is  most  important  for  the  student  to  know.  Nor  is 
there  much  argument  over  classroom  procedures.  Many  such 
courses  now  vigorously  attempt  to  bring  their  students  into  con- 
tact with  the  actualities  of  politics.  Our  aim  has  been  to  illustrate 
the  methods  most  commonly  in  use,  together  with  such  original 
devices  as  seem  to  hold  out  promise  of  good  results. 
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Here  again  this  study  indicates  that  actual  participation  in 
political  activity  is  far  and  away  the  most  effective  method.  We 
recommend  its  employment  wherever  conditions  make  it  possible, 
and  such  conditions  are  very  common.  Mere  token  participation, 
however,  is  of  no  real  value.  It  is  much  better  to  rely  on  other 
forms  of  field  work  or  on  the  politicians-in-class  laboratory  than 
to  engage  in  futile  gestures  toward  participation. 

This  study  also  points  very  strongly  to  an  extension  of  the 
idea  of  internships  in  politics,  i.e.,  college  credit  for  work  of 
extended  character  done  for  a  candidate  or  party  organization. 
We  have  already  suggested  the  necessity  of  protecting  such  intern- 
ship programs  by  insisting  on  those  who  engage  in  them  having  a 
proper  background  in  political  science,  by  special  preparation  of 
the  student  for  the  work  he  is  to  do,  by  supervision  of  his  work  as 
it  is  done,  and  by  adequate  follow-up  when  it  is  over.  We  are  not 
advocating  breaking  down  academic  standards  in  favor  of  field 
work  in  politics,  but  properly  safeguarded  there  is  as  much  justi- 
fication for  internships  in  politics  as  for  the  internships  in  admin- 
istrative offices  which  are  not  only  allowed  but  required  as  an 
essential  part  of  a  degree  in  public  administration. 

The  results  of  the  summer  seminars  and  term-time  semesters 
in  Washington  now  provided  by  a  few  institutions  apparently  are 
very  worthwhile.  The  best  prospects  of  success  seem  to  lie  where 
a  small  group  of  carefully  selected  students  from  a  political 
science  department  spend  a  half  year  in  Washington  under  the 
direction  of  a  representative  of  that  department  who  holds  the 
group  to  a  carefully  prepared  and  integrated  program  which 
includes  the  political  side  of  government. 

STAFFING 

The  key  to  improvement  in  training  at  any  level  for  partici- 
pation in  politics  lies  in  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  personnel.  This  study  has  brought  into  clear  focus  some- 
thing most  social  scientists  know  to  be  true  but  hesitate  publicly 
to  proclaim,  i.e.,  the  inadequacy  of  the  apprentice  teachers  to 
whom  the  bulk  of  instruction  in  freshman-sophomore  courses  is 
entrusted.  In  the  integrated  social  science  courses  this  inadequacy 
extends  to  many  of  the  mature  teachers  the  moment  the  course 
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moves  away  from  the  discipline  to  which  their  lives  have  been 
devoted.  It  is  generally  admitted  in  what  may  be  called  the 
"family  circle"  that  the  system  of  graduate  instruction  in  the 
social  sciences  leading  to  the  essential  Ph.D.  degree  is  in  need  of 
drastic  revision.  It  needs  to  be  broadened  to  produce  well 
rounded  social  scientists,  and  it  needs  to  be  liberalized  and 
humanized  to  produce  teachers  rather  than  research  machines. 
Special  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  guidance  of  apprentice 
teachers.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  perfect  their  own  mis- 
takes without  attempt  at  correction  by  their  superiors.  These  are 
matters  affecting  the  broad  policies  of  graduate  schools  with 
which  this  study  cannot  attempt  to  deal  except  to  express  the 
hope  that  something  will  be  done  about  them  soon. 

It  is,  however,  our  particular  concern  in  this  study  that  the 
inadequacy  of  much  of  the  teaching  personnel  in  the  freshman- 
sophomore  courses  is  peculiarly  apparent  in  relation  to  the 
political  process.  Many  young  teachers  in  the  freshman-sopho- 
more courses  have  neither  training  nor  experience  in  politics. 
They  have  not  had  the  advantage  even  of  such  contacts  with 
politics  and  politicians  which  we  recommend  for  the  courses  they 
are  now  teaching.  Even  in  advanced  courses  in  political  parties 
many  teachers  have  had  no  practical  contact  with  politics.  This  is 
very  unfortunate  for  two  reasons,  (1)  the  impulse  to  adopt  such 
suggestions  as  to  content  and  method  as  appear  in  this  study 
naturally  comes  only  from  those  teachers  who  are  interested  and 
informed  in  such  matters,  (2)  even  if  such  suggestions  were 
adopted  many  teachers  would  not  be  able  to  carry  them  out.  The 
converse  of  the  first  of  these  statements  has  been  amply  illustrated 
in  the  course  of  this  study.  Where  an  adept  in  politics  teaches  a 
course  in  which  no  reference  to  practical  politics  appears  in  the 
syllabus  he  can  no  more  keep  politics  out  of  his  teaching  than 
Mr.  Dick  could  keep  the  head  of  King  Charles  out  of  his 
celebrated  memorial. 

The  key  then  to  better  instruction  in  politics  and  to  the  curri- 
culum changes  which  are  desirable  in  that  connection  is  more 
well  trained  teachers  with  political  experience.  We  cannot  wait 
for  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  to  be  modified— many 
of  us  will  be  food  for  worms  before  that  is  brought  to  pass— and 
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fortunately  we  need  not  do  so.  Much  can  be  done  by  providing 
opportunities  through  which  teachers  of  the  social  sciences  may 
be  introduced  to  practical  politics.  We  have  suggested  regional 
conferences  in  which  teachers  and  politicians  of  the  area  are 
brought  together.  We  have  also  suggested  short  summer  courses 
on  the  graduate  level  or  workshops  at  institutions  well  disposed 
to  the  promotion  of  participation  in  politics,  in  which  a  large 
part  of  the  instruction  would  be  given  by  practical  politicians. 

CLIMATE 

We  are  frank  to  say  again  that  the  attitude  and  personality  of 
the  teacher  has  more  weight  in  promoting  participation  in  politics 
among  the  students  who  come  under  his  influence  than  the 
specific  materials  and  methods  he  employs.  Where  the  promotion 
of  participation  in  politics  is  not  a  hobby  of  one  professor  but  a 
policy  of  the  college  in  effecting  which  everyone  from  the  presi- 
dent down  assists  we  get  an  institutional  climate  in  which  prepara- 
tion for  participation  in  politics  really  flourishes.  Evidence  of 
such  an  attitude  is  to  be  found  in  genuine  student  self-govern- 
ment, active  student  political  organizations,  and  full  development 
of  all  extra-curricular  activities  which  promote  the  free  discussion 
of  public  questions. 

OBSTACLES 

A  serious  obstacle  to  improving  present  methods  of  training 
for  participation  in  politics  is  the  inertia  of  college  faculties.  The 
question  as  to  whether  political  skills  should  be  taught  in  the 
introductory  course  in  political  science  at  Syracuse  was  recently 
argued  like  this:  "One  group  maintained  that  skills  meant  moti- 
vating students  to  act  more  intelligently  with  respect  to  politics 
and  government.  A  strong  case  was  made  for  skills  as  a  major  goal 
of  the  course.  It  was  argued  that  'if  a  student  does  not  use  what 
has  been  taught  him  for  anything  else  than  intellectual  exercise 
he  might  as  well  take  a  course  in  chess.'  Another  group  asserted 
that  it  was  not  a  goal  of  an  introductory  political  science  course 
to  stimulate  people  to  act.  To  bring  ideas  to  students'  attention 
and  to  evoke  further  ideas  was,  in  their  minds,  the  whole  duty  of 
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the  teacher.  His  role  was  not  that  of  an  inciter-to-action."^  In  this 
instance  no  decision  was  reached  but  there  is  a  large  contingent 
among  political  scientists  in  general  who  firmly  believe  that  the 
function  of  college  teaching  is  purely  scientific  and  cultural.  It  is 
only  by  the  slow  processes  of  education  that  their  opposition  to 
the  teaching  of  political  skills  can  be  removed. 

The  fear  which  some  college  authorities  have  that  their  legis- 
lative appropriations  or  the  generosity  of  donors  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  encouraging  political  activity  by  students  or  faculty 
has  closed  the  door  of  their  institutions  to  the  methods  recom- 
mended in  this  report.  Some  progress  toward  the  recognition  by 
college  authorities  of  training  for  participation  in  politics  as  a 
necessary  function  of  the  college  has  been  noted  in  the  course  of 
this  study  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  Citizenship  Clearing 
House.  There  is  a  great  need  of  a  further  educational  campaign 
directed  at  boards  of  trustees  and  presidents.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
reason  why  any  college  should  be  embarrassed  by  the  use  of  any 
of  the  methods  advocated  in  this  study.  We  have  in  the  progress 
of  the  study  found  not  a  single  instance  in  which  any  political 
trouble  has  followed  the  introduction  of  any  form  of  field  work 
or  the  systematic  use  of  politicians  in  the  classroom. 

The  fears  of  families  and  employers  which  lead  them  to 
oppose  young  people  entering  politics  have  the  same  self-interest 
basis  as  the  fears  of  college  authorities,  with  one  addition— the 
feeling  that  politics  is  not  respectable.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
in  some  localities  it  is  not.  However,  it  is  not  necessarily  so  and 
woifld  not  be  so  if  college  men  and  women  went  in  for  it  more 
generally  with  high  motives  of  public  service.  Politics  is  just  what 
the  people  in  it  make  it.  We  have  noted  a  tendency  in  some 
courses  to  play  up  the  seamy  side  of  politics  unduly.  This  is  bad 
medicine.  It  tends  further  to  strengthen  the  all  too  common  dis- 
position of  American  youth  toward  a  cynicism  fatal  to  political 
effort.  We  advise  telling  all  the  facts,  and  countering  accounts  of 
graft  and  corruption  with  accounts  of  the  measures  that  are  con- 
stantly being  taken  to  oppose  them.  It  is  encouraging  to  think 
that  the  more  college  men  and  women  enter  politics  the  higher 

^''Experiment  in  Revision,"  Syracuse  University  "Bulletin,"  Vol.  LXXX, 
No.  15. 
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will   rise   the   respectability  of  politics   in   the   eyes  of  anxious 
parents,  wives  and  sweethearts. 

Finally,  many  politicians  look  with  dread  on  the  invasion  of 
their  domain  by  idealistic  college  men  and  women.  The  problem 
of  educating  them  to  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  college 
men  and  women  in  politics  is  a  serious  one.  There  are  in  most 
communities  other  politicians  who  take  a  broader  view.  There 
must  be  some  means  of  bringing  college  students  in  touch  with 
politicians  of  this  class.  This  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
intelligent  and  broadminded  politicians  at  the  same  time  that  it 
avoids  the  discouragement  and  frustration  which  so  often  follow 
student  contacts  with  politicians  of  the  other  type.  This  liaison 
work  must  be  performed  by  every  college  teacher  who  requires 
or  encourages  his  students  to  participate  actively  in  politics.  To 
build  up  such  a  system  of  contacts  on  a  basis  fair  to  both  great 
political  parties  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Citizenship  Clearing  House.  It  is  now  obvious  that  to  be 
effective  efforts  to  bring  faculty,  students  and  politicians  together 
must  be  undertaken  state  by  state.  In  other  words,  there  must  be 
not  one  but  many  clearing  houses  cooperating  with  one  another 
under  the  leadership  of  the  parent  organization. 

ACTION   PROGRAM 

With  the  completion  of  this  study  the  exploratory  phase  of 
the  work  of  the  Citizenship  Clearing  House  will  be  over.  The 
objectives  to  be  sought  in  the  promotion  of  better  training  for 
college  men  and  women  for  participation  in  politics  have  been 
clearly  defined.  It  is  now  time  for  action. 

Effective  action  in  pursuit  of  these  objectives  calls  for: 

1.  A  vigorous  campaign  of  education  among  college  teachers, 
presidents,  and  trustees,  as  well  as  politicians,  A  first  steo  will  be 
the  wide  circulation  of  this  report.  This,  however,  must  be 
followed  up  chiefly  by  means  of  personal  contacts,  representation 
at  professional  gatherings,  and  specially  arranged  conferences. 

2.  A  systematic  effort  to  get  individual  colleges  to  adopt 
courses  and  methods  of  the  type  recommended  in  this  report. 
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This  implies  readiness  at  all  times  to  advise  with  any  college  con- 
cerning the  adaptation  of  these  general  recommendations  to  its 
peculiar  needs  and  circumstances.  This  part  of  the  program 
would  be  greatly  facilitated  if  funds  were  available  to  assist 
colleges  in  meeting  the  additional  expense  involved. 

3.  An  emergency  training  program  especially  for  young 
teachers  through  which  they  will  be  brought  into  close  contact 
with  the  politics  and  politicians  of  their  region.  Two  distinct 
types  of  training  have  been  suggested.  The  first  is  the  weekend 
conference  to  be  held  from  Friday  evening  until  sometime  on 
Sunday,  preferably  at  some  relatively  isolated  hotel  or  club.  The 
invitees  would  be  chiefly  young  teachers  and  politicians,  but 
thoroughly  experienced  teachers  would  be  on  hand  to  direct  the 
conference.  The  meeting  would  be  strictly  off-the-record,  and 
experience  has  shown  that  the  intimacy  of  such  gatherings  pro- 
duces quick  results.  The  second  is  the  short  course  or  workshop 
carried  on  at  some  favorably  disposed  institution  for  2  or  3  weeks 
in  vacation.  The  instruction,  under  the  supervision  of  experi- 
enced teachers  of  politics,  would  be  given  chiefly  by  carefully 
selected  politicians.  Those  satisfactorily  completing  the  course 
would  be  entitled  to  graduate  credit  if  they  desired  it.  It  is  hoped 
that  2  or  3  such  short  courses  might  be  held  in  1952  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  as  well  as  several  weekend  conferences.  Very  careful 
planning  and  organization  would  be  necessary. 

4.  Services  indispensible  to  the  rapid  development  of  im- 
proved training  for  participation  in  politics.  We  discovered  early 
in  this  study  an  astounding  lack  of  information  on  most  campuses 
as  to  what  was  being  done  on  others  only  a  few  miles  away.  Pro- 
gress will  be  much  easier  when  suitable  machinery  is  set  up  for 
collecting  and  distributing  information  on  every  significant 
experiment  in  course  structure  or  methods  which  affects  training 
for  participation  in  politics.  This  will  require  the  publication  of 
a  small  periodical,  perhaps  in  mimeographed  form.  Along  the 
same  line  it  was  suggested  at  some  of  the  conferences  to  which  the 
tentative  draft  of  this  report  was  submitted  that  a  constantly  up- 
to-date  collection  of  syllabi  and  other  descriptive  matter  about 
courses  related  to  training  for  participation  in  politics  would  be 
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invaluable  to  those  concerned  in  the  revamping  of  courses  which 
this  study  contemplates.  Other  helpful  services  would  include 
arrangements  for  the  cooperative  evaluation  of  home-town  reports 
and  the  exchange  of  "cases"  found  by  experience  to  be  useful  in 
teaching  politics. 

5.  Establishment  of  state  or  local  clearing  houses  through 
which  college  graduates  might  be  directed  to  suitable  opportu- 
nities for  participation  in  politics.  For,  after  all,  the  end  result 
sought  by  this  whole  program  is  to  get  college  men  and  women 
inducted  into  politics  in  the  communities  in  which  they  are  to 
live  and  work,  as  distinguished  from  those  in  which  their  college 
years  were  spent. 
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APPENDIX 


SYLLABI 

To  make  more  concrete  the  suggestions  and  recommendations 
of  the  foregoing  report,  there  are  presented  in  the  following 
pages  a  suggested  syllabus  for  an  introductory  course  in  political 
science,  entitled  "American  Citizenship,"  with  projects;  a  "Sug- 
gested Syllabus  For  A  Portion  Of  An  Integrated  Social  Science 
Course  Concerned  With  The  Political  Activities  Of  The  Citizen"; 
a  "Suggested  Syllabus  For  A  Course  In  American  Political 
Parties,"  with  projects;  the  condensed  outlines  of  several  actual 
introductory  courses  for  freshmen  and  sophomores;  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota's  "Instructions  To  Students  In  Tield  Work 
In  Politics,'  For  Direct  Participation  In  The  Campaign  For 
Election  Of  A  Legislative  Candidate." 

It  is  fully  recognized  that  no  two  instructors  want  to  give  or 
should  give  courses  identical  with  one  another  in  all  details. 
Scope  must  always  be  allowed  for  the  individuality  of  the 
instructor,  the  character  of  the  student  body,  and  for  the  varying 
circumstances  of  time  and  location  under  which  courses  must  be 
given.  The  syllabi  we  have  developed  in  the  course  of  this  study 
therefore  must  be  regarded  as  suggestive  only.  Their  presentation 
here  is  in  no  sense  an  attempt  to  run  the  teaching  of  the  courses 
concerned  into  a  common  mold. 

Before  settling  on  any  change  in  a  course  currently  given  or 
before  the  introduction  of  a  new  course,  those  responsible  should 
study  carefully  the  outlines  of  existing  courses  as  well  as  all  sug- 
gestions available  in  this  study  and  elsewhere.  One  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  report  is  that  the  Citizenship  Clearing  House 
take  steps  to  secure  each  year  as  many  current  outlines  as  possible 
of  introductory  courses  in  political  science,  integrated  social 
science  courses,  and  courses  in  political  parties,  and  make  them 
available  to  those  interested  in  the  formulation  of  such  courses. 
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I 

SUGGESTED  SYLLABUS 
AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP 

The  following  syllabus  outlines  a  3-hour-a-week,  2-semester  course  to  be 
given  by  departments  of  political  science  at  the  freshman-sophomore  level.  It 
is  intended  either  as  a  substitute  for  the  traditional  American  Government 
course  or  as  an  alternative  to  such  a  course  for  students  not  expecting  to 
major  in  political  science.  In  any  case,  it  should  be  a  sufficient  prerequisite 
for  courses  in  political  parties,  public  opinion,  or  the  legislative  process. 

The  first  semester  is  devoted  primarily  to  the  citizen's  relation  to  his 
government.  The  second  semester  deals  chiefly  with  some  of  the  pressing 
problems  with  which  government  in  the  United  States  is  faced  and  which 
illustrate  various  types  of  governmental  action. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  textbook  or  textbooks  be  used  in  connection 
with  this  course.  We  have,  however,  refrained  from  expressing  any  preference 
among  the  many  such  works  wholly  or  partially  applicable  to  this  course. 
Additional  reading  assignments  may  take  the  form  of  cases  if  the  instructor 
desires,  or  he  may  group  selections  from  various  sources  around  the  problems 
suggested  by  the  outline.  We  recommend  special  attention  to  current 
material  in  such  newspapers  as  "The  New  York  Times,"  "New  York  Herald 
Tribune"  or  "The  Christian  Science  Monitor,"  and  news  magazines  such  as 
"Newsweek"  and  "Time."  The  "Congressional  Digest"  should  always  be 
available  for  reading  assignments  and  other  use. 

The  syllabus  assumes  15  full  weeks  of  3  periods  each  as  available  for 
instruction  in  each  semester,  or  10  weeks  of  3  periods  each  for  each  of  3 
quarters.  It  is  recognized  that  in  most  institutions  a  somewhat  larger  number 
of  weeks  intervene  between  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  semester  or 
quarter.  This  usually  will  provide  for  the  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and 
Easter  recesses,  final  examination  periods,  and  a  couple  of  hour  examinations 
a  semester. 

It  will  be  apparent  at  the  first  glance  that  many  of  the  topics  are  capable 
of  almost  indefinite  development.  Whole  courses  could  be  and  are  frequently 
given  under  such  titles  as  "Political  Parties,"  "The  Legislative  Process," 
"Labor-management  Relations,"  and  "International  Relations."  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  introductory  course  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  which  many 
matters  necessarily  are  touched  on  lightly  and  in  an  elementary  way. 
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It  is  suggested  that  in  election  years  the  order  of  topics  for  the  first 
semester  be  changed  so  that  the  subjects  of  nominations,  elections,  political 
parties,  and  kindred  matters  may  be  taken  up  concurrently  with  the  political 
campaign.  This  means  the  postponement  of  the  treatment  of  "Fundamentals 
of  Democratic  Government  in  the  United  States"  to  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  weeks. 

We  have  had  clearly  in  mind,  moreover,  that  the  ten  problems  set  down 
for  treatment  in  the  second  semester  constitute  merely  a  suggested  selection 
from  the  much  larger  number  of  problems  which  are  currently  issues  in 
American  politics.  The  emphasis  to  be  given  to  particular  problems  varies 
from  time  to  time  and  place  to  place.  It  is  contemplated  therefore  that  those 
in  charge  of  the  course  may,  in  the  light  of  their  special  needs,  reduce  the 
treatment  of  or  omit  altogether  a  particular  problem  and  expand  the  treat- 
ment of  another  or  introduce  problems  not  included  in  the  syllabus.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  list  of  problems  in  the  syllabus  must  be  subject  to  constant 
revision  as  the  years  go  by. 

Where  an  integrated  social  science  course  is  required  of  all  freshmen  and 
sophomores  this  syllabus  should  be  modified  to  avoid  unsuitable  duplication 
of  material.  This  may  be  done  by  omitting  or  condensing  the  treatment  of 
duplicated  matter  and  the  expansion  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
course.  This  would  mean  in  general  strengthening  the  portions  of  the  course 
relating  to  governmental  structure,  and  the  political,  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative processes.  In  some  rare  instances  it  might  justify  the  condensation 
of  the  proposed  course  in  a  single  semester. 
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First  Semester 

First   Week  3  Periods 

THE  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  BASES  OF  SOCIETY 

1.  In  a  jree  or  democratic  society 

a.  The  individual  and  the  group— family,  neighborhood,  church,  factory, 
union,  political  party,  the  state 

b.  The  productive  process 

(1)  In  industr}' 

(2)  In  agriculture 

(3)  In  transportation  and  communication 

c.  The  role  of  the  state 

(1)  The  preservation  of  peace  and  order 

(2)  The  protection  of  the  individual 

(3)  As  an  agency  of  economic  control 

(4)  As  a  direct  provider  of  goods  and  services 

d.  How  far  can  "Big  Government"  go  and  remain  subject  to  popular  control 

(1)  In  a  mixed  economy 

(2)  In  a  planned  or  socialist  economy 

2.  In  a  totalitarian  society 

a.  The  individual  and  the  group  in 

(1)  A  fascist  society 

(2)  A  communist  society 

b.  The  role  of  the  state  in 

(1)  A  fascist  society 

(2)  A  communist  society 

Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Weeks  9  Periods 

THE  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT 
IN   THE   UNITED  STATES 

1.  Subordination  oj  state  to  individual,  secured  by 

a.  The  practice  of  majority  rule 

b.  Limitations  on  the  powers  of  government 

(1)  The  rule  of  law— Magna  Carta 

(2)  The  rights  of  man— Locke,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
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(3)    Constitutionalism— government  restricted  to  the  powers  granted  by 
the  constitution 

(a)  Federal 

(b)  State 

2.  Features  of  our  constitutional  system,  important  in  limiting  the  authority 
of  government 

a.  Federalism 

(1)  Distribution  of  powers  between  the  federal  and  state  governments 

(2)  Its  eflFects 

(3)  The  vitality  of  local  self-government 

b.  An  ingeniously  devised  system  of  checks  and  balances 
(1)    The  principle  of  the  separation  of  powers 

(a)  Blackstone,  Montesquieu,  Massachusetts  constitution  of  1780 

(b)  Overlapping  of  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  powers  in 
the  federal  and  state  constitutions 

(c)  Operation  of  checks  and  balances 

(d)  The  doctrine  of  judicial  review 
r.  Specific  guarantees  of  freedom 

(1)  The  bill  of  rights 

(a)  Freedom  of  speech  and  assembly 

(b)  Freedom  of  the  press 

(c)  Freedom  of  religion 

(d)  Trial  by  jury  and  other  protections  against  maladministration 
of  justice 

(2)  The  14th  and  15th  amendments 

(a)  Due  process  of  law 

(b)  Equal  protection  of  the  laws 

Fifth   Week  3  Periods 

THE  PRIVILEGES  AND  DUTIES  OF  CITIZENS 

1.  What  consfituies  citizenship 

a.  How  may  it  be  acquired 

b.  How  may  it  be  lost 

2.  Privileges  of  citizenship 

a.  Enjoyment  of  civil  liberties 

b.  Inter-state  privileges  guaranteed  by  constitution 

c.  Protection  abroad 

d.  Privilege,  subject  to  some  conditions,  of  voting  and  holding  office 

3.  Duties  of  citizens 
a.  Loyalty 
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b.  Obedience  to  law 

c.  Military  service 

d.  Jury  service 

e.  Participation  in  the  political  process 

(1)  By  voting  intelligently 

(2)  By  contributing  to  the  formation  of  public  opinion 

(3)  By  political  activity 

4.  History  of  suffrage  in  the  United  States 

a.  Highly  restricted  in  13  original  states 

b.  Liberalized  to  include  white  males  by  1850 

c.  Woman  suffrage 

d.  Negro  suffrage 

5.  Non-voting 

a.  Extent 

b.  Causes 

6.  Privileges  and  duties  of  citizens  of  totalitarian  states 

a.  Nominal 

b.  Actual 

Sixth   Week  3  Periods 

NOMINATING  AND  ELECTION   MACHINERY 

1.  Nominating  procedures  for  state  and  local  elections 

a.  Petition 

b.  Caucus  and  convention 

c.  Direct  primary 

2.  Nominating  presidential  and  vice-presidential  candidates 

a.  National  conventions— composition 

b.  Presidential  primaries 

c.  Other  methods  of  choosing  delegates 

d.  Procedure 

e.  Platforms 

3.  Effect  of  electoral  college 

4.  Conduct  of  an  election 

a.  Registration 

b.  Appointment  and  duties  of  election  or  poll  officers 

c.  Provision  of  polling  places 

d.  Forms  of  ballot  or  presentation  of  names  on  voting  machines 

e.  Effect  of  long  ballot  on  voting  behavior 

f.  Protection  against  fraud  and  violence 
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Seventh  and  Eighth  Weeks  6  Periods 

POLITICAL  PARTIES 

1.  Brief  review  of  their  origin  and  development  in  the  United  States 

2.  Their  present  function 

3.  Our  two-party  system 

a.  Inoperative  in  some  states  and  in  many  places  at  local  level 

b.  Its  advantages— comparison  with  multi-party  systems 

c.  Failure  to  secure  party  unity  on  major  national  issues 

d.  Comparison  with  internal  organization  and  discipline  in  British  parties 

4.  Minority  or  "third"  parties 

a.  Permanent 

b.  As  secession  movements  from  major  parties 

5.  Internal  organization  of  American  political  parties  at  state  and  local  level 

a.  State  committees 

b.  County  committees 

c.  Ward  and  precinct  organization 

d.  Methods  of  election  or  recruitment  of  party  committees 

6.  Party  leadership 

a.  Machines  and  bosses 

b.  Tendency  toward  decentralization  in  party  command 

7.  The  party  workers 

a.  Recruitment 

b.  Volunteer 

c.  Professional 

8.  Campaign  methods 

9.  Campaign  funds 

a.  Increasing  cost  of  campaigns 

b.  Attempts  to  limit  by  law 

10.   The  citizen's  relation  to  the  party 

a.  As  a  member  of  a  major  party 

b.  Conditions  under  which  citizen  should 

(1)  Affiliate  with  "third"  party 

(2)  Be  an  independent  in  politics 

(3)  Engage  in  nonpartisan  activities  at  local  level 

Ninth   Week  3  Periods 

PRESSURE  GROUPS,  PUBLIC  OPINION,  AND  PROPAGANDA 
1.  Pressure  groups 

a.  In   support   of  particular  principles,   i.e.,   prohibition,   civil   liberties, 
governmental  efficiency  and  economy 
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b.  Special  interest  groups,  i.e.,  manufacturers,  farmers,  labor 

c.  Methods  of  pressure  groups 

d.  Extent  and  danger  of  power  of  pressure  groups 

e.  Citizen's  relation  to  pressure  groups 

f.  Parties  and  pressure  groups 

2.  Public  opinion 

a.  Nature 

b.  Molding 

(1)  Press,  radio,  television  and  other  means 

(2)  Role  of  the  individual  citizen 

(a)  In  critical  judgment 

(b)  In  personal  contacts 

c.  Opinion  polls;  their  value  in  a  democratic  society 

3.  Propaganda 

a.  Distinction  between  education  and  propaganda 

b.  How  to  detect  the  tricks  by  which  propaganda  exploits  mass  emotions 

Tenth  Week  3  Periods 

GOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  POLICY  DETERMINATION— 
THE  LEGISLATURE 

1.  Bicameralism 

a.  Basis  of  representation     . 

(1)  Congress 

(2)  State  legislatures 

b.  Gerrymandering  and  under-representation  of  urban  areas 

c.  Effect  of  bicameralism  on  legislative  responsibility 

2.  The  legislature  in  action 

a.  Committee  system— seniority 

b.  Role  of  political  parties 

c.  Pressure  groups— lobbying 

d.  Log  rolling  and  legislative  courtesy 

e.  Freedom  of  debate  and  cloture 

3.  Competence  of  legislative  bodies 

a.  Capacity  to  deal  with  major  economic  and  social  problems 

b.  Provision  for  expert  assistance 

4.  Comparison  of  United  States  Congress  with  legislative  bodies  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Russia— composition,  organization  and  procedure 
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Eleventh   Week  3  Periods 

GOVERNMENTAL   ORGANIZATION— THE   EXECUTIVE 

1.  Federal 

a.  President  as  commander-in-chief 

(1)  In  peace 

(2)  At  war 

b.  President  as  general  manager 

(1)  Power  of  appointment  and  removal 

(a)  Effect  of  "senatorial  courtesy" 

(b)  Effect  of  merit  system  and  Hatch  act 

(2)  Hierarchical  arrangement  of  major  departments 

(3)  Independent  agencies 

(4)  The  President's  advisors 

(a)  Cabinet 

(b)  Special  boards 

(5)  Staff  agencies 

2.  General  disorganization  of  state  administration 

a.  Separately  elected  officials 

b.  Absence  of  integrated  departmental  organization 

c.  Lack  of  adequate  staff  agencies 

3.  Conrparison  of  executive  organization  in  the  I'riited  Slates  with  those  in 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia 

Twelfth    Week  3  Periods 

RELATION   OF   EXECUTIVE  AND  LEGISLATURE 

1.  Independent  executive  plan 
a.  President  and  Congress 

(1)  Responsibility  of  President  for  policy  determination 

(a)  As  party  leader 

(b)  As  representative  of  all  the  people 

(2)  Effectiveness  of  President's  means  of  intiuencing  Congress 

(a)  Patronage 

(b)  Threat  of  veto 

(c )  Appeal  to  public 

(3)  Effectiveness  of  congressional  means  of  controlling  President 

(a)  Tendency  away  from  control  by  detailed  statutory  provision 

(b)  Withholding  appropriations 

(c)  Refusing  to  approve  appointments 
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(d)  Power  o£  investigation 

(e)  Impeachment 

(4)    Frequency  and  eflEect  of  deadlock  on  questions  of  policy 
b.  Similarity  of  relations  of  governor  to  state  legislature 

2.  Responsible  executive  plan 

a.  British  cabinet  and  House  of  Commons 

(1)  Harmony  between  executive  and  legislature 

(2)  Degree  of  stability 

b.  French  cabinet  and  National  Assembly 

(1)  Harmony  without  stability 

(2)  Short-lived  ministries 

3.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  independent  and  responsible  executive 

Thirteenth  Week  3  Periods 

GOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZATION— LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

1.  Scope  and  significance  of  local  self-government  in  the  United  States 

a.  Urban 

b.  Rural 

2.  Relation  of  local  government  to 

a.  State  government 

b.  Federal  government 

3.  Inter-relation  of  areas  of  local  government— the  metropolitan  problem 

4.  Relative  efficiency  and  democratic  control  under  various  forms  of  city 
government 

a.  Commission 

b.  Mayor-council 

c.  City  manager 

5.  Decentralization  and  irresponsibility  in  traditional  county  government 

6.  School  and  other  districts 

Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth   Weeks  6  Periods 

GOVERNMENTAL   ORGANIZATION— JUDICIARY 

1.  Our  dual  judicial  system 

a.  Federal 

b.  State  and  local 

c.  Their  respective  importance  to  the  citizen 

2.  The  role  of  the  courts  in  the  determination  of  policy 

a.  Not  limited  to  judicial  review 

b.  Judge-made  law— stare  decisis 
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3.  Selection  and  tenure  of  judges 

a.  Appointive  vs.  elected  judges 

b.  The  Missouri  plan 

c.  Responsibility  of  the  bar  for  good  judges 

4.  The  citizen  in  court 

a.  The  law's  delays— causes,  effects,  remedies 

b.  Protection  against  arbitrary  administration  of  criminal  law 

(1)  Presumption  of  innocence 

(2)  Office  of  public  defender 

(3)  Jury  system 

(4)  Other  constitutional  safeguards 

c.  Poor  man's  justice  in  civil  cases— the  small  claims  court 

5.  The  citizen  in  the  courts  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia 

Projects 

participation 

In  election  years  students  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  actively  in 
the  work  of  some  party  committee  or  the  campaign  of  some  candidate. 
Students  engaging  in  such  active  participation  should  be  allowed  to  substi- 
tute such  work  for  any  other  project  in  the  same  semester.  Before  partici- 
pating the  student  should  be  supplied  with  a  detailed  statement  of  what  he 
is  expected  to  observe  and  of  the  nature  of  the  report  he  is  expected  to 
make.  Opportunities  for  conference  with  the  instructor  during  the  period  of 
participation  should  be  provided. 

OBSERVATION 

1.  In  election  years,  in  institutions  located  in  communities  relatively  large 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students  in  the  course  and  from  which 
most  students  come,  each  student  not  engaged  in  actual  participation 
may  be  required  to  turn  in  by  4  P.M.  of  election  day  a  "precinct  report" 
on  the  Toledo  model  as  described  in  this  report. 

2.  Where  the  number  of  students  is  large  relatively  to  the  community  in 
which  the  institution  is  located  or  where  the  students'  homes  are  widely 
distributed,  each  student  not  engaged  in  active  participation  may  be 
required  to  make  a  report  on  political  coiiditions  in  his  home  town  based 
on  interviews  with  politicians,  correspondence,  neivspaper  reading,  and 
social,  economic  and  other  data  available  in  government  and  other  publi- 
cations. The  folloiving  are  samples  of  possible  home-town  report  topics: 
a.    Why  was elected   (or  not  elected)  to  the  state  legislature. 

Congress,  county  board,  or  other  office? 
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b.  Why  did  the  Republican   (or  Democratic)  party  carry 

in  the  presidential  (or  other)  election? 

c.  How  is  the  Republican   (or  Democratic)  party  organized  in ? 

What  are  its  aims?  Who  are  its  leaders? 

3.  Where  no  election  occurs  in  the  first  semester  resort  must  be  had  to 
projects  keyed  to  the  previous  election.  The  kind  of  topics  may  be  similar 
to  those  already  suggested  with  respect  to  current  elections.  They  should 
be  applied  to  what  happened  in  so??ie  district  from  which  a  candidate 
was  elected  in  the  last  election.  Preferably  this  should  be  the  student's 
home  district  but  a  district  easily  accessible  from  the  college  will  do  very 
well.  Social  and  economic  data  for  the  district  should  be  collected  and 
the  topic  further  pursued  by  interview,  correspondence,  and  reading  in 
the  back  files  of  newspapers. 

Reports  on  home-town  politics  should  be  due  shortly  after  the  Christmas 
recess.  Where  the  quarter  system  prevails  credit  for  the  course  should  be 
held  in  abeyance  until  the  return  after  the  Christmas  holidays  where  such 
procedure  is  possible.  Otherwise  the  home-town  report  is  not  feasible.  In  this 
case  the  alternative  assignment  suggested  is: 
\.In  election  years,  follow  campaign  in  home  toxvn  in  Jiome-town  paper  or 

papers  and  correspond  with  candidates  and  others. 
2.  In   non-election   years,  a   library  assignment   related   to   the   work   of  the 
semester. 
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Second  Semester 

First  Week  3  Periods 

GOVERNMENT  REGULATION  OF  BUSINESS 

1.  Problems  in  preserving  an  enterprise  economy 

a.  Curbing  monopoly 

b.  Preventing  unfair  and  destructive  competition  and  frauds  on  public 

c.  Resolving  the  differences  of  management  and  labor  without  undue 
economic  waste 

d.  Providing  services  which  cannot   be  or  are  not  provided  by  private 
enterprise  on  terms  acceptable  to  public 

e.  Preserving  full  employment,  i.e.,  preventing  depressions 

2.  Efforts  to  accomplish  a  and  b  above  chiefly  at  federal  level 

a.  To  regulate  transportation,  I.C.C.  and  C.A.A. 

b.  To  regulate  communications,  F.C.C. 

c.  To  prevent  unfair  competition,  F.T.C. 

d.  To  prevent  fraud  on  investors,  S.E.C. 

3.  General  pattern  of  commission  organization  and  procedure 

a.  Investigation 

b.  Hearing 

c.  Provision  for  appeal 

4.  Significant  policies  enforced  by  commissions 

Second  and  Third  Weeks  6  Periods 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS 

1.  Nature  of  labor-employer  relationship 

2.  Management  as  distinguished  from   oivnership   in    modern   business  and 
industrial  corporations 

3.  Functions  of  labor  union 

4.  Development  of  labor  unionism  in  United  States 

a.  Organization 

b.  Methods 

(1)  Collective  bargaining 

(2)  Strike 

(3)  Political  activity 
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5.  Extent  and  effect  of  labor-management  controversy 

a.  In  ordinary  industries 

b.  In  industries  vital  to  national  existence 

6.  Labor  and  the  law 

a.  Originally  unfavorable  to  labor 

(1)  Doctrine  of  conspiracy 

(2)  Injunction  in  labor  disputes 

b.  Railway  labor  act 

c.  Wagner  act  and  its  effects 

(1)  N.L.R.B. 

(2)  Union  expansion 

d.  Taft-Hartley  law 

7.  Present  issues  betiveen  labor  and.  management 

a.  Wages 

b.  Pensions  and  insurance 

c.  Hours 

d.  Working  conditions 

8.  Effect  of  defense  legislation 

9.  Comparison  of  position  of  labor  in  U?iited  States,  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Russia 

Fourth   Week  3  Periods 

PROBLEMS  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

1.  Shift  of  responsibility  for  care  of  aged  and  needy  from  local  to  national 
government 

a.  Situation  prior  to  1929 

b.  Impact  of  the  depression 

2.  Social  security  act 

a.  Provisions  for  old  age  and  survivor  insurance 

b.  Aid  through  the  states  to  certain  categories  of  relief 

(1)  Old  age  assistance 

(2)  Aid  to  dependent  children 

(3)  Aid  to  blind 

c.  Reorganization   of   state   and   local   welfare   agencies   to   comply   with 
federal  standards 

3.  Unemployment  compensation 

a.  Terms 

b.  Coverage 

c.  Weaknesses  of  administration 
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4.  Low-rent  housing 

a.  Housing  shortage 

b.  U.S.H.A. 

c.  Local  housing  authorities 

d.  Extent  and  character  of  housing  provided 

e.  Other  federal  housing  activities 

5.  Problems  of  health  and  hospital  insurance 

a.  Extent  of  medical  indigence 

b.  Voluntary  health  and  hospital  insurance  plans 

c.  Federal  aid  in  construction  of  hospitals 

d.  Experiments    with    health    insurance    in    Britain    and    other    foreign 
countries 

e.  Proposals  for  federal  health  insurance 

Fifth  and  Sixth   Weeks  6  Periods 

THE  PROBLEM   OF  FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

1.  Is  there  a   new  jreedom— freedom  from  want— which   it  is  the  duty  of 
government  to  guarantee 

2.  //  so,  can  it  he  achieved  in  a  free-enterprise  economy  by  a  democratic 
government 

3.  The  business  cycle 

a.  Periods  of  prosperity 

b.  Periods  of  depression 

c.  Their  causes 

4.  Preventing  or  mitigating  depression  by  government  fiscal  and  spending 
policies 

a.  The  Keynesian  theory 

b.  The  full  employment  act 

(1)  The  economic  report  to  the  President 

(2)  President's  program 

c.  Anomalies  of  present  situation 

(1)  Heavy  spending  for  defense  purposes  in  "prosperous"  inflationary 
period 

(2)  Only  moderate  increase  in  taxation 

(3)  Slight  curtailment  of  ordinary  expenses 

(4)  Deficit  financing 

d.  Can  continued  deficit  spending  prevent  deflation  and  unemployment 
when  peace  is  finally  established 
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Seventh   Week  3  Periods 

THE  FARM   PROBLEM 

1.  Interdependence  of  agriculture,  industry  and  labor 

2.  Effect  of  industrial  development  on  the  economics  of  agriculture 

3.  Values  of  rural  life  which  it  is  desirable  to  presei-ve 

4.  Efforts  to  improve  the  conditions  of  farm  life 

a.  Agricultural  experimentation 

b.  Educational  programs 

(1)  Prevention  of  soil  erosion 

(2)  Better  methods  of  cultivation 

(3)  Improved  animals 

(4)  Improvements  in  household  economy 

c.  Rural  electrification 

d.  More  easily  available  credit  for  farmers 

5.  The  farm  bloc  in  Congress  and  its  demands 

a.  A  floor  under  farm  prices 

b.  The  parity  formula 

c.  Adjustment  of  production  to  market  demand  and  price 

(1)  Limitation  of  acreage 

(2)  Subsidies 

(3)  Crop  loans  and  purchase  of  farm  products 

(4)  Brannan  plan 

Eighth   Week  ^  3  Periods 

THE  PROBLEM   OF  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNIT\' 

1.  Variation   in  educational  programs  and  facilities  as  between  states  and 
localities 

a.  Various  attitudes  toward  need  for  education 

b.  Variation  in  financial  resources 

2.  Equalization  of  resources  and  educational  standards  within  states 

a.  By  various  types  of  aid 

b.  By  supervision  from  state  department  of  education 

c.  Major   burden   of   cost   of   education    lies   with   local   community   and 
general  property  tax 

3.  Demand  for  federal  aid  to  education  to  equalize  financial  resources  of 
states 

a.  Proposed  legislation 

b.  Disagreement  as  to  means  of  measuring  allocations  to  states 
(1)    Effort  as  determined  by  income  payments 
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(2)  EflEort  as  determined  by  equalized  property  valuations 

(3)  Other  measures 

c.  Disagreement  as  to  conditions  to  be  attached  to  federal  aid 

(1)  Elimination  of  racial  discrimination 

(2)  Limitation  of  aid  to  public  schools 

(3)  Any  form  of  federal  control  of  educational  standards  or  character 
of  facilities 

Ninth  and  Tenth   Weeks  6  Periods 

PROBLEM  OF  BUREAUCRACY 

1.  Administrative  services  oj  government 

a.  Numbers  of  public  employees,  federal,  state  and  local 

b.  Increasing  complexity  of  function  and  organization 

c.  Bureaucracy 

(1)  Definition 

(2)  Extent 

2.  Democratic  controls  over  administration 

a.  By  law 

b.  By  the  executive 

c.  By  direct  popular  pressure 

3.  Protection  oj  individuals  and  corporations  from  arbitrary  administrative 
action 

a.  Formalized  rules  and  procedures 

b.  Administrative  appeals 

c.  Appeals  to  courts  from  administrative  decisions 

d.  Suits  for  damages  and  claims  legislation 

4.  Comparison  of  relation  of  citizen  and  administration  in  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Russia 

5.  Proposals  for  reorganization  and  siniplification  of  administration 

a.  Hoover  commission 

b.  Little  Hoover  commissions 

c.  Obstacles  to  adoption 

6.  Career  service,  federal,  state  and  local 

a.  "Merit"  system 

(1)  Remedy  for  "spoils"  system 

(2)  Selection  of  efficient  personnel 

(3)  Extent  of  accomplishment 

b.  Tenure 

c.  Limitations  on  political  activity— Hatch  Act  and  other  restrictions 

d.  Unionization  of  public  employees 
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e.  Retirement  systems 

(1)  Coverage 

(2)  Adequacy 

(3)  Soundness 

(4)  Cost 

7.  Comparison  of  status  of  public  employees  of  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Russia 

Eleventh  and  Twelfth   Weeks  6  Periods 

FINANCE  AND  TAXATION 

1.  Increasing  cost  of  government— federal,  state  and  local 

a.  Rising  prices  and  wages 

b.  Demand  for  additional  services 

c.  Spending  for  defense  and  full  employment 

d.  Obstacles  to  economizing 

2.  Budgeting 

a.  What  is  a  budget 

(1)  Content 

(2)  Form 

(3)  Preparation 

b.  Legislative  action  on  budgets 

c.  Some  examples  of  recent  budgets— federal,  state  and  local 

d.  Effect  of  unbalanced  budget 

3.  The  federal  tax  system 

a.  Its  development  since  1900 

b.  Income  taxes 

(1)  Individual 

(2)  Corporate 

(3)  Effect  of  high  rates  on  spending,  saving  and  investment 

c.  Excise  taxes 

d.  Duties  on  imports 

(1)  Protection 

(2)  Reciprocal  trade  agreements 

e.  Other  federal  taxes 

f.  Enactment  of  federal  tax  laws 

g.  Collection  of  federal  taxes 
h.  Adjudication  of  disputes 

4.  State  tax  systems 

a.  Original  dependence  on  general  property  tax 

b.  Income  taxes 
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c.  Sales  taxes 

d.  Other  state  taxes 

e.  Enactment  and  administration  of  state  tax  laws 
5.  Local  tax  systems 

a.  Generally  prescribed  by  state  law 

b.  Greatly  restricted  because  of  preemption  of  many  sources  by  federal 
and  state  governments 

c.  General  property  tax 

(1)  Real 

(2)  Personal 

(3)  Assessment 

(4)  Rates  and  their  limitation 

d.  License  taxes 

e.  "Nuisance"  taxes 

f.  Taxes  on  income  earned  in  city 

g.  State  taxes  shared  with  localities 
h.  Other  taxes  and  sources  of  income 

Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth   Weeks  9  Periods 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

1.  Outline  of  United  States  foreign  policy  through  World  War  II 

a.  Traditional  policies 

(1)  Monroe  doctrine 

(2)  Integrity  of  China 

(3)  Non-interference  in  other  spheres 

b.  Impact  of  World  War  I 

(1)  Attitude  toward  collective  security 

(2)  Disarmament 

c.  Impact  of  World  War  II 

(1)  Teheran  and  Yalta  agreements 

(2)  Birth  of  United  Nations 

(3)  Decline  of  isolationism 

2.  World  situation  following  World  War  II 

a.  Iron  curtain  countries 

b.  Threat  of  aggressive  communism 

c.  China 

d.  India 

e.  Japan 

f.  Other  Asiatic  countries 

g.  Germany 
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h.  Western  Europe 
i.    Near  East 

3.  Making  of  American  foreign  policy 

a.  State  department 

b.  President 

c.  Senate 

d.  Attempts  at  bi-partisan  policy 

4.  United  Nations 

a.  Organization 

b.  Procedures 

c.  Weaknesses 

d.  Results 

5.  Basic  elements  of  American  foreign  policy 

a.  Defense 

(1)  Preparedness  at  home 

(a)  Mobilization 

(b)  Role  of  the  military 

(2)  Atlantic  pact 

(3)  Rearming  Germany 

b.  Economic  aid  to  European  countries— Marshall  plan 

c.  Asiatic  policy 

(1)  Point  4  program  of  aid  to  backward  countries 

(2)  Peace  with  Japan 

(3)  Korea 

(4)  Formosa 

(5)  Other  Asiatic  countries 

d.  Near-eastern  policy 

c.  Latin  American  policy 

Projects 

The  following  alternatives  are  suggested 

1.  Analyze  and  follow  the  course  of  a  legislative  proposal  in  Congress,  the 
state  legislature,  or  city  council 

a.  By  attendance  at  hearings  and  sessions  where  possible 

b.  In  newspapers 

c.  By  correspondence  with  members 

2.  Study  budget  of  state  where  college  is  located  or  home  state  of  student, 
city  where  college  is  located  or  home  city  of  student 

a.  By  attendance  at  hearings  and  sessions  where  possible 

b.  The  budget  itself 
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c.  In  newspapers 

d.  By  correspondence 

3.  Study  a  pressure  group,  preferably  relating  to  its  attitude  on  some 
problem  dealt  with  in  the  course  during  the  semester,  including  tax 
proposals  and  spending  projects,  and  its  organization  and  methods 

a.  By  interview  or  correspondence  with  members 

b.  Study  of  literature 

c.  In  newspapers 

4.  Study  local  operation  of  any  federal  agency  or  state  or  local  agency 
subsidized  by  federal  government,  eitfier  in  the  community  where  the 
college  is  located  or  in  the  student's  home  town 

a.  By  visit  and  interview  with  officials  (obligatory  in  this  case) 

b.  In  published  reports  of  agency 

c.  In  the  press 

In  each  case  a  written  report  should  be  required,  an  outline  of  what  is 
expected  of  the  student  should  be  furnished,  and  opportunities  for  confer- 
ence provided.  The  date  on  which  the  report  is  due  generally  should  be 
shortly  after  Easter  recess. 

It  is  also  recommended,  but  in  no  sense  as  a  substitute  for  a  regular  pro- 
ject of  the  order  referred  to  above,  that  students  be  encouraged  to  attend  as 
frequently  as  practicable  political  meetings,  court  sessions,  and  the  meetings 
of  legislatures,  city  councils,  county  boards,  etc.  This  they  should  do 
ordinarily  as  individuals.  However,  an  organized  excursion  to  Washington  in 
the  Easter  recess  may  be  a  worthwhile  experience  for  students  not  committed 
to  use  that  recess  in  the  preparation  of  a  home-town  report,  and,  for  very 
small  classes,  visits  in  a  body  to  the  state  capitol,  city  hall  or  county  court- 
house are  feasible. 
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II 

SUGGESTED  SYLLABUS  FOR  A  PORTION  OF  AN 
INTEGRATED  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  COURSE  SPECIFICALLY 
CONCERNED  WITH   THE  POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES  OF 

THE  CITIZEN 

It  has  been  recognized  in  the  study  we  have  made  of  courses  for  freshmen 
and  sophomores  that  the  subject  matter  dealt  with  in  the  so-called  integrated 
or  core  courses  in  social  science  varies  very  much  from  college  to  college.  It 
is  also  apparent  that  much  of  the  material  in  such  courses  must  be  of  a  socio- 
logical, economic,  anthropological  or  psychological  character,  the  selection  of 
which  the  authors  of  this  study  are  prepared  to  leave  to  those  skilled  in  the 
disciplines  concerned.  The  point  we  have  made  is  merely  that  in  the  process 
of  "integration"  the  very  important  matter  of  the  citizen's  relation  to  the 
conduct  of  democratic  government  has  been  omitted  or  slighted. 

Without  attempting  the  task  of  determining  what  should  be  left  out  to 
make  room  for  this  basic  material  in  the  area  of  political  science,  we  venture 
to  suggest  a  minimum  treatment  of  that  material  which  should  be  included 
in  the  normal  program  of  "general  education"  for  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
We  would  point  out,  moreover,  that  the  integrated  courses  are  mostly  in  a 
highly  experimental  stage  as  far  as  the  selection  of  materials  for  study  are 
concerned  and  are  so  loosely  constructed  that  such  an  adjustment  as  we 
suggest  can  be  made  without  serious  detriment  to  the  interests  of  any 
discipline.  Where,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  material  related  to  that 
referred  to  in  our  suggested  syllabus  is  already  contained  in  an  integrated 
course,  the  adjusting  to  be  done  is  still  further  reduced. 

The  following  syllabus  should  occupy  in  its  proposed  setting  about  5 
weeks  of  3  periods  each,  or  approximately  16-2/3%  of  the  standard  3-hour-a- 
week  course  for  a  year.  We  have  not  included  in  this  syllabus  any  material 
relating  to  the  organization  of  government  but  have  confined  ourselves  to 
the  ways  in  which  the  citizen  makes  himself  effective  in  the  operation  of  a 
democratic  government. 

The  location  of  the  matter  covered  by  this  brief  syllabus  in  an  integrated 
or  core  course  in  the  social  sciences  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  such  courses 
usually  contain  material  on  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  community. 
It  is  our  contention,  of  course,  that  of  all  community  agencies  government  is 
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the  most  significant,  and  there  are  few  who  would  contradict  this.  It  follows 
that  the  relations  of  the  citizen  to  his  government  are  at  least  among  the 
most  important  of  all  his  social  relations.  Wherever  the  course  touches  the 
community  there  is  the  place  for  the  introduction  of  the  material  covered  by 
this  syllabus. 

The  reading  assignments  and  projects  suggested  in  our  syllabus  for  an 
introductory  course  in  political  science  are  generally  applicable  to  the 
subject  matter  suggested  in  this  brief  syllabus. 

We  would  point  out  again  that  this  syllabus  contains  only  a  suggestion 
of  what  we  conceive  might  be  done  to  bring  integrated  and  core  courses  in 
the  social  sciences  in  line  with  what  ought  to  be  done  to  prepare  students 
for  participation  in  politics. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  THE   CITIZEN 

1.  Universality  and  significance  of  government  among  the  associations  in 
which  civilized  men  participate 

2.  The  relation  of  the  citizen  to  government  in  a  democracy 

a.  What  constitutes  citizenship 

b.  How  can  it  be  acquired  and  how  lost 

c.  What  are  the  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 

(1)  Guarantees  under  the  federal  and  state  constitutions 

(2)  Protection  abroad 

(3)  The  privilege,  subject  to  some  conditions,  of  voting  and  holding 
office 

d.  Duties  of  citizens 

(1)  Loyalty 

(2)  Obedience  to  law 

(3)  Military  service 

(4)  Jury  service 

(5)  Participation  in  the  political  process 

(a)  By  voting  intelligently 

(b)  By  contributing  to  the  formation  of  public  opinion 

(c)  By  political  activity 

e.  Brief  history  of  suffrage  in  the  United  States 

f.  Non-voting 

(1)  Extent 

(2)  Causes 

g.  Privileges  and  duties  of  citizens  of  totalitarian  states 

(1)  Nominal 

(2)  Actual 
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PUBLIC    OPINION    AND   PROPAGANDA 

1.  The  nature  of  public  opinion 

2.  Its  part  in  determining  the  policies  of  a  democracy 

3.  Its  measurement 

4.  Molding 

a.  Press,  radio,  television,  and  other  means 

b.  The  role  of  the  individual  citizen 

(1)  In  critical  judgment 

(2)  In  personal  contacts 

PRESSURE  GROUPS 

1.  Limits  of  effectiveness  of  individual  action 

2.  Organization  for  achievement  of  political  ends— pressure  groups 

a.  In   support   of   particular  principles,   i.e.,   prohibition,   civil   liberties, 
governmental  efficiency  and  economy 

b.  Special  interest  groups,  i.e.,  manufacturers,  farmers,  labor 

c.  Their  appeal  to  the  citizen 

(1)  Close  relationship  to  the  natural  groupings  of  society 

(2)  Their  direct  expression  of  the  citizen's  principles,  prejudices  or 
self-interest 

d.  Extent  and  danger  of  power  of  pressure  groups 

3.  Propaganda 

a.  Distinction  between  education  and  propaganda 

b.  How  to  detect  tiie  tricks  by  which  propaganda  exploits  mass  emotions 

POLITICAL    PARTIES 

1.  Function  of  political  parties 

a.  Their  omni-presence  in  democracies 

b.  How  they  diflEer  from  pressure  groups 

2.  Brief  review  of  their  origin  and  development  in  the  United  States 

3.  Our  two-party  system 

a.  Inoperative  in  some  states  and  in  many  places  at  local  level 

b.  Its  advantages— comparison  with  multi-party  systems 

c.  Failure  to  secure  party  unity  on  major  national  issues 

(1)  National  convention,  its  composition  and  function 

(2)  National  platforms  and  presidential  candidates'  pledges 

(3)  Lack  of  disciplinary  authority  in  national  committee 

(4)  Comparison  with  internal  organization  and  discipline  in  British 
parties 
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4.  Minority  or  "third"  parties 

a.  Permanent 

b.  As  secession  movements  from  major  parties 

5.  Internal   organization   of  American  political  parties  at  state  and  local 
level 

a.  State  committees 

b.  County  committees 

c.  Ward  and  precinct  organization 

d.  Methods  of  election  or  recruitment  of  party  committees 

6.  Party  leadership 

a.  Macliines  and  bosses 

b.  Tendency  toward  decentralization  in  party  command 

7.  Party  workers 

a.  Recruitment 

b.  Volunteer 

c.  Professional 

8.  Campaign  methods 

9.  Campaign  funds 

a.  Increasing  cost  of  campaigns 

b.  Attempts  to  limit  by  law 

10.   The  citizen's  relation  to  the  party 

a.  As  a  member  of  a  major  party 

b.  Conditions  under  which  citizen  should 

(1)  Affiliate  with  "third"  party 

(2)  Be  an  independent  in  politics 

(3)  Engage  in  nonpartisan  activities  at  local  level 
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Ill 

SUGGESTED  SYLLABUS 

AMERICAN  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

(A  COURSE  IN  PRACTICAL  POLITICS) 

There  are  so  many  excellent  courses  on  political  parties  that  we  have 
approached  the  task  of  suggesting  an  outline  of  our  own  with  great  diffidence. 
What  we  have  to  offer  is  not  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  subject  matter  of 
the  parties  course  but  merely  a  new  angle  of  approach  to  emphasize  the 
possibilities  and  problems  of  citizen  activity  in  the  party  organization  and  to 
integrate  the  classroom  work  of  the  course  with  the  field  work  which  we 
consider  an  indispensable  part  of  it. 

Preferably  this  suggested  course  should  be  given  in  the  semester  or  quarter 
in  which  an  election  takes  place.  The  work  of  the  six  weeks  preceding  the 
election  is  keyed  to  that  election.  However,  by  changing  the  tenses  of  a  few 
verbs,  this  portion  of  the  syllabus  can  be  made  applicable  to  a  backward 
look  at  the  election  of  six  months  or  a  year  ago. 

The  syllabus  assumes  a  course  of  3  hours  a  week  for  a  semester.  It  can 
readily  be  adapted,  however,  to  a  4-hour  course  for  a  quarter.  The  treatment 
of  the  several  topics  can  be  contracted  or  expanded  to  allow  for  more 
restricted  or  more  extended  classroom  time  if  necessary. 

This  syllabus  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for  bringing  political 
figures  into  the  classroom.  Candidates,  party  committeemen,  and  specialists 
in  various  campaign  techniques  can  be  introduced  readily  before  election, 
while  party  officials,  pressiure-group  leaders,  and  members  of  Congress  and 
the  state  legislature  can  discuss  appropriately  the  topics  covered  in  the  post- 
election period. 

It  is  our  thought  that  the  suggested  course  should  be  limited  to  juniors 
and  seniors  who  have  had:  (1)  a  course  in  American  Government  or  (2)  an 
integrated  social  science  course  containing  as  much  material  on  political 
activity  as  suggested  by  us  for  inclusion  in  such  courses.  The  work  in  this 
suggested  course  in  American  Political  Parties  should  be  of  an  advanced 
character.  Most  of  the  students  will  be  taking  the  course  because  of  an 
already  established  interest  in  politics  and  the  instructor  does  not  need  to 
worry  about  setting  his  sights  too  high. 
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As  to  reading,  we  recommend  the  use  of  a  textbook,  or  textbooks,  supple- 
mented by  political  biographies,  newspapers,  news  magazines,  campaign  text- 
books and  other  party  literature,  and  it  should  by  all  means  include  the 
report  of  the  American  Political  Science  Association's  Committee  on  Political 
Parties,  entitled  "Toward  a  More  Responsible  Two-Party  System." 

We  suggest  a  metropolitan  daily  such  as  "The  New  York  Times,"  "New 
York  Herald  Tribune"  or  "The  Christian  Science  Monitor"  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  a  paper  carrying  the  political  news  of  the  locality  of  the  college 
or  the  home  town  of  the  student,  as  may  seem  most  feasible.  "Newsweek" 
and  "Time"  are  good  supplements  for  the  metropolitan  daily.  It  is  also 
important  that  the  student  should  have  available  for  consultation  such 
periodicals  as  "The  American  Political  Science  Review,"  "Political  Science 
Quarterly,"  "National  Municipal  Review,"  "Journal  of  Politics,"  and 
"Public  Opinion  Quarterly." 

The  state  and  local  aspects  of  this  course  necessarily  are  presented  in  the 
syllabus  in  general  terms.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  treating  these 
matters  special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  laws  and  practices  of  the 
Slate  or  states  from  which  most  of  the  students  taking  the  course  come. 
Where  the  ballot  to  be  voted  is  excessively  long  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
teacher  to  select  those  local  candidates  to  receive  consideration.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  syllabus  that  the  local  side  of  the  election  should  not  be 
neglected. 

First  Week  3  Periods 

INTRODUCTOR'i 

1.  Political  parties 

a.  Nature 

(1)  What  they  should  be 

(2)  What  they  are 

b.  Their  function  in  a  democracy 

c.  A  brief  description  of  existing  parties  in  the  United  States 

d.  The  citizen's  duty  to  participate  in  party  activity 

2.  Explanation  of  participation  project 

Second  and    Jhird   Weeks  6  Periods 

THE    COMING    ELECTION 

1.   Who  runs  for  what 

a.  Candidates  and  their  qualifications 

b.  Will  the  ballot  be  too  long 
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2.  Who  supports  whom 

a.  Parties 

b.  Pressure  groups 

c.  Significant  individuals  and  unorganized  groups 

3.  How  candidates  get  their  names  on  the  ballot 

a.  Presidential  and  vice-presidential 

(1)  Preference  primaries 

(2)  National  convention 

(3)  The  role  of  "electors" 

b.  Congressional,  state  and  local  candidates 

(1)  Primaries 

(2)  Other  methods 

4.  What  are  the  issues  of  the  election 

a.  Platforms  of  parties 

b.  Declarations  of  candidates 

c.  Propositions  on  ballot 

d.  Attitudes  of  pressure  groups 

Fourth  Week  3  Periods 

PARTY  ORGANIZATION    FOR  THE  ELECTION 

1.  The  hierarchy  of  committees 

a.  National  and  congressional  committees 

b.  State 

c.  Congressional  district 

d.  County,  city,  ward  and  precinct 

2.  Interrelation  of  their  powers  and  functions 

3.  How  are  they  chosen 

4.  What  sort  of  people  compose  them 

5.  How  efficiently  do  they  cooperate  in  the  election  drive 

Fifth  and  Sixth   Weeks  6  Periods 

CAMPAIGN    METHODS 

1.  Means  of  reaching  the  public  and  how  to  use  them  effectively 

a.  Press  releases 

b.  Radio  and  television 

c.  Other  speeches 

d.  Direct  mail,  pamphlets  and  handbills 

e.  Canvassing  personally  and  by  phone 
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2.  Election-day  techniques  for  getting  out  the  vote 

3.  Extent  of  use  of  these  methods  in  various  types  of  campaign 

Seventh   Week  .         5  Periods 

FINANCING  THE    CAMPAIGN 

1.  The  rising  cost  of  political  campaigns 

2.  How  much  and  for  ivhat  purposes  may  money  be  legitimately  spent 

a.  Legal  aspects 

b.  Ethical  aspects 

3.  How  much  is  needed  for  a  vigorous  but  legitimate  campaign 

a.  Local  contest 

b.  Congressional  district 

c.  State-wide  race 

4.  How  are  campaign  funds  raised 

a.  Legal  restrictions 

b.  Contributions  with  strings 

c.  Contributions  from  labor  unions 

d.  How  to  finance  a  campaign  without  selling  out  to  large  donors 

Eighth   Week  3  Periods 

(To   be   inserted   at   a   con- 
venient time  after  election) 

EVALUATING     THE    CAMPAIGN 

1.   Who  won  and  why 

a.  Estimates  of  probable  results  of  election,  made  in  advance  by  poli- 
ticians, newspapers,  pollsters,  and  students 

b.  If  wrong,  what  was  the  reason  for  the  mistake 

c.  Actual  causes  which  contributed  to  the  result 

(1)  Strategy  and  techniques  of  campaign 

(2)  Issues 

(3)  Other  causes 

d.  To  what  extent  did  the  voters  express  themselves  decisively  on  issues 
as  distinguished  from  personalities 

Ninth,  Tenth  and  Eleventh   Weeks  9  Periods 

THE  AMERICAN    PARTY   SYSTEM    BETWEEN    ELECTIONS 

1.  History  of  the  two-party  idea  in  the  United  States 

2.  What  was  settled  by  the  election 
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a.  The  persons  who  will  hold  elective  office 

b.  Not  what  they  will  do  with  their  power  in 

(1)  The  determination  of  policy 

(2)  The  conduct  of  administration 

c.  To  what  extent  will  these  questions  be  answered  by  party  action 

3.  Our  tiuo-party  system  in  operation 

a.  What  it  might  do  in  fixing  responsibility  for  policy  and  administration 

b.  Why  party  responsibility  breaks  down 

(1)  On  the  national  level 

(a)  President's  party  may  not  have  a  majority  in  both  houses  of 
Congress 

(b)  Our  national   parties   are   merely   loose   federations  of  state 
parties,  with  widely  different  aims  and  policies 

(2)  On  the  state  level 

(a)  Governor's  party  may  not  have  a  majority  in  both  houses  of 
the  legislature 

(b)  Autonomous  tendencies  of  county  and  city  organizations 

(c)  Congenital  party  weakness  in  many  states 

c.  The  role  of  pressure  groups  in  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures 

(1)  Varieties  of  pressure  groups 

(2)  Their  methods 

(3)  Their  number  and  power 

(4)  The  dangers  inherent  in  rule  by  pressure  groups 

4.  The  two-party  system  in  Great  Britain 

a.  Character  of  party  organization  and  methods 

b.  Effectiveness  of  party  responsibility 

5.  What  can  be  done  to  proynote  a  more  responsible  two-party  system  in 
the  United  States 

a.  Recommendations  of  the  American  Political  Science  Association's  Com- 
mittee on  Political  Parties 

b.  Wider  citizen  participation  in  party  organization,  from  the  grass-roots 
up 

Twelfth  and  Thirteenth   Weeks  6  Periods 

SOME   CAUSES    OF    PARTY    WEAKNESS 

1.  Absence  of  a  strong  competing  party  in  many  states 

2.  Absence  of  a  genuine  party  membership 

a.  Only  socialist  and  communist  parties  are  dues-paying  and  card-carrying 
organizations 
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b.  Membership  in  major  parties  expressed  only  by  enrolment  at  time  of 
registration 

(1)  Confers  no  privileges  except  of  voting  in  primaries  in  states  wfiere 
closed  primary  prevails 

(2)  Imposes  no  obligations,  financial  or  otherwise 

c.  Only  actual  party  members  are  those  who  serve  on  committees 
3.   The  cult  of  political  independence 

a.  Its  extent 

b.  Its  basic  errors 

(1)  Independents  split  between  parties 

(2)  Usually  have  only  choice  of  two  evils 
'1.  Nominating  methods 

a.  Necessity  of  legal  regulation  of  nominating  process 

(1)  Existence  of  the  official  ballot 

(2)  Abuse  of  uncontrolled  party  action 

b.  The  direct  primary 

(1)  Extent  of  its  adoption 

(2)  Hopes  of  reformers 

(3)  Effect  of  its  various  forms  on  parties 

(a)  Closed  primary 

(b)  Open  primary 

(c)  Blanket  primary 

(d)  Closed  primary  wiih  cross  filing 

c.  Attempts  fo  mitigate  effect  of  direct  primary  on  parties 

(1)  Mixed  primary  and  convention  system 

(2)  Official  candidates  of  organization  in  primary 

(3)  Tlie  pre-primary  convention 

5.  Pre~i'nlenre  of  n  on  partisanship  in  local  elections 

a.  Issues  of  local  government  have  no  relation  to  national  party  principles 

b.  Parties  must  adjust  themselves  to  spread  of  the  nonpartisan  ballot  at 
the  local  level 

Fourteenth  arid  Fifteenth    Weeks  6  Periods 

ORGANIZATIONS  AND  LEADERS  VS.  MACHINES  AND  BOSSES 

1.  ]]'here  are  most  potent  party  organizations  to  be  found 

a.  Sometimes  statewide 

b.  More  frequently  in  counties  and  cities 

2.  Why  are  some  state  and  local  organizations  called  machines  and  their 
leaders  bosses 

a.  Because  their  opponents  find  it  convenient  to  so  label  them 
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b.  When  their  power  is  used  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  boss  and  his 
henchmen  rather  than  those  of  the  party 

3.  Composition  of  party  organizations 

a.  Professionals 

(1)  Office  holders 

(2)  Others  who  make  a  business  of  politics— not  necessarily  full-time 

b.  Volunteer  workers 

c.  Numbers  of  each  of  above  in  proportion  to  total  party  enrolment 

d.  Some  examples  of  party  organizations  and  machines 

4.  Patronage  and  spoils 

a.  Supposed  importance  in  maintaining  party  organization 

(1)  Greatly  exaggerated 

(2)  Patronage  in  Great  Britain 

b.  Extent  of  patronage  available  to  successful  party  organization  from 
federal,  state,  and  local  sources 

(1)  Limitation  by  merit  systems 

(2)  Hatch  Act  and  other  restrictions  on  political  activity 

c.  Other  means  of  rewarding  supporters 

(1)  Paid  work  for  party 

(2)  Favors— from  R.F.C.  loans  to  torn-up  traffic  tickets 

d.  To  what  extent  can  the  use  of  patronage  and  favors  in  the  gift  of 
government  be  reconciled  with  the  personal  integrity  of  active  partici- 
pants in  party  organization 

(1)  When  appointees  are  competent 

(2)  When  merit  system  is  respected 

(3)  Favors  do  not  represent  unjust  discrimination  or  tend  to  break 
down  the  enforcement  of  law 

e.  Can  a  party  organization  be  successful  and  observe  these  conditions 

5.  Corruption 

a.  Forms  of  graft 

(1)  On  the  part  of  individual  officials 

(2)  On  the  part  of  the  machine 

b.  Extent  of  various  forms  of  graft 

c.  Irreconcilability  with 

(1)  Personal  honor 

(2)  Permanent  party  success 

6.  What  honest  men  and  women  can  do  to  clean  up  politics 

a.  How  to  get  into  politics  and  stay  there 

b.  Some  striking  examples  of  success 

(1)    William  S.  Tilden  and  the  Tweed  Ring 
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(2)  Early  career  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 

(3)  Hiram  Johnson  and  the  Southern  Pacific  machine 

(4)  Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt  and  the  Essex  County  organization 

Projects 

It  is  definitely  the  conclusion  of  this  report  that  as  many  students  in 
political  parties  courses  as  possible  should  have  worthwhile  experience  with 
a  political  organization  or  in  the  campaign  of  some  candidate  for  elective 
office.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  ideal  project  for  students  in  the  course 
described  in  the  accompanying  syllabus  is  participation  in  the  election  cam- 
paign to  which  that  course  is  keyed.  Where  the  course  is  not  too  large  or  the 
college  community  not  too  small  such  participation  should  be  required  of  all 
students  in  the  course.  In  all  situations  as  many  students  as  possible  should 
be  encouraged  to  participate. 

Participation  at  this  stage  in  their  education  should  be  more  extensive 
and  more  carefully  integrated  with  the  work  of  the  course  than  in  courses 
for  freshmen  and  sophomores.  The  instructor  should  have  made  his  plans 
for  student  participation  well  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  college  through 
his  contacts  with  the  political  figures  of  the  neighborhood.  He  should  have 
explained  the  educational  character  of  the  students'  participation  and 
arranged  for  the  assignment  of  his  students  to  work  carrying  with  it  genuine 
opportunities  for  observation  and  experience.  The  students  should  be  ade- 
quately briefed  as  to  what  they  are  to  do  and  what  they  are  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for.  Detailed  instructions  should  be  given  them  in  writing  and  in 
oral  conference  before  the  assignment  begins.  Individual  conferences  with 
the  instructor  should  be  provided  as  often  as  once  in  two  weeks  throughout 
the  campaign.  The  student  should  be  asked  to  file  before  the  polls  close  on 
election  day  an  estimate  of  the  vote  which  will  be  cast  for  and  against  the 
candidate  or  candidates  with  whose  part  in  the  campaign  he  is  concerned, 
with  a  brief  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  estimate  is  based.  After 
election  the  student  should  hand  in  a  written  report  on  the  experience  he 
has  had,  to  be  followed  by  a  personal  conference  with  the  instructor  and 
possible  revision  of  his  report.  The  report  must  contain  an  explanation  of 
any  material  error  in  his  estimate  of  the  vote. 

Where  it  is  not  possible  for  all  the  students  in  the  course  to  have  worth- 
while opportunities  for  participation  an  alternative  project  should  be 
required  which,  as  far  as  possible,  should  call  for  careful  study  of  a  campaign 
in  the  home  community  of  the  student,  and  its  result,  based  on  newspaper 
reading,  consultation  of  party  literature  and  correspondence,  or  personal 
interview  with  winning  and  defeated  candidates,  party  committeemen,  etc. 
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IV 

CONDENSED  OUTLINES  OF  SOME  COURSES  FOR  FRESH- 
MEN AND  SOPHOMORES  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  TEXT 
OF  THIS   REPORT  AND   CONTAINING  VALUABLE 
SUGGESTIONS  ON   COURSE  CONTENT 

There  follow  somewhat  condensed  outlines  of  some  courses  for  freshmen 
and  sophomores  which  have  been  very  helpful  to  us  in  the  preparation  of 
this  study  and  which  we  believe  will  be  helpful  also  to  those  responsible  for 
framing  courses  strongly  motivated  toward  preparing  students  for  participa- 
tion in  politics.  All  of  these  courses,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Iowa 
Wesleyan,  are  announced  as  political  science  courses.  They  represent  varying 
degrees  of  departure  from  the  traditional  American  Government  course,  but 
in  all  of  them  the  "state"  occupies  a  central  position. 
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IV  A 

BOSTON   UNIVERSITY 

In  1950-1951  "Modern  Democratic  Citizenship"  replaced  for  students  in 
the  Liberal  Arts  College  the  traditional  American  Government  course  at 
Boston  University,  which  was  required  of  all  students  in  all  its  colleges.  Its 
chief  novelty  lies  in  the  almost  complete  absence  of  descriptive  material  on 
the  structure  of  government,  and  the  emphasis  on  the  nature  of  our  institu- 
tions and  the  political  process.  This  course  is  normally  followed  by  a  second 
semester  in  Comparative  Government.  The  bulk  of  the  reading  is  in  selec- 
tions from  many  sources,  prepared  by  the  staff  and  supplied  in  the  form  of 
mimeographed  sheets. 

Modern  Democratic  Citizenship 

(3  hours— 1  semester) 

1.  Democratic  conceptions  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 

A  survey  of  the  background  of  American  political  life  and  attitudes 
toward  government,  including  a  brief  consideration  of  the  impact  of 
constitutionalism  on  the  thought  of  Americans. 

2.  The  citizen  as  the  unit  of  government 

From  this  point  onward  the  main  focus  is  on  the  citizen  as  a  political 
factor,  and  as  the  basic  unit  upon  which  government  is  operative.  A 
survey  is  made  of  the  growth  of  the  suffrage,  together  with  the  attendant 
difficulties  in  the  path  of  democratic  change.  Once  the  citizen's  position 
is  brought  into  a  contemporary  focus,  an  examination  is  made  of  per- 
sonal and  environmental  conditions  which  influence  his  attitudes. 
Included  are  educational,  economic  and  religious  allegiances  which  are 
pertinent,  as  well  as  a  detailed  consideration  of  communication  media  as 
they  condition  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 

3.  Citizen  participation  in  gover?i>nent 

Tiie  citizen  in  his  active  political  role,  particularly  as  a  voter.  Voting 
behavior  is  surveyed  among  different  groups,  with  reference  to  the 
various  factors  which  encourage  or  discourage  exercise  of  the  franchise. 

4.  Parties  and  pressures 

Various  means  of  exerting  political  power.  The  distinctive  character  of 
the  American  party  system,  together  with  the  system's  influence  upon  the 
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selection  and  quality  of  candidates,  and  the  latter's  attitudes  toward 
public  office. 

5.  A  suwey  of  the  basic  theory  of  representative  government  together  with 
the  characteristics  of  its  operations  in  the  present  American  political 
environment 

6.  Institutions  for  the  preservation  of  the  individual 

Civil  rights  and  their  protection,  including  an  examination  of  courts  as 
guardians  of  liberties,  and  movements  in  the  direction  of  civil  rights 
legislation. 
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IV  B 
UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS 

Two  freshman-sophomore  political  science  courses,  "Citizenship  in  Action" 
and  "Government  in  Action,"  although  purely  elective,  may  be  applied 
against  the  14  units  of  social  science  required  of  all  students  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  in  addition  to  a  6-unit  reading  course,  "Western  Civilization." 
These  courses  represent  almost  a  complete  departure  from  the  traditional 
pattern,  but  politics  remains  their  dominant  theme  and  they  are  unusually 
well  adapted  to  preparation  for  citizenship. 

In  addition  to  two  textbooks,  reading  includes  selections  from  many 
authors  which  are  lively,  practical  and  within  the  comprehension  of  fresh- 
men and  sophomores,  and  definitely  oriented  toward  politics. 

The  announced  purpose  of  "Citizenship  in  Action"  is  "to  secure  an 
understanding  of  the  way  citizens  in  a  democracy  can  and  must  take  part  in 
the  American  democratic  process."  "Government  in  Action"  is  "designed  to 
give  students,  first,  an  idea  of  the  general  nature  of  the  restraints  upon 
government  action  and  the  background  of  their  development  in  America, 
and  second,  a  survey  of  the  range  and  variety  of  functions  performed  at  all 
levels  of  government.  Finally  and  most  importantly,  it  is  intended  to  give 
students  the  experience  of  critical  analysis  in  several  current  controversies 
over  the  proper  sphere  of  government." 

Citizenship  in  Action 

(3  hours— 1  semester) 

1.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  individual,  the  group,  government 
and  society 

2.  Political  power  and  myth  systems 

3.  Present  day  controversies  over  civil  rights 

4.  Freedom  of  expression— a  "must"  for  democracy 

5.  Sources  of  information— mass  communication  agencies  and  propaganda 

6.  Participation  in  government— individual  citizen  action,  limitations  and 
possibilities 

7.  Participation  in  government— pressure  groups'^ 

8.  Participation  in  government— political  parties^ 

9.  Participation  in  government— the  legislator 
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10.  Participation  in  government— the  administrator  and  the  judge 

1 1.  Political  compromise  and  personal  integrity 

12.  Moral  responsibility  in  using  tools  of  political  action 

Government  in  Action 

(3  hours— 1  semester) 

1.  What  we  expect  of  governmenf^ 

2.  fhe  cost  of  government  and  the  cost  of  war'^ 

3.  Business— promotion  and  regulation^ 

4.  Agriculture— promotion  and  regulation 

5.  Conservation  of  natural  resources 

6.  Tlie  search  for  stable  labor  relations 

7.  Welfare— how  much  and  for  whom^ 

8.  Managing  the  war  economy^ 

9.  The  idea  of  limited  government^ 

1  Two  weeks  are  devoted  to  this  topic. 
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IV  c 
BATES  COLLEGE 

All  Bates  students  are  required  to  take  three  semesters  of  work  in  social 
science— one  in  sociology,  one  in  economics,  and  "Principles  of  Government." 
This  course,  while  reserving  a  reasonable  proportion  of  time  for  a  considera- 
tion of  the  structure  of  our  government,  takes  the  student  into  areas  often 
lightly  treated  in  American  Government  courses,  and  stresses  the  need  of 
citizen  participation. 

Besides  a  textbook  there  are  reading  assignments  in  various  sources  avail- 
able in  the  library. 

Such  a  course  as  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  core  courses  in  sociology 
and  economics,  ensures  Bates  students  better  than  ordinary  training  for 
participation  in  politics. 

Principles  of  Government 

(3  hours— 1  semester) 

1.  Basic  problems  of  the  social  sciences 

2..  Constitutions  and  the  separation  of  powers 

3.  The  executive  branch 

4.  The  modern  legislature 

5.  Relationship  between  executive  and  legislature 

6.  Political  parties 

7.  Pressure  groups  and  public  policy 

8.  Public  opinion  and  propaganda 

9.  Government  and  the  modern  economy 

10.  The  American  judiciary  and  judicial  review 

11.  The  modern  civil  service  and  the  administrative  process 

12.  Federalism 

13.  Ideologies 

14.  Soviet  foreign  policy 

15.  The  United  States  in  world  politics 

16.  The  United  Nations 

17.  Democratic  constitutional  government  reconsidered  and  reevaluated 
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IV  D 
UNIVERSITY  OF   WICHITA 

As  a  requirement  for  graduation  all  Wichita  students  must  take  "Intro- 
duction to  Citizenship."  Its  purpose,  according  to  its  169-page  syllabus  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  political  science  department,  is  "to  help  the  student 
to  a  better  understanding  of  government  and  an  appreciation  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship  in  a  democracy,  to  inspire  in  him  a  desire  to  partici- 
pate in  public  programs,  and  to  help  him  to  acquire  the  tools  and  techniques 
for  effective  participation  in  the  democratic  process." 

The  significant  thing  about  the  content  of  the  course  is  its  combination 
of  political  theory  and  down-to-earth  matters  of  elections  and  local  govern- 
ment, and  its  stress  on  parliamentary  law  as  a  tool  of  social  and  political 
action.  Its  most  serious  difficulty  is  its  tabloid  proportions. 

In  addition  to  the  syllabus,  there  are  supplementary  reading  assignments 
from  various  standard  works.  The  students  are  also  required  to  read  three 
numbers  each  of  "The  New  York  Times,"  "Time,"  and  the  "New  Republic." 

Introduction  to  Citizenship 

(3  hours— 1  semester) 

\.  Political  society 

Group  relationships;  origin  of  the  states;  social  control;  autliority 

2.  The  forces  of  political  society 

The  state  as  a  power  system;  the  struggle  for  power;  attitudes,  stereotypes, 
and  public  opinion;  political  doctrines  and  economic  systems 

3.  Political  institutions 

Forms    of   government;    federal   government;    check-and-balance   govern- 
ment; parliamentary  government;  soviet  government 

4.  The  individual  in  political  society 

Liberty  and  democracy;  democracy  and  equality;  active  citizenship  in  a 
democracy 

5.  The  United  Nations 

6.  Local  government  and  elections 

With  special  reference  to  Wichita  and  Sedgewick  County 

7.  Parliamentary  law 
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IV  E 
WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

Political  theory  and  comparative  government,  rather  than  structure, 
receive  major  emphasis  in  Wellesley's  "Introduction  to  Political  Science" 
which  "introduces  the  student  to  the  field  of  political  science  by  stressing  the 
problems  of  organization,  control,  and  administration  common  to  all  demo- 
cratic groups  and  showing  the  essential  differences  between  'democracy'  and 
'totalitarianism.'  It  is  not  a  course  in  'Citizenship'  or  'American  Govern- 
ment,' but  provides  the  student  with  facts  and  principles  which  will  help 
her  understand  American  political  institutions,  thereby  enabling  her  to  exer- 
cise more  intelligently  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  involved  in  our 
form  of  government.  Aside  from  the  transmission  of  subject  matter,  the 
course  is  designed  to  stimulate  a  hospitable,  yet  critical,  attitude  towards  the 
new  as  well  as  towards  the  old,  towards  political  change  as  well  as  towards 
the  preservation  of  political  heritage." 

An  important  part  of  the  course  is  the  discussion  of  current  public  ques- 
tions for  which  purpose  the  students  are  asked  to  read  "The  New  York 
Times"  regularly.  There  is  no  textbook  but  there  are  extensive  reading 
assignments  from  standard  works. 

Introduction  to  Political  Science^ 

(3  hours— 2  semesters) 

First  Semester 

1.  Introduction 

Relationship  of  individual  to  individual  and  individual  to  government  in 
organized  society;  role  of  the  group.  The  state.  Nature  of  government. 
Problems  of  large-scale  modern  government.  Some  socio-economic  and 
institutional  conditions  underlying  democratic  government.  The  study  of 
political  science. 

2.  Great  Britain  and  France 

Constitutional  systems.  Heads  of  state.  Parliament.  Parties  and  elections. 
Law  and  the  courts.  Economic  and  social  welfare.  Public  administration 
and  local  government. 

1  The  first  semester  is  based  on  the  syllabus  for  the  1951-52  academic  year, 
the  second  on  1950-51. 
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3.  The  Soviet  Union 

Theoretical  foundations  of  soviet  communism.  U.S.S.R.:  land,  history 
and  people.  The  wielders  of  power.  Formal  structure  of  government. 
Soviet  legal  system.  Soviet  economy.  Some  basic  problems. 

4.  Theory 

Totalitarianism.  Limited  government. 

Second  Semester 

the   united  states 

1.  Constitution 

Genesis  of  constitution.  Growth.  Current  status  of  our  fundamental  law. 

2.  The  federal  system 

Nature  of  the  union;  federalism  defined.  Role  of  the  states.  Growth  of 
national  power.  Federalism  reconsidered;  indictment  and  defense. 

3.  Citizenship 

U.  S.  citizenship.  States  citizenship;  rights,  privileges  and  obligations. 
Aliens. 

4.  Civil  riglHs  and  liberties 

Individual  rights  and  constitutional  democracy.  The  dual  system  of  civil 
rights:  federal  and  state.  Constitutional  guarantees.  Relative  nature  of 
civil  liberties.  "To  secure  these  rights." 

5.  Popular  control 

Suffrage  and  the  electorate.  Public  opinion  and  pressure  groups.  Popular 
control.  Nominating  procedures.  Congressional  primaries  and  elections. 
Presidential  nominations  and  elections.  Toward  a  more  responsible  two- 
party  system. 

6.  The  legislative  process 

Structure  of  Congress.  Organization.  Process  of  legislation:  passage  of  a 
law.  Powers  of  Congress.  Legislative  problems  and  reorganization. 
Problem  of  legislative  leadership:  importance  of  the  party  and  role  of  the 
President;  state  legislatures. 

7.  Chief  executive 

National  executive.  State  executives.  Variations  at  local  level. 

8.  The  administrative  process 

Administration:  core  of  modern  government.  The  President  as  "general 
manager."  National  administration:  current  problems.  Organizing  for 
emergency  and  war.  Current  problems  in  state  administration. 

9.  The  judicial  process 

Judicial  organization.  Some  problems  in  judicial  reform.  Judicial  review. 
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10.  Finance 

Expansion  of  federal  budget.  Tax  policy.  Fiscal  control. 

11.  Government  and  the  economy 

Development  of  a  mixed  economy.  Aids  to  business.  Regulation  of  busi- 
ness. Government  responsibility  for  employment  and  stability.  Social 
security.  Public  enterprise.  Union  management  relations  and  the  govern- 
ment. 

12.  United  States  in  luorld  affairs 

Management  of  foreign  affairs.  Foreign  policy  and  the  American  govern- 
ment. 
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IV  F 

IOWA  WESLEYAN 

The  division  of  the  social  sciences  requires  a  course,  usually  taken  in  the 
freshman  or  sophomore  year,  which  is  directed  at  training  for  citizenship. 
There  is  no  textbook.  Reading  assignments  are  made  from  a  variety  of 
standard  texts  and  a  few  periodicals.  Students  are  not  required  to  purchase 
any  books  or  subscribe  to  any  periodicals.  Several  film  strips  are  shown.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  three  hours  a  week  of  sectional  lectures  and  discus- 
sion, there  is  a  half-hour  period  at  which  all  the  students  in  the  course  are 
addressed  in  the  chapel  by  outside  speakers. 

Citizenship 

(3  hours— 2  semesters) 

The  comse  is  divided  into  10  units: 

1.  The  basis  of  American  government  (13  sessions) 

Geographic  and  ethnic  basis  of  American  government.  Roots  of  American 
government.  Functions  and  powers  of  Congress.  Functions  and  powers  of 
the  Presidents.  The  federal  courts.  Does  the  constitution  follow  the  flag? 

2.  Political  parties,  nominations  and  elections  (9  sessions) 

The  two-party  system  and  third-party  movements  in  the  United  States. 
Party  organization.  From  precinct  executive  to  political  boss.  The  nomin- 
ating process.  Who  has  the  right  to  vote  in  the  United  States?  The 
mechanics  of  voting;  how  to  vote.  Campaign  finance. 

3.  Public  opinion,  propaganda,  pressure  groups  (7  sessions) 

Factors  influencing  public  opinion.  Propaganda.  Pressure  groups  and 
invisible  governments.  Propaganda  and  pressure  groups  in  political  cam- 
paigns. Political  finesse:  a  lesson  in  the  trick  of  the  trade.  Current  presi- 
dential problems. 

4.  Rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen  in  American  democracy  (10  sessions) 

What  is  democracy?  Who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States?  Rights  and 
privileges  of  citizens.  Obligation  of  citizenship. 

5.  Foreign  ideologies  and  social  systems  (9  sessions) 

The  communal  totalitarian  state.  The  position  of  the  individual  in  fascist 
totalitarian  states. 
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6.  The  place  of  education  and  religion  in  modern  democracy  (6  sessions) 
The  Christian  basis  of  democracy.  Education  in  a  democracy.  Education 
for  Christian  living. 

7.  American  foreign  policy   (7  sessions) 

The  importance  of  American  foreign  policy  to  you.  Aspects  of  American 
foreign  policy.  Goal  of  American  foreign  policy:  security. 

8.  From  national  government  to  world  organization  and  world  government 

(11  sessions) 

"It's  a  small  world."  International  law.  World  organization. 

9.  Economic  problems  facing  citizens  today  (12  sessions) 

The    scope    of    economics.    American    capitalism.    Accomplishments   and 
failures.   Government   and   economic   life.   Alternative  economic  systems. 
Problems  of  labor.  International  trade. 
10.  Living  with  ourselves  and  others  (12  sessions) 

Cupid  shoots  his  arrows.  "That  bad  boy"  and  his  "father."  Pigmentation, 
the  great  myth. 
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V 

INSTRUCTIONS   TO   STUDENTS   IN   'FIELD   WORK   IN 
POLITICS,"  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

For  Direct  Participation  in  the  Campaign  for  Election 
OF  A  Legislative  Candidate 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  quarter  the  student  will  select  the  campaign 
of  one  of  the  candidates  for  election  to  the  state  legislature  as  his  initial 
project.  It  is  preferable  that  the  student  select  one  of  the  candidates  in  the 
legislative  district  in  which  the  student  resides,  although  that  is  not  necessary. 

The  student  should  immediately  identify  himself  with  the  campaign.  He 
should  make  contact  with  the  candidate,  explaining  that  he  is  prepared  to 
give  as  much  assistance  as  possible  in  exchange  for  the  opportunity  to  parti- 
cipate in  and  observe  at  first-hand  the  campaign  operations.  In  volunteering 
his  services,  the  student  should  be  prepared  to  follow  through  on  any  appro- 
priate assignment  that  the  candidate  may  make,  regardless  of  how  menial  or 
unimportant  the  assignment  may  appear  to  be.  The  student  should  utilize 
every  opportunity,  within  the  limits  of  his  time,  to  be  with  the  candidate  in 
order  that  he  may  be  able  to  benefit  from  informal  association. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  the  student  select  the  campaign  of  a  candidate 
in  whom  he  has  or  will  have  a  genuine  interest.  The  student's  insights  will 
be  sharpened  if  he  is  in  a  situation  that  strongly  motivates  him  to  help  the 
candidate  win. 

From  the  beginning  the  student  is  to  keep  a  detailed  account  of  his 
activity.  Record  everything,  your  impressions  of  your  first  meeting,  the 
directions  you  receive  from  the  candidate,  and  any  other  data  that  is  in  any 
way  relevant.  The  student  need  not  reveal— either  in  the  report  or  in  class- 
any  information  that  the  candidate  wishes  to  keep  confidential  or  which,  in 
the  student's  judgment,  may  prejudice  the  position  of  the  candidate. 

In  maintaining  the  notebook  the  student  should  follow  the  outline  given 
here.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  complete  answers,  but 
that  in  itself  may  be  significant.  The  notebook  should,  therefore,  include 
both  a  day-to-day  account  of  the  student's  activity  plus  a  collection  of 
materials  and  information  that  indicate  the  answers  to  the  questions  raised 
in  the  outline. 
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1.  The  legislative  district  itself 

(For  this  portion  of  the  project  the  student  should  consult  the  statistics 
given  in  the  Census  Tracts,  United  States  Population  and  Housing.) 
What  is  the  estimated  total  population  of  the  district? 
What  is  the  estimated  registered  vote? 

How  many  votes  were  cast  in  the  last  five  legislative  elections  in  the  dis- 
trict (consult  the  legislative  manuals)? 
Nationality  and  racial  makeup  of  the  district? 
Religious  makeup? 
Economic  makeup? 
Educational  background? 

Social  background?  Type  of  homes,  type  of  schools,  churches,  is  the  dis- 
trict residential  or  business?  Apartment  section  or  individual  homes? 
Are  there  great  diflEerences  within  the  district  or  is  the  population  fairly 
homogeneous? 

The  district's  political  history,  has  it  been  liberal  or  conservative,  or  has 
it  tended  to  split? 

2.  The  candidate 

Biographical  data:  age,  place  of  birth,  how  long  has  iic  lived  in  the  dis- 
trict, is  he  married,  is  he  a  veteran,  does  he  have  any  children,  what  is  his 
occupation? 

Educational  background:  schooling,  college  degrees,  graduate  work, 
specialized  training? 

Economic  background:  what  is  tiie  candidate's  income  level?  What  kind 
of  home  does  he  have?  Does  he  have  a  summer  home?  Does  he  have  more 
tiian  one  occupation?  If  he  works  for  an  employer,  what  kind  of  arrange- 
ment is  made  to  permit  him  to  campaign  and  to  serve  in  the  legislature? 
Social  background:  nationality,  religion?  What  type  of  person  is  he- 
gregarious,  retiring,  aggressive,  forthright,  shy?  Does  he  drink?  Does  he 
disapprove  of  others  drinking?  What  kind  of  friends  are  his  closest  asso- 
ciates? Do  his  moral  standards,  by  common  standards,  appear  loose  or 
rigid? 

Where  does  he  stand  on  issues?  Does  he  appear  to  have  a  good  grasp  of 
the  state's  problems  and  the  work  of  the  legislature?  Does  he  seem  to 
have  any  detailed  knowledge  of  matters  that  come  before  the  legislature? 
Does  he  hold  strong  views  about  them?  Does  he  appear  interested  in 
representing  what  is  best  for  his  entire  constituency  or  does  he  seem 
more  concerned  with  some  special  interest? 
3.  Hon'  one  becomes  a  candidate 

How  did  your  candidate  become  involved  in  politics?  Why?  Did  he 
become  involved  on  his  own  or  was  he  solicited  by  friends  or  by  some 
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organized  group?  Did  he  enter  politics  because  of  a  burning  desire  to 
serve  mankind?  Or  did  he  become  involved  because  he  has  some  special 
kind  of  axe  to  grind? 

What  are  the  detailed  mechanics  for  becoming  a  candidate?  How  and 
where  do  you  file?  What  kind  of  forms  must  be  filled  out?  How  much 
does  it  cost?  What  are  the  residence  requirements?  Are  there  any  other 
legal  requirements? 

4.  The  candidate's  external  support 

Who  is  behind  your  candidate?  Is  he  running  as  an  individual?  Or  does 

he  have  organized  support?  Is  he  endorsed  by  the  Central  Labor  Union 

or  by  one  of  the  regular  parties?  Did  he  seek  the  party  or  did  the  party 

seek  him? 

To  what  extent  is  his  campaign  financed  by  others? 

How  interested  is  the  political  party  in  his  campaign?  Does  the  party 

regard  his  election  as  crucial? 

To  what  extent  does  the  candidate  acknowledge  outside  endorsement  or 

support?  Or  does  he  attempt  to  keep  certain  types  of  support  quiet? 

5.  The  campaign  organization 

Does  the  candidate  have  a  committee?  Does  it  meet?  If  at  all,  regularly? 

Is  the  committee  active  or  is  it  just  window-dressing? 

Is  the  candidate  a  lone  wolf?  Or  is  there  a  close-in  group  helping  him 

run  the  show? 

Can  you  estimate  the  number  of  really  active  people  in  the  campaign, 

the  kind  who  actually  go  out  and  ring  doorbells  and  distribute  literature? 

How  many  people  can  the  candidate  count  on  to  support  him  in  some 

active  way,  ringing  doorbells,  distributing  literature,  attending  a  rally? 

How  carefully  prepared  is  the  candidate  for  a  skillful  campaign?  Does  he 

know  his  district,  where  his  potential  and  actual  support  is? 

How  does  he  maintain  contact  with  his  workers?  Does  he  have  a  card 

index?  Does  he  send  them  letters  regularly?  Does  he  hold  regular  meetings? 

6.  Campaign  techniques 

Public  meetings:  Who  sponsors  them?  Does  the  candidate  speak  at  them? 
How  long?  What  does  he  talk  about?  Is  he  an  eflFective  speaker? 
Newspaper  publicity:   Does  the  candidate  get  any?  What  kind?  Does  he 
have  facilities  for  going  after  publicity?  If  so,  who  does  it  for  him? 
Radio:  Does  the  candidate  make  any  use  of  purchased  radio  time? 
Newspaper  advertising:  Does  the  candidate  make  any  use  of  this  medium? 
In    the    daily    press,    the    weekly    press,    fraternal,    nationality,    church 
publications? 

Literature:  Does  the  candidate  have  a  throw-away  card?  Leaflets? 
Window  cards? 
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Lawn  signs?  Billboard  posters? 

Direct  mailing?  To  whom  and  in  what  quantity?  Who  addresses  them? 
Post-cards?  To  whom  and  in  what  quantity?  At  what  point  in  the  cam- 
paign are  they  sent? 

Is  any  use  made  of  letters  to  the  editor  for  publication  in  the  daily  news- 
papers? 

Is  any  use  made  of  novelties,  blotters,  match-books,  pencils? 
Does  he  distribute  a  lapel  button? 
Bumper  signs  or  automobile  window  stickers? 

7.  Finance 

Where  does  he  get  his  money?  From  his  family?  Savings?  Current  income? 
An  organized  outside  group?  Some  private  interest? 
Do  contributions  come  with  or  without  strings  attached? 
How   much   money  does  it   take   to  run   a   legislative  campaign  with  a 
measure  of  success? 

Does  the  candidate  obtain  as  much  money  as  he  needs  and  wants? 
How  specifically  is  the  money  expended?  In  whose  name  are  the  bills 
contracted  for  and  checks  drawn? 

Is  there  any  accounting  for  the  expenditures?  Any  report  made  to  the 
contributors? 

What  does  the  law  provide  with  respect  to  an  official  report  of  expendi- 
tures? Does  the  candidate  observe  the  law  in  all  its  details?  Does  his 
official  report  represent  an  accurate  statement  of  his  campaign  expenses? 

8.  Analysis  of  the  vote 

The  primary:  What  precincts  did  yoiu:  candidate  carry?  Can  you  explain 
why  he  was  strong  in  particular  precincts,  weak  in  others? 
The  general:  Where  was  he  strongest,  where  weakest?  Why? 
What  were  the  important  factors  in  the  campaign?  Try  to  list  them  in 
order  of  their  importance. 
The  candidate's  personality. 
The  candidate's  nationality  and/or  religion. 
His  party  affiliation  or  party  endorsement. 
His  campaigning  methods,  publicity,  etc. 
Door-to-door  activity  of  the  workers. 
Identification  with  "right"  side  of  issues. 

What,  in  your  view,  is  the  relationship  between  success  in  a  legislative 
campaign  and  (1)  the  candidate's  background,  (2)  the  composition  of  the 
district,  (3)  issues  in  the  campaign,  (4)  publicity  in  the  campaign,  and 
(5)  party  and  group  affiliation  and  endorsement? 

What  special  significance  do  you  attach  to  the  existence  of  the  nonpar- 
tisan method  for  electing  members  of  the  Minnesota  legislature?  What 
part  did  it  play  in  your  particular  campaign? 
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